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Ww: did not expect a good book from Mr Sadler ; and it is 

well that we did not; for he has given usa very bad one. 
The matter of his treatise is extraordinary; the manner more 
extraordinary still. His arrangement is confused, his repeti- 
tions endless, his style every thing which it ought not to be. 
Instead of saying what he has to say with the perspicuity, the 
precision, and the simplicity in which consists the eloquence pro- 
per to scientific writing, he indulges without measure in vague, 
bombastic declamation, made up of those fine things which 
boys of fifteen admire, and which every body, who is not des- 
tined to be a boy all his life, weeds vigorously out of his com- 
positions after five-and-twenty. That portion of his two thick 
volumes which is not made up of statistical tables, consists prin- 
cipally of ejaculations, apostrophes, metaphors, similes,—all the 
worst of their respective kinds. His thoughts are dressed up in 
this shabby finery with so much profusion and so little discri- 
mination, that they remind us of a company of wretched stroll- 
ing players, who have huddled on suits of ragged and faded 
tinsel, taken from a common wardrobe, and fitting neither their 
persons nor their parts; and who then exhibit themselves to the 
laughing and pitying spectators, in a state of strutting, ranting, 
painted, gilded beggary. ‘ Oh, rare Daniels!’ ‘ Political eco- 
‘nomist, go and do thou likewise!’ ‘ Hear, ye political econo- 
‘ mists and anti-populationists |’ ‘ Population, if not proscribed 
and worried down by the Cerberean dogs of this wretched and 
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¢ cruel system, really does press against the level of the means of 
* subsistence, and still elevating that level, it continues thus 
‘to urge society through advancing stages, till at length the 
‘ strong and resistless hand of necessity presses the secret spring 
‘of human prosperity, and the portals of Providence fly open, 
‘ and disclose to the enraptured gaze the promised land of con- 
‘ tented and rewarded Jabour.’—These are specimens, taken at 
random, of Mr Sadler’s eloquence. We could easily multiply 
them; but our readers, we fear, are already inclined to cry for 
mercy. 

Much blank verse and much rhyme is also scattered through 
these volumes, sometimes rightly quoted, sometimes wrongly,— 
sometimes good, sometimes insufferable,—sometimes taken from 
Shakspeare, and sometimes, for aught we know, Mr Sadler’s 
own. ‘Let man,’ cries the philosopher, ‘ take heed how he 
‘ rashly violates his trust ;’ and thereupon he breaks forth into 
singing as follows : 


¢ What myriads wait in destiny’s dark womb, 
Doubtful of life or an eternal tomb ! 

’Tis his to blot them from the book of fate, 
Or, like a second Deity, create ; 

To dry the stream of being in its source, 

Or bid it, widening, win its restless course ; 
While, earth and heaven replenishing, the flood 
Rolls to its Ocean fount, and rests in God.’ 


If these lines are not Mr Sadler’s, we heartily beg his pardon 
for our suspicion—a suspicion which, we acknowledge, ought 
not to be lightly entertained of any human being. We can only 
say, that we never met with them before, and that we do not 
much care how long it may be before we meet with them, or 
with any others like them, again. 

The spirit of this work is as bad as its style. We never 
met with a book which so strongly indicated that the writer was 
in a good humour with himself, and in a bad humour with every 
body else ;—which contained so much of that kind of reproach 
which is vulgarly said to be no slander, and of that kind of 
praise which is vulgarly said to be no commendation. Mr Mal- 
thus is attacked in language which it would be scarcely decent 
to employ respecting Titus Oates.  Atrocious,’ ¢ execrable,’ 
* blasphemous,’ and other epithets of the same kind, are poured 
forth against that able, excellent, and honourable man, with a 
profusion which in the early part of the work excites indignation ; 
but, after the first hundred pages, produces mere weariness and 
nausea, In the preface, Mr Sadler excuses himself on the plea 
of haste. Two-thirds of his book, he tells us, were written 
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in a few months. If any terms have escaped him which can be 
construed into personal disrespect, he shall deeply regret that he 
had not more time to revise them. We must inform him that 
the tone of his book required a very different apology ;—and that 
a quarter of a year, though it is a short time for a man to be en- 
gaged in writing a book, is a very long time for a man to be in 
a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion Mr Sadler will not dis- 
claim. His is a theme, he tells us, on which ¢ it were impious 
‘to be calm ;’ and he boasts that ¢ instead of conforming to the 
‘ candour of the present age, he has imitated the honesty of pre- 
‘ ceding ones, in expressing himself with the utmost plainness 
‘and freedom throughout.’ If Mr Sadler really wishes that the 
controversy about his new principle of population should be 
carried on with all the license of the seventeenth century, we 
can have no personal objections. We are quite as little afraid 
of a contest in which quarter shall be neither given nor taken as 
he can be. But we would advise him seriously to consider, be- 
fore he publishes the promised continuation of his work, whether 
he be not one of that class of writers who stand peculiarly in 
need of the candour which he insults, and who would have most 
to fear from that unsparing severity which he practises and re- 
commends. 

There is only one excuse for the extreme acrimony with which 
this book is written, and that excuse is but a bad one. Mr 
Sadler imagines that the theory of Mr Malthus is inconsistent 
with Christianity, and even with the purer forms of Deism. 
Now even had this been the case, a greater degree of mildness 
and self-command than Mr Sadler has shown would have been 
becoming in a writer who had undertaken to defend the religion 
of charity. But in fact, the imputation which has been thrown 
on Mr Malthus and his followers, is so absurd as scarcely to de- 
serve an answer. As it appears, however, in almost every page 
of Mr Sadler’s book, we will say a few words respecting it. 

Mr Sadler describes Mr Malthus’s principle in the following 
words :— 

* It pronounces that there exists an evil in the principle of population ; 
an evil, not accidental, but inherent ; not of occasional occurrence, but in 
perpetual operation; not light, transient, or mitigated, but productive of 
miseries, compared with which all those inflicted by human institutions, 
that is to say, by the weakness and wickedness of man, however instigated, 
are “ light ;” an evil, finally, for which there is no remedy save one, which 
had been long overlooked, and which is now enunciated in terms which 
evince any thing rather than confidence. It is a principle, moreover, pre- 
eminently bold, as well as “ clear,” With a presumption, to call it by no 
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fitter name, of which it may be doubted whether literature, heathen or 
Christian, furnishes a parallel, it professes to trace this supposed evil to 
its source, “ the laws of nature, which are those of God ;” thereby imply- 
ing, and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deity multiplies his 
offspring, and that by which he makes provision for their sustentation, are 
different, and, indeed, irreconcilable.’ 

‘ This theory,’ he adds, ‘ in the plain apprehension of the 
‘ many, lowers the character of the Deity in that attribute, which, 
© as Rousseau has well observed, is the most essential to him, his 
‘ goodness ; or otherwise, impugns his wisdom.’ 

Now nothing is more certain than that there is physical and 
moral evil in the world. Whoever, therefore, believes, as we 
do most firmly believe, in the goodness of God, must believe that 
there is no incompatibility between the goodness of God and the 
existence of physical and moral evil. If then the goodness of 
God be not incompatible with the existence of physical and mo- 
ral evil, on what grounds does Mr Sadler maintain that the 
goodness of God is incompatible with the law of population laid 
down by Mr Malthus ? 

Is there any difference between the particular form of evil 
which would be produced by over-population, and other forms 
of evil which we know to exist in the world? It is, says Mr 
Sadler, not a light or transient evil, but a great and permanent 
evil.— What then ? The question of the origin of evil is a ques- 
tion of ay or no,—not a question of more or less. If any ex- 
planation can be found by which the slightest inconvenience 
ever sustained by any sentient being can be reconciled with the 
divine attribute of benevolence, that explanation will equally 
apply to the most dreadful and extensive calamities that can ever 
afflict the human race. The difficulty arises from an apparent 
contradiction in terms; and that difliculty is as complete in the 
case of a headach which lasts for an hour, as in the case of a 
pestilence which unpeoples an empire,—in the case of the gust 
which makes us shiver for a moment, as in the case of the hur- 
ricane in whieh an Armada is cast away. 

It is, according to Mr Sadler, an instance of presumption un- 
paralleled in literature, heathen or Christian, to trace an evil to 
‘ the laws of nature, which are those of God,’ as its source. Is not 
hydrophobia an evil ? And is it not a law of nature that hydro- 
phobia should be communicated by the bite of a mad dog? Is 
not malaria an evil? And is it not a law of nature, that in par- 
ticular situations the human frame should be liable to malaria? 
We know that there is evil in the world. If it is not to be traced té 
the laws of nature, low did it come inio the world? Is it super 
uatutal? And If we etipposé it te be stiperiutaral, is not thé 
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difficulty of reconciling it with the divine attributes as great as 
if we suppose it to be natural? Or, rather, what do the words 
natural and supernatural mean, when applied to the operations 
of the supreme mind ? 

Mr Sadler has attempted, in another part of his work, to meet 
these obvious arguments, by a distinction without a difference. 

‘ The scourges of human existence, as necessary regulators of the num- 
bers of mankind, it is also agreed by some, are not inconsistent with the 
wisdom or benevolence of the Governor of the universe; though such 
think that it is a mere after-concern to “ reconcile the undeniable state of 
the fact to the attributes we assign to the Deity.” ‘The purpose of the 
earthquake,” say they, “the hurricane, the drought, or the famine, by 
which thousands, and sometimes almost millions, of the human race, are 
at once overwhelmed, or left the victims of lingering want, is certainly 
inscrutable.” How singular is it that a sophism like this, so false, as a 
mere illustration, should pass for an argument, as it has long done! The 
principle of population is declared to be naturally productive of evils to 
mankind, and as having that constant and manifest tendency to increase 
their numbers beyond the means of their subsistence, which has produced 
the unhappy and disgusting consequences so often enumerated. This is, 
then, its universal tendency or rule. Butis there in Nature the same con- 
stant tendency to these earthquakes, hurricanes, drouglits, and famines, by 
which so many myriads, if not millions, are overwhelmed or reduced at 
once to ruin? No; these awful events are strange exceptions to the or- 
dinary course of things; their visitations are partial, and they occur at 
distant intervals of time. While Religion has assigned to them a very 
solemn office, Philosophy readily refers them to those great and benevo- 
lent principles of Nature by which the universe is regulated. But were 
there a constantly operating tendency to these calamitous occurrences ; 
did we feel the earth beneath us tremulous, and giving ceaseless and cer- 
tain tokens of the coming catastrophe of nature ; were the hurricane heard 
mustering its devastating powers, and perpetually muttering around us ; 
were the skies “like brass,” without a cloud to produce one genial drop 
to refresh the thirsty earth, and famine, consequently, visibly on the ap- 
proach ; I say, would such a state of things, as resulting from the constant 
laws of Nature, be “reconcilable with the attributes we assign to the 
Deity,” or with any attributes which in these inventive days could be 
assigned to him, so as to represent him as any thing but the tormentor, 
rather than the kind benefactor, of his creatures? Life, in such a condi- 
tion, would be like the unceasingly threatened and miserable existence of 
Damocles at the table of Dionysius, and the tyrant himself the worthy 
image of the deity of the anti-populationists,’ 


Surely this is wretched trifling. Is it on the number of bad 
harvests, or of voleanic eruptions, that this great question de- 
pends? Mr Sadler’s piety, it seems, would be proof against 
one rainy summer, but would be overcome by three or four in 
succession, Qn the coasts of the Mediterranean, where earth- 
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quakes are rare, he would be an optimist. South America would 
make him a seeptic, and Java a decided Manichean. To say 
that religion assigus a solemn office to these visitations is nothing 
to the purpose. Why was man so constituted as to need such 
warnings? It is equally unmeaning to say that philosophy refers 
these events to benevolent general laws of nature. In so far as 
the laws of nature produce evil, they are clearly not benevolent. 
They may produce much good. But why is this good mixed with 
evil ? The most subtle and powerful intellects have been labour- 
ing for centuries to solve these difficulties. The true solution, 
we are inclined to think, is that which has been rather suggested, 
than developed, by Paley and Butler. But there is not one so- 
lution which will not apply quite as well to the evils of over- 
population as to any other evil. Many excellent people think 
that it is presumptuous to meddle with such high questions at 
all, and that, though there doubtless is an explanation, our facul- 
ties are not sufficiently enlarged to comprehend that explanation. 
This mode of getting rid of the difficulty, again, will apply quite 
as well to the evils of over-population as to any other evils. We 
are sure, that those who humbly confess their inability to ex- 
pound the great enigma, act more rationally and more decorous- 
ly than Mr Sadler, who tells us, with the utmost confidence, 
which are the means and which the ends,—which the exceptions 
and which the rules, in the government of the universe ;—who 
consents to bear a little evil without denying the divine benevo- 
lence, but distinctly announces that a certain quantity of dry 
weather or stormy weather would force him to regard the 
Deity as the tyrant of his creatures. 

The great discovery by which Mr Sadler has, as he conceives, 
vindicated the ways of Providence, is enounced with all the 
pomp of capital letters. We must particularly beg that our 
readers will peruse it with attention. 

‘ No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly ascertained, 
whether by general observation or actual proof, than that their fecundity 
varies in different communities and countries. The principle which effects 
this variation, without the necessity of those cruel and unnatural expe- 
dients so frequently adverted to, constitutes what I presume to call THE 
Law or PopuLatron; and that law may be thus briefly enunciated : 

‘ Tue PROLIFICNESS OF HUMAN BEINGS, OTHERWISE SIMILARLY 
CIRCUMSTANCED, VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS. 

‘ The preceding definition may be thus amplified and explained. Pre- 
mising, a8 a mere truism, that marriages under precisely similar circum- 
stances will, on the average, be equally fruitful everywhere, I proceed to 
state, first, that the prolificness of a given number of marriages will, all 
other circumstances being the same, vary in proportion to the condensa- 
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tion of the population, so that that prolificness shall be greatest where 
the numbers on an equal space are the fewest, and, on the contrary, the 
smallest where those numbers are the largest.’ 


Mr Sadler, at setting out, abuses Mr Malthus for enouncing 
his theory in terms taken from the exact sciences. ‘ Applied to 
‘ the mensuration of human fecundity,’ he tells us, ‘ the most 
‘ fallacious of all things is geometrical demonstration ;’ and he 
again informs us that those ‘ act an irrational and irreverent 
‘ part who affect to measure the mighty depth of God’s mercies 
‘ by their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, by their geometrical 
‘ ratios, that it is inadequate to receive and contain the efflux of 
§ that fountain of life which is in Him.’ 

It appears, however, that it is not to the use of mathematical 
words, but only to the use of those words in their right senses, 
that Mr Sadler objects. The law of inverse variation, or inverse 
proportion, is as much a part of mathematical science as the law 
of geometric progression. The only difference in this respect 
between Mr Malthus and Mr Sadler is, that Mr Malthus knows 
what is meant by geometric progression, and that Mr Sadler 
has not the faintest notion of what is meant by inverse varia- 
tion. Had he understood the proposition which he has enounced 
with so much pomp, its ludicrous absurdity must at once have 
flashed on his mind, 

Let it be supposed that there is a tract in the back settlements 
of America, or in New South Wales, equal in size to London, 
with only a single couple, a man and his wife, living upon it. 
The population of London, with its immediate suburbs, is now 
probably about a million and a half. The average fecundity of 
a marriage in London is, as Mr Sadler tells us, 2.35. How 
many children will the woman in the back settlements bear ac- 
cording to Mr Sadler’s theory? The solution of the problem is 
easy. As the population in this tract in the back settlements 
to the population of London, so will be the number of children 
born from a marriage in London to the number of children born 
from the marriage of this couple in the back settlements. That 
is to say— 

2: 1,500,000 : : 2.35: 1,762,500. 


The lady will have 1,'762,500 children: a large ‘ efflux of the 
¢ fountain of life,’ to borrow Mr Sadler’s sonorous rhetoric, as the 
most philoprogenitive parent could possibly desire. 

But let us, instead of putting cases of our own, look at some 
of those which Mr Sadler has brought forward in support of his 
theory. The following table, he tells us, exhibits a striking 
proof of the truth of his main position. It seems to us to prove 
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only that Mr Sadler does not know what inverse proportion 
meuns. 


| | 

| Inhabitants] Children 
Countries. on a square toa 

| } mile, about | Marriage. 
| 









| 
Cape of Good Hope . ] 5.48 
North America. . e 1 ae i 
Russia in Europe. . | 23 | 494 | 
Denmark . . . «| 73 | 489 | 
Prussia. . . . .| 100 4.70 | 
France  e | 140 4.22 
England. . «© « « | 160 3.66 


Is 1 to 160 as 3.66 to 5.48? If Mr Sadler’s principle were just, 
the number of children produced by a marriage at the Cape 
would be not 5.48, but very near 600. Or take America and 
France. Is 4 to 140 as 4.22 to 5.22? The number of births to 
a marriage in North America ought, according to this propor- 
tion, to be about 150. 

Mr Sadler states the law of population in England thus :— 

‘ Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile, 

From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 marriages are 420 


— 100 to 150 (9 counties) . ; . 896 
— 150 to 200 (16 counties) . ‘ ; - 390 
-— 200 to 250 (4 counties ) : . E . 388 
— 250 to 300 (5 counties) ; ° ° - 378 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) ‘ . " . 858 
— 500 to 600 (2 counties) . ‘ ‘ » sol 
— 4000, and upwi ards (1 county) 246 


‘ Now, I think it quite reasonable to conclude, that, were “there not 
another document in existence relative to this subject, the facts thus 
deduced from the census of England are fully sufficient to demonstrate 
the position, that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their 
numbers. How, I ask, can it be evaded ?’ 


What, we ask, is there to evade? Is 246 to 420 as 50 to 
4000? Is 331 to 396 as 100 to 500? If the law pr opounded 
by Mr Sadler were correct, the births to a hundred marriages 


in the least populous part of England, would be oo 
0 

that is 19,680,—nearly two hundred children to every mother. 

But we will not carry on these calculations. The absurdity of 

Mr Sadler’s proposition is so palpable that it is unnecessary to 

select particular instances, Let us see what are the extremes of 
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population and fecundity in well-known countries. The space 
which Mr Sadler generally takes is a square mile. The popu- 
lation at the Cape of Good Hope is, according to him, one 
to the square mile. ‘That of London is two hundred thousand 
to the square mile. The number of children at the Cape, Mr 
Sadler informs us, is 5.48 to a marriage. In London, he states 
it at 2.35 to a marriage. Now how can that of which all the 
variations lie between 2.35 and 5.48 vary either directly or in~ 
versely, as that which admits of all the variations between one 
and two hundred thousand? Mr Sadler evidently does not 
know the meaning of the word proportion. A million is a 
larger quantity than ten. A hundred is a larger quantity than 
five. Mr Sadler thinks, therefore, that there is no impropriety 
in saying that a hundred is to five, as a million is to ten, or in 
the inverse ratio of ten to a million. He proposes to prove that 
the fecundity of marriages varies in inverse proportion to the 
density of the population. But all that he attempts to prove is 
that, while the population increases from one to a hundred and 
sixty on the square mile, the fecundity will diminish from 5.48 
to 3.66; and that again, while the population increases from one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred thousand on the square mile, 
the fecundity will diminish from 3.66 to 2.35. 

The proposition which Mr Sadler enounces, without under- 
standing the words which he uses, would indeed, if it could be 
proved, set us at ease as to the dangers of over-population. But 
it is, as we have shown, a proposition so grossly absurd, that it 
is difficult for any man to keep his countenance while he repeats 
it. The utmost that Mr Sadler has ever attempted to prove is 
this,—that the fecundity of the human race diminishes as popu- 
Jation becomes more condensed,—but that the diminution of fe- 
cundity bears a very small ratio to the increase of population,— 
so that while the population on a square mile is multiplied two- 
hundred-thousand-fold, the fecundity decreases by little more 
than one-half. 

Does this principle vindicate the honour of God? Does it 
hold out any new hope or comfort to man? Not at all. We 
pledge ourselves to show, with the utmost strictness of reasoning, 
from Mr Sadler’s own principles, and from facts of the most 
notorious description, that every consequence which follows 
irom the law of geometrical progression, laid down by Mr Mal- 
thus, will follow from the law, miscalled a law of inverse varia- 
tion, which has been laid down by Mr Sadler. 

London is the most thickly-peopled spot of its size in the 
known world. Therefore the fecundity of the population of 
London must, according to Mr Sadler, be less than the fecun- 
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dity of human beings living on any other spot of equal size. Mr 
Sadler tells us, that ‘ the ratios of mortality are influenced by 
‘ the different degrees in which the population is condensated ; 
* and that, other circumstances being similar, the relative num- 
* ber of deaths in a thinly-populated, or country district, is less 
‘ than that which takes place in towns, and in towns of a mode- 
* rate size, less again than that which exists in large and popu- 
* Jous cities.’ Therefore the mortality in London must, accord- 
ing to him, be greater than in other places. But though, ac- 
cording to Mr Sadler, the fecundity is less in London than else- 
where, and though the mortality is greater there than elsewhere, 
we find that even in London the number of births greatly ex- 
ceeds the number of deaths. During the ten years which ended 
with 1820, there were fifty thousand more baptisms than bu- 
rials within the bills of mortality. It follows, therefore, that, 
even within London itself, an increase of the population is taking 
place by internal propagation. 

Now if the population of a place in which the fecundity is less 
and the mortality greater than in other places still goes on in- 
creasing by propagation, it follows that in other places the popu- 
lation will increase, and increase still faster. ‘There is clearly 
nothing in Mr Sadler’s boasted law of fecundity which will keep 
the population from multiplying till the whole earth is as thick 
with human beings as St Giles’s parish. If Mr Sadler denies 
this, he must hold, that in places less thickly peopled than Lon- 
don, marriages may be less fruitful than in London, which is 
directly contrary to his own principles; or that in places less 
thickly peopled than London, and similarly situated, people will 
die faster than in London, which is again directly contrary to his 
own principles. Now if it follows, as it clearly does follow, from 
Mr Sadler’s own doctrines, that the human race might be stowed 
together by three or four hundred to the acre, and might still, 
as far as the principle of propagation is concerned, go on increa- 
sing, what advantage, in a religious or moral point of view, has 
his theory over that of Mr Malthus ? The principle of Mr Mal- 
thus, says Mr Sadler, leads to consequences of the most fright- 
ful description. Be it so. But do not all these consequences 
spring equally from his own principle? Revealed religion con- 
demns Mr Malthus. Be it so. But Mr Sadler must share in the 
reproach of heresy. The theory of Mr Malthus represents the 
Deity as a Dionysius hanging the sword over the heads of his 
trembling slaves. Be itso. But under what rhetorical figure 
are we to represent the Deity of Mr Sadler? 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion ought to he- 
sitate long before he stakes the truth of religion on the event of 
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a controversy respecting facts in the physical world. For a time 

he may succeed in making a theory which he dislikes unpopular, 

by persuading the public that it contradicts the Scriptures, and 

is inconsistent with the attributes of the Deity. But if at last 

an overwhelming force of evidence proves this maligned theory 

to be true, what is the effect of the arguments by which the ob- 

jector has attempted to prove that it is irreconcilable with na- 

tural and revealed religion? Merely this, to make men infidels. 

Like the Israelites, in their battle with the Philistines, he has 

presumptuously, and without warrant, brought down the ark of 
God into the camp, as a means of ensuring victory :—and the 

consequence of this profanation is, that, when the battle is lost, 

the ark is taken. 

Tn every age the Church has been cautioned against this fatal 

and impious rashness by its most illustrious members,—by the 
fervid Augustin, by the subtle Aquinas, by the all-accomplished 
Pascal. The warning has been given in vain. That close alli- 
ance which, under the disguise of the most deadly enmity, has 
always subsisted between fanaticism and atheism, is still un- 
broken. At one time, the cry was,—‘ If you hold that the earth 
* moves round the sun, you deny the truth of the Bible.’ Popes, 
conclaves, and religious orders, rose up against the Copernican 
heresy. But, as Pascal said, they could not prevent the earth 
from moving, or themselves from moving along with it. One 
thing, however, they could do, and they did. They could teach 
numbers to consider the Bible as a collection of old women’s 
stories, which the progress of civilisation and knowledge was re- 
futing one by one. They had attempted to show that the Ptole- 
maic system was as much a part of Christianity as the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Was it strange, then, that, when the Ptole- 
maic system became an object of ridicule ‘to every man of edu- 
cation in Catholic countries, the doctrine of the resurrection 
should be in peril? In the present generation, and in our own 
country, the prevailing system of geology has been, with equal 
folly, attacked on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
Mosaic dates ; and here we have Mr Sadler, out of his especial 
zeal for religion, first proving that the doctrine of superfecundi- 
ty is irreconcilable with the goodness of God, and then laying 
down principles, and stating facts, from which the doctrine of 
superfecundity necessarily follows. This blundering piety re- 
minds us of the adventures of a certain missionary, who went to 
convert the inhabitants of Madagascar. The good father had an 
audience of the king, and began to instruct his majesty in the 
history of the human race as given in the Scriptures. ‘* Thus, 
* sir,’ said he, * was woman made out of the rib of man, and ever 
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‘ since that time a woman has had one rib more than a man.’— 
‘ Surely, father, you must be mistaken there,’ said the king. 
‘ Mistaken !’ said the missionary. ‘It is an indisputable fact. M 
‘ faith upon it! My life upon it!’ ‘The good man had heard the 
fact asserted by his nurse when he was a child,—had always con- 
sidered it as a strong confirmation of the Scriptures, and fully 
believed it, without having ever thought of verifying it. The 
king ordered a man and woman, the Jeanest that could be found, 
to be brought before him, and desired his spiritual instructor to 
count their ribs. The father counted over and over, upward and 
downward, and still found the same number in both. He then 
cleared his throat, stammered, stuttered, and began to assure the 
king that, though he had committed a little error in saying thata 
woman had more ribs than a man, he was quite right in saying 
that the first woman was made out of the rib of the first man. 
* How can I tell that ? said the king. ‘ You come to me witha 
‘ strange story, which you say is revealed to you from heaven. I 
‘ have already made you confess that one half of it is a lie ; aud 
‘ how can you have the face to expect that I shall believe the 
* other half?’ 

We have shown that Mr Sadler’s theory, if it be true, is as 
much a theory of superfecundity as that of Mr Malthus. But 
it is not true, And from Mr Sadler’s own tables we will prove 
that it is not true. 


The fecundity of the human race in England Mr Sadler rates 
as follows :— 


¢ Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile 


From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 marriages are 420 
— 100 to 150 (9 counties) 


° ; 396 
— 150 to 200 (16 counties) ° ‘ ° 390 
— 200 to 250 (4 counties . _ ji 388 
— 250 to 300 (5 aie : ° 378 
— 300 to 350 (3 counties) . ° 353 


— 500 to 600 (2 counties) ° ; ° 331 
— 4000 and upwards (1 county) . ° . 246 


Having given this table, he begins, as usual, to boast and tri- 
umph. * Were there not another document on the subject in 
‘ existence,’ says he, ¢ the facts thus deduced from the census of 
* England are sufficient to demonstrate the position, that the fe- 
‘ cundity of human beings varies inversely as their numbers.’ 
In no case would these facts demonstrate that the fecundity of 
human beings varies inversely as their numbers, in the right 
sense of the words inverse variation. But certainly they would, 
‘ if there were no other document in existence,’ appear to indi- 
cate something like what Mr Sadler means by inverse variation. 
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Unhappily for him, however, there are other documents in ex- 
istence, and he has himself furnished us with them. We will 
extract another of his tables :— 


TABLE LXIV. 


Showing the Operation of the Law of Population in the different Hun- 
dreds of the County of Lancaster. 


| | 
Population 
in 1821, Marriages | Baptisms 
| exclusive of from from 
| Towns of 1811 to {1811 to 1821. 
separate i821, 
Jurisdiction, 


2 
= 
> 


Hundreds, 


Square Miles. 


s & 
“= 
gE 
Se 
re 
= 
Ze 
= 


baad 


Population on 


Lonsdale . 96 42,486 3651 16,129 442 
Almondness . | 267 | 228! 60,930 3670 15,228 415 
Leyland ...| 354 | 15 44,583 2858 | 11,182 | 391 
West Derby . | 409 | 154,040 | 24,182 | 86,407 | 357 
Blackburn .. | 513° | 286 | 146,608 10,814 31,463 291 
Salford. ... | 869 | $73 | 322,592 40,143 | 114,941 286 


Mr Sadler rejoices much over this table. The results, he'says, 
have surprised himself; and, indeed, as we shall show, they 
might well have done so. 

The result of his enquiries with respect to France he presents 
in the following table :— 


‘ The legitimate births are, in those departments where there are to 
each inhabitant 


From 4 to 5 hects. (2 departs.) to every 1000 marriages, . 5130 
3to4 .. (3 do.) ; : : ; : : 4372 
2to3 . . (30do.) ‘ : . : : ; 4250 
lto2 . . (44 do.) , ° ; : ‘ 4234 
06 tol . . (5 do.) : ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4146 
and .06. . (1 do.) : ‘ . ° 2557 


. . wl 


Then comes the shout of exultation as regularly as the Gloria 
Patri at the end of a Psalm. ‘ Is there any possibility of gain- 
‘ saying the conclusions these facts force upon us; namely, that 
‘the fecundity of marriages is regulated by the density of the 
‘ population, and inversely to it?’ 

Certainly these tables, taken separately, look well for Mr 
Sadler’s theory. He must be a bungling gamester who cannot 
win when he is suffered to pack the cards his own way. We must 
beg leave to shuffle them a tittle, and we will venture te pro- 
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mise our readers that some curious results will follow from the 
operation. In nine counties of England, says Mr Sadler, in 
which the population is from 100 to 150 on the square mile, the 
births to 100 marriages are 396. He afterwards expresses some 
doubt as to the accuracy of the documents from which this esti- 
mate has been formed, and rates the number of births as high as 
414, Let him take his choice. We will allow him every ad- 
vantage. 

In the table which we have quoted, numbered Ixiv. he tells 
us that in Almondness, where the population is 267 to the square 
mile, there are 415 births to100 marriages. The population of 
Almondness is twice as thick as the population of the nine 
counties referred to in the other table. Yet the number of 
births to a marriage is greater in Almondness than in those 
counties. 

Once more, he tells us, that in three counties, in which the 
population was from 300 to 350 on the square mile, the births 
to 100 marriages were 353. He afterwards rates them at 375. 
Again we say, let him take his choice. But from his table of 
the population of Lancashire it appears that, in the hundred of 
Leyland, where the population is 354 to the square mile, the 
number of births to 100 marriages is 391. Here again we have 
the marriages becoming more fruitful as the population becomes 
denser. 

Let us now shuffle the censuses of England and France to- 
gether. In two English counties which contain from fifty to 
100 inhabitants on the square mile, the births to 100 marriages 
are, according to Mr Sadler, 420. But in forty-four departments 
of France, in which there are from one to two hecatares to each 
inhabitant, that is to say, in which the population is from 125 
to 250, or rather more, to the square mile, the number of births 
to 100 marriages is 423 and a fraction. 

Again, in five departments of France in which there is less 
than one hecatare to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which 
the population is more than 250 to the square mile, the number 
of births to 100 marriages is 414 and a fraction. But in the 
four counties of England in which the population is from 200 
to 250 on the square mile, the number of births to 100 marriages 
is, according to one of Mr Sadler’s tables, only 388, and by his 
very highest estimate no more than 402. 

Mr Sadler gives us a long table of all the towns of England 
and Ireland, which, he tells us, irrefragably demonstrates his 
principle. We assert, and will prove, that these tables are alone 
sufficient to upset his whole theory. 

It is very true, that in the great towns the number of births 
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to a marriage appears to be smaller than in the less populous 
towns. But we learn some other facts from these tables which 
we should be glad to know how Mr Sadler will explain. We 
find that the fecundity in towns of fewer than 3000 inhabitants, 
is actually much greater than the average fecundity of the king- 
dom, and that the fecundity in towns of between 3000 and 4000 
inhabitants is atleast as great as the average fecundity of the king- 
dom. The average fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer 
than 3000 inhabitants is about four; in towns of between 3000 
and 4000 inhabitants it is 8.60. Now the average fecundity of 
England, when it contained only 160 inhabitants to a square 
mile, and when, therefore, according to the new law of popula- 
tion, the fecundity must have been greater than it now is, was 
only, according to Mr Sadler 3.66 to a marriage. To proceed, 
—the fecundity of a marriage in the English towns of between 
4000 and 5000 inhabitants, is stated at 3.56. But when we 
turn to Mr Sadler’s table of the counties, we find the fecundity 
of a marriage in Warwickshire and Staffordshire rated at only 
3.48, and in Lancashire and Surrey at only 3.41. 

These facts disprove Mr Sadler’s principle; and the fact on 
which he lays so much stress,—that the fecundity is less in the 
great towns than in the small towns,—does not tend in any de- - 
gree to prove his principle. There is not the least reason to be- 
lieve that the population is more dense, on a given space, in Lon- 
don or Manchester, than in a town of 4000 inhabitants. But it 
is quite certain that the population is more dense in a town of 
4000 inhabitants than in Warwickshire or Lancashire. That 
the fecundity of Manchester is less than the fecundity of Sand- 
wich or Guildford, is a circumstance which has nothing what- 
ever to do with Mr Sadler’s theory. But that the fecundi- 
ty of Sandwich is greater than the average fecundity of Kent, 
—that the fecundity of Guildford is greater than the average 
fecundity of Surrey, as from his own tables appears to be the 
case,—these are facts utterly inconsistent with his theory. 

We need not here examine why it is that the human race is 
less fruitful in great cities than in small towns or in the open 
country. The fact has long been notorious. We are inclined 
to attribute it to the same causes which tend to abridge human 
life in great cities,—to general sickliness and want of tone, pro- 
duced by close air and sedentary employments. Thus far, and 
thus far only, we agree with Mr Sadler, that when population is 
crowded together in such masses, that the general health and 
energy of the frame are impaired by the condensation, and by 
the habits attending on the condensation, then the fecundity of 
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the race diminishes. But this is evidently a check of the same 
class with war, pestilence, and famine. It is a check for the 
operation of which Mr Malthus has allowed. 

That any condensation which does not affect the general health 
will affect fecundity, is not only not proved—it is disproved— 
by Mr Sadler’s own tables. 

Mr Sadler passes on to Prussia, and sums up his information 
respecting that country as follows :— 











ener Births to | Births to | Births to | 

| Inhabitants on a aa 100 100 100 

Square Mile, German. allinens T Marriages, | Marriages,} Marriages, 
*) 1754. 1784. Busching. | 














| i 

Under 1000 2 | 434 | ‘ 

| 1000 to 2000 4. 14 | 455 154 | 
2000 to 3000 6 | 384 | 4.24 426 

| 3000 to 4000 | 2 | 365 | 408 394. 





After the table comes the boast as usual : 


‘ Thus is the law of population deduced from the registers of Prussia 
also; and were the argument to pause here, it is conclusive. The re- 
sults obtained from the registers of this and the preceding countries, 
exhibiting, as they do most clearly, the principle of human increase, it 
is utterly impossible should have been the work of chance ; on the con- 
trary, the regularity with which the facts class themselves in conformity 
with that principle, and the striking analogy which the whole of them 
bear to each other, demonstrate equally the design of Nature, and the 
certainty of its accomplishment.’ 

We are sorry to disturb Mr Sadler’s complacency. But, in 
our opinion, this table completely disproves his whole principle. 
If we read the columns perpendicularly indeed, they seem to be 
in his favour. But how stands the case if we read horizontally ? 
Does Mr Sadler believe, that during the thirty years which 
elapsed between 1754 and 1784, the population of Prussia had 
been diminishing? No fact in history is better ascertained than 
that, during the long peace which followed the seven years’ war, 
it increased with great rapidity. Indeed, if the fecundity were 
what Mr Sadler states it to have been, it must have increased 
with great rapidity. Yet, the ratio of births to marriages is 
greater in 1784 than in 1754, and that in every province. It 
is, therefore, perfectly clear that the fecundity does not diminish 
whenever the density of tho population increases. 
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We will try another of Mr Sadler’s tables : 


TABLE LXXXI. 


Showing the Estimated Prolificness of Marriages in England, at 
the close of the Seventeenth Century. 


Number |One An-| Number | Children |Total Num- 
Places. of nual Mar. of to one ber of 
Inhabitants. | riage, to | Marriages.| Marriage. | Births. 


ee eS —_ eg | | eunee 


London .. . 530,000 106 5000 ‘ 20,000 
Large Towns . 870,000 128 6800 4. 30,000 
Small Towns and \. 


d 4, 90.9 d 
Country Places § 4,100,000 141 | 29,200 8 | 140,160 


ee | Se | | SE | 


5,500,000 | 134 | 41,000 4.65 | 190,760 


Standing by itself, this table, like most of the others, seems 
to support Mr Sadler’s theory. But surely London, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, was far more thickly peopled than 
the kingdom of England now is. Yet the fecundity in London 
at the close of the seventeenth century was 4; and the average 
fecundity of the whole kingdom now is not more, according to 
Mr Sadler, than 34. Then, again, the large towns in 1700 were 
far more thickly peopled than Westmorland and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire now are. Yet the fecundity in those large 
towns was then 4.5. And Mr Sadler tells us that it is now 
only 4.2 in Westmorland and the North Riding. 

It is scarcely necessary to say any thing about the censuses 
of the Netherlands, as Mr Sadler himself confesses that there is 
some difficulty in reconciling them with his theory, and helps 
out his awkward explanation, by supposing, quite gratuitously, 
as it seems to us, that the official documents are inaccurate. 
The argument which he has drawn from the United States will 
detain us but for a very short time. He has not told us,—per- 
haps he had not the means of telling us,—what proportion the 
number of births in the different parts of that country bears to 
the number of marriages. He shows, that in the thinly-peopled 
states, the number of children bears a greater proportion to the 
number of grown-up people than in the old states; and this, he 
conceives, is a sufficient proof that the condensation of the popu 
lation is unfavourable to fecundity. Wedeny the infereuce al- 
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together. Nothing can be more obvious than the explanation of 
the phenomenon. The back settlements are for the most part 
peopled by emigration from the old states; and emigrants are 
almost always breeders. They are almost always vigorous 
people in the prime of life. Mr Sadler himself, in another part 
of his book, in which he tries, very unsuccessfully, to show that 
the rapid multiplication of the people of America is principally 
owing to emigration from Europe, states this fact in the plainest 
manner : 

‘ Nothing is more certain, than that emigration is almost univer- 
sally supplied by “single persons in the beginning of mature life ;” nor, 
secondly, that such persons, as Dr Franklin long ago asserted, “ marry 
and raise families.” 

‘Nor is this all. It is not more true, that emigrants, generally 
speaking, consist of individuals in the prime of life, than that “ they are 
the most active and vigorous” of that age, as Dr Seybert describes them 
to be. They are, as it respects the principle at issue, a select class, 
even compared with that of their own age generally considered. Their 
very object in leaving their native countries is to settle in life, a phrase 
that needs no explanation; and they do so. No equal number of human 
beings, therefore, have ever given so large or rapid an increase to a 
community as “ settlers” have invariably done.’ 

It is perfectly clear that children are more numerous in the 
back settlements of America than in the maritime states, not be- 
cause unoccupied land makes people prolific, but because the 
most prolific people go to the unoccupied land. 

Mr Sadler having, as he conceives, fully established his theory 
of population by statistical evidence, proceeds to prove, ‘ that it 
‘ is in unison, or rather required by the principles of physiology.’ 
— difference between himself and his opponents he states as 
ollows :— 


‘ In pursuing this part of my subject, I must begin by reminding the 
reader of the difference between those who hold the superfecundity of 
mankind, and myself, in regard to those principles which will form the 
basis of the present argument. They contend, that production precedes 
population ; I, on the contrary, maintain that population precedes, and is 
indeed the cause of, production. They teach, that man breeds up to the 
capital, or in proportion to the abundance of the food, he possesses ; I 
assert, that he is comparatively sterile when he is wealthy, and that he 
breeds in proportion to his poverty ; not meaning, however, by that po-« 
verty, a state of privation approaching to actual starvation, any more than, 
I suppose, they would contend, that extreme and culpable excess is the 
grand patron of population, In a word, they hold that a state of ease 
and affluence is the great promoter of prolificness: I maintain that acon- 
siderable degree of labour, and even privation, is a more efficient cause 
of an increased degree of human fecundity.’ 


To prove this point, he quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, Dr Short, 
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Dr Gregory, Dr Perceval, M. Villermi, Lord Bacon, and Rous- 
seau. We will not dispute about it; for it seems quite clear to us, 
that if he succeeds in establishing it, he overturns his own 
theory. If men breed in proportion to their poverty, as he tells 
us here,—and at the same time breed in inverse proportion to 
their numbers, as he told us before, it necessarily follows, that 
the poverty of men must be in inverse proportion to their num- 
bers. Inverse proportion, indeed, as we have shown, is not 
the phrase which expresses Mr Sadler’s meaning. To speak more 
correctly, it follows from his two positions, that if one popula- 
tion be thinner than another, it will also be poorer. Is this the 
fact? Mr Sadler tells us, in one of those tables which we have 
already quoted, that in the United States, the population is four 
to a square mile, and the fecundity 5.22 to a marriage, and that 
in Russia the population is twenty-three to a square mile, and 
the fecundity 4.94 to a marriage. Is the North American la- 
bourer poorer than the Russian boor? If not, what becomes of 
Mr Sadler’s argument ? 

The most decisive proof of Mr Sadler’s theory, according to 
him, is that which he has kept for the last. It is derived from 
the registers of the English Peerage. The Peers, he says, and 


says truly, are the class with respect to whom we possess the 
most accurate statistical information. 


‘ Touching their xwmber, this has been accurately known and recorded 
ever since the order has existed in the country. For several centuries 
past, the addition to it of a single individual has been a matter of public 
interest and notoriety: this hereditary honour, conferring not personal 
dignity merely, but important privileges, and being almost always identi- 
fied with great wealth and influence. The records relating to it are kept 
with the most scrupulous attention, not only by heirs and expectants, but 
they are appealed to by more distant connexions, as conferring distinc- 
tion on all who can claim such affinity. Hence there are few disputes 
concerning successions to this rank, but such as go back to very remote 
periods, In later times, the marriages, births, and deaths, of the nobility, 
have not only been registered by and known to those personally interest- 
ed, but have been published periodically, and, consequently, subject to 
perpetual correction and revision ; while many of the most powerful mo- 
tives which can influence the human mind conspire to preserve these re- 
cords from the slightest falsification. Compared with these, therefore, all 
other registers, or reports, whether of “ sworn searchers” or others, are 
incorrectness itself.’ 

Mr Sadler goes on to tell us that the Peers are a marrying 
class, and that their general longevity proves them to bea healthy 
class. Still peerages often become extinct ;—and from this fact 
he infers, that they are a sterile class. So far, says he, from 
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increasing in geometrical progression, they do not even keep 
up their numbers. ‘ Nature interdicts their increase.’ 


‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘ in all ages of the world, aud in every nation of it, 
have the highest ranks of the community been the most sterile, and the 
lowest the most prolific. As itrespects our own country, from the lowest 
grade of society, the Irish peasant, to the highest, the British peer, this 
remains a conspicuous truth; and the regulation of the degree of fecun- 
dity conformably to this principle, through the intermediate gradations of 
society, constitutes one of the features of the system developed in these 
pages. 

We take the issue which Mr Sadler has himself offered. We 
agree with him, that the registers of the English Peerage are of 
far higher authority than any other statistical documents. We 
are content that by those registers his principle should be jud- 
ged. And we meet him by positively denying his facts. We 
assert, that the English nobles are not only not a sterile, but an 
eminently prolific, part of the community. Mr Sadler concludes, 
that they are sterile, merely because peerages often become ex- 
tinct. Is this the proper way of ascertaining the point? Is it 
thus that he avails himself of those registers, on the accuracy 
and fulness of which he descants so largely? Surely his right 
course would have been to count the marriages, and the number 
of births, in the Peerage. This he has not done ;—but we have 
done it. And what is the result ? 

It appears from the last edition of Debrett’s Peerage, pub- 
lished in 1828, that there were at that time 287 peers of the 
United Kingdom, who had been married once or oftener. The 
whole number of marriages contracted by these 287 peers was 
333. The number of children by these marriages was 1437,— 
more than five to a peer,—more than 4,3 to a marriage,—more, 
that is to say, than the average number in those counties of Eng- 
land, in which, according to Mr Sadler’s own statement, the fe- 
cundity is the greatest. 

But this is not all. These marriages had not, in 1828, pro- 
duced their full effect. Some of them had been very lately 
contracted. In a very large proportion of them there was every 
probability of additional issue. To allow for this probability, 
we may safely add one to the average which we have already 
obtained, and rate the fecundity of a noble marriage in England 
at 5.3 ;—higher than the fecundity which Mr Sadler assigns to 
the people of the United States. Even if we do not make this 
allowance, the average fecundity of the marriages of peers is 
higher by one-fifth than the average fecundity of marriages 
throughout the kingdom. And this is the sterile class! This 
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is the class which ‘ nature has interdicted from increasing !’ The 
evidence to which Mr Sadler has himself appealed proves that 
his principle is false,—utterly false,—wildly and extravagantly 
false. It proves that a class, living during half of every year in the 
most crowded population in the world, breeds faster than those 
who live inthe country,—that the class which enjoys the greatest 
degree of luxury and ease, breeds faster than the class which 
undergoes labour and privation. To talk a little in Mr Sadler’s 
style, we must own that we are ourselves surprised at the re- 
sults which our examination of the peerage has brought out. 
We certainly should have thought that the habits of fashionable 
life, and long residence even in the most airy parts of so great 
a city as London, would have been more unfavourable to the 
fecundity of the higher orders than they appear to be. 

Peerages, it is true, often become extinct. But it is quite clear 
from what we have stated, that this is not because peeresses are 
barren. There is no difficulty in discovering what the causes 
really are. In the first place, most of the titles of our nobles 
are limited to heirs male ; so that, though the average fecundity 
of a noble marriage is upwards of 5, yet, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a peerage, it cannot be reckoned at much more than 2}. 
Secondly, though the peers are, as Mr Sadler says, a marrying 
class, the younger sons of peers are decidedly not a marrying 
class; so that a peer, though he has at least as great a chance 
of having a son as his neighbours, has less chance than they 
of having a collateral heir. 

We have now disposed, we think, of Mr Sadler’s principle of 
population. Our readers must, by this time, be pretty well sa- 
tisfied as to his qualifications for setting up theories of his own. 
We will, therefore, present them with a few instances of the 
skill and fairness which he shows when he undertakes to pull 
down the theories of other men. The doctrine of Mr Malthus, 
that population, if not checked by want, by vice, by excessive 
mortality, or by the prudent self-denial of individuals, would in- 
crease in a geometric progression, is, in Mr Sadler’s opinion, at 
once false and atrocious. 

*‘ It may at once be denied,’ says he, ‘ that human increase 
‘ proceeds geometrically ; and for this simple but decisive reason, 
‘ that the existence of a geometrical ratio of increase in the works 
* of nature, is neither true nor possible. It would fling into utter 
* confusion all order, time, magnitude, and space.’ 

This is as curious a specimen of reasoning as any that has 
been offered to the world since the days when theories were 
founded on the principle that nature abhors a vacuum. We pro- 
ceed a few pages farther, however ; and we then find that geo- 
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metric progression is unnatural only in those cases in which Mr 
Malthus conceives that it exists; and that in all cases in which 
Mr Malthus denies the existence of a geometric ratio, nature 
changes sides, and adopts that ratio as the rule of increase. 

Mr Malthus holds that subsistence will increase only in an 
arithmetical ratio. ‘ As far as nature has to do with the ques- 
‘ tion,’ says Mr Sadler, ‘ men might, for instance, plant twice the 
* number of peas, and breed from a double number of the same 
‘animals, with equal prospect of their multiplication.’ Now, 
if Mr Sadler thinks that, as far as nature is concerned, four sheep 
will double as fast as two, and eight as fast as four, how can 
he deny that the geometrical ratio of increase does exist in the 
works of nature? Or has he a definition of his own for geo- 
metrical progression, as well as for inverse proportion ? 

Mr Malthus, and those who agree with him, have generally 
referred to the United States, as a country in which the human 
race increases in a geometrical ratio, and have fixed on twenty- 
five years as the term in which the population of that country 
doubles itself. Mr Sadler contends that it is physically impos- 
sible for a people to double in twenty-five years; nay, that 
thirty-five years is far too short a period,—that the Americans 
do not double by procreation in less than forty-seven years,— 
and that the rapid increase of their numbers is produced by emi- 
gration from Europe. 

Emigration has certainly had some effect in increasing the 
population of the United States. But so great has the rate of 
that increase been, that after making full allowance for the effect 
of emigration, there will be a residue, attributable to procreation 
alone, amply sufficient to double the population in twenty-five 
years. 

Mr Sadler states the results of the four censuses as follows : 

© There were, of white inhabitants, in the whole of the United States 
in 1790, 3,093,111; in 1800, 4,309,656 ; in 1810, 5,862,093 ; and in 
1820, 7,861,710. ‘The increase, in the first term, being 39 per cent; 
that in the second, 36 per cent ; and that in the third and last, 33 per cent. 
It is superfluous to say, that it is utterly impossible to deduce the geo- 
metric theory of human increase, whatever be the period of duplication, 
from such terms as these.’ 


Mr Sadler is a bad arithmetician. The increase in the last term 
is not, as he states it, 33 per cent, but more than 34 per cent. 
Now, an increase of 32 per cent in ten years, is more than sufli- 
cient to double the population in twenty-five years. And there 

s, we think, very strong reason to believe that the white popu- 
ilation of the United States docs increase by 32 per cent every 
ten years, 
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Our reason is this: There is in the United States a class of 
persons whose numbers are not increased by emigration,—the 
negro slaves. During the interval which elapsed between the 
census of 1810 and the census of 1820, the change in their num- 
bers must have been produced by procreation, and by procrea- 
tion alone. Their situation, though much happier than that of 
the wretched beings who cultivate the sugar plantations of Tri- 
nidad and Demerara, cannot be supposed to be more favourable 
to health and fecundity than that of free labourers. In 1810, 
the slave trade had been but recently abolished, and there were 
in consequence many more male than female slaves,—a circum- 
stance, of course, very unfavourable to procreation, Slaves are 
perpetually passing into the class of freemen; but no freeman 
ever descends into servitude ; so that the census will not exhi- 
bit the whole effect of the procreation which really takes place. 

We find by the census of 1810, that the number of slaves in 
the Union was then 1,191,000. In 1820, they had increased to 
1,538,000. That is to say, in ten years, they had increased 29 

r cent—within three per cent of that rate of increase which 
would double their numbers in twenty-five years. We may, 
we think, fairly calculate, that if the female slaves had been as 
numerous as the males, and if no manumissions had taken place, 
the census of the slave population would have exhibited an in- 
crease of 32 per cent in ten years. 

If we are right in fixing on 32 per cent as the rate at which 
the white population of America increases by procreation in ten 
years, it will follow, that, during the last ten years of the eight- 
eenth century, nearly one-sixth of the increase was the effect 
of emigration; from 1800 to 1810, about one-ninth; and from 
1810 to 1820, about one-seventeenth. This is what we should 
have expected ; for it is clear that, unless the number of emi- 
grants be constantly increasing, it must, as compared with the 
resident population, be relatively decreasing. The number of 
persons added to the population of the United States by emigra- 
tion, between 1810 and 1820, would be nearly 120,000. From 
the data furnished by Mr Sadler himself, we should be inclined 
to think that this would be a fair estimate. 


‘ Dr Seybert says, that the passengers to ten of the principal ports of 
the United States, in the year 1817, amounted to 22,235; of whom 
11,977 were from Great Britain and Ireland; 4164 from Germany and 
Holland; 1245 from France ; 58 from Italy; 2901 from the British pos- 
sessions in North America; 1569 from the West Indies; and from all 
other countries, 321. These, however, we may conclude, with the editor 
of Styles’s Register, were far short of the number that arrived.’ 


We have not the honour of knowing either Dr Seybert or the 
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editor of Styles’s Register. We cannot, therefore, decide on 
their respective claims to our confidence so peremptorily as Mr 
Sadler thinks fit to do. Nor can we agree to what Mr Sadler 
very gravely assigns as a reason for disbelieving Dr Seybert’s 
testimony. ‘ Such accounts,’ he says, ‘if not wilfully exagge- 
‘ rated, must always fall short of the truth.’ It would be a cu- 
rious question of casuistry to determine what a man ought to 
do in a case in which he cannot tell the truth except by being 
guilty of wilful exaggeration. We will, however, suppose, 
with Mr Sadler, that Dr Seybert, finding himself compelled 
to choose between two sins, preferred telling a falsehood to ex- 
aggerating ; and that he has consequently underrated the number 
of emigrants. We will take it at double of the Doctor’s estimate, 
and suppose that in 1817, 45,000 Europeans crossed to the United 
States. Now, it must be remembered, that the year 1817 was 
a year of the severest and most general distress over all Europe, 
—a year of scarcity everywhere, and of cruel famine in some 
places. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the emigration 
of 1817 was very far above the average, probably more than 
three times that of an ordinary year. Till the year 1815, the 
war rendered it almost impossible to emigrate to the United 
States either from England or from the Continent. If we sup- 
pose the average emigration of the remaining years to have been 
16,000, we shall probably not be much mistaken. In 1818 and 
1819, the number was certainly much beyond that average; in 
1815 and 1816, probably much below it. But even if we were 
to suppose that in every year from the peace to 1820, the num- 
ber of emigrants had been as high as we have supposed it to be 
in 1817, the increase by procreation among the white inhabitants 
of the United States would still appear to be about 30 per cent 
in ten years. 

Mr Sadler acknowledges that Cobbett exaggerates the num- 
ber of emigrants, when he states it at 150,000 a-year. Yet even 
this estimate, absurdly great as it is, would not be suflicient 
to explain the increase of the population of the United States on 
Mr Sadler’s principles. He is, he tells us, ‘ convinced that dou- 
‘ bling in 35 years is a far more rapid duplication than ever has 
* taken place in that country from procreation only.’ An in- 
crease of 20 per cent in ten years, by procreation, would there- 
fore be the very utmost that he would allow to be possible. We 
have already shown, by reference to the census of the slave po- 
pulation, that this doctrine is quite absurd. And, if we suppose it 
to be sound, we shall be driven to the conclusion, that above eight 
hundred thousand people emigrated from Europe to the United 
States in a space of little more than five years. The whole in- 
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crease of the white population from 1810 to 1820, was within a 
few hundreds of 2,000,000. If we are to attribute to procrea- 
tion only 20 per cent on the number returned by the census 
of 1810, we shall have about 830,000 persons to account for 
in some other way ;—and to suppose that the emigrants who 
went to America between the peace of 1815 and the census of 
1820, with the children who were born to them there, would 
make up that number, would be the height of absurdity. 

We could say much more; but we think it quite unnecessary 
at present. We have shown that Mr Sadler is careless in the 
collection of facts,—that he is incapable of reasoning on facts 
when he has collected them,—that he does not understand the 
simplest terms of science,—that he has enounced a proposition of 
which he does not know the meaning,—that the proposition 
which he means to enounce, and which he tries to prove, leads 
directly to all those consequences which he represents as im- 
pious and immoral,—and that, from the very documents to 
which he has himself appealed, it may be demonstrated that his 
theory is false. We may, perhaps, resume the subject when 
his next volume appears. Meanwhile, we hope that he will de- 
lay its publication until he has learned a little arithmetic, and 
unlearned a great deal of eloquence. 


Art. Il.—The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D. Master of Tri- 
nity College, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge: with an Account of his Writings, and Anecdotes 
of many distinguished Characters during the period in which he 
Jlourished. By James Henry Monk, D.D. Dean of Peter- 
borough. 4to. London; 1830. 


[Ts the history of classical learning in England, where classical 

learning has long flourished, and where we trust it will long 
continue to flourish,* the most conspicuous name is that of Ri- 
chard Bentley, who was indeed one of the most prominent 
characters of the age to which he belonged ; he was equally dis- 
tinguished for the vigour of his intellect, the extent of his eru- 
dition, and the decision of his conduct. His life was long and 
active, and certainly was not spent in an even tenor; it was 


* ¢ Nulli sunt hostes eruditionis, nisi ineruditi, qui fumos suos, licet 
‘ videantur dsgoeas%, non uisi sue sortis hominibus possunt venditare.’ 
(Grevii Pref. in Bern. Ferrarium de Ritu sacrarum Ecclesiz yeteris Con- 
cionum, p. iii, Ultraj. 1692, Svo.) 
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spent in such a manner, that his natural element appears to have 
been the element of strife and contention. His literary con- 
troversies, not few in number, were conducted with much fero- 
city ; nor was his name more familiarly known in the classical 
haunts of the Muses, than in the unclassical Court of King’s 
Bench. Of this most learned and pugnacious individual, no 
ample and satisfactory account had hitherto appeared ; and the 
task of récording the events of his personal and literary history, 
was very laudably undertaken by Dr Monk, who has cultivated 
similar studies, and who was lately a fellow of the college over 
which Bentley presided for the space of forty-two years. Many 
of the continental scholars may perhaps regret that his life was 
not written in the general language of the learned; but those 
who are acquainted with such excellent models as the life ‘of 
Hemsterhusius, written by Ruhnkenius, and the life of Ruhn- 
kenius, written by Wyttenbach, would not easily have been sa- 
tisfied with the execution of a similar task. The Elogium Ti- 
berii Hemsterhusii is composed with a degree of purity and ele- 
gance that is scarcely surpassed in the entire compass of mo- 
dern Latinity; nor can it be affirmed that the Vita Davidis 
Ruhnkenii is unworthy of the subject, or of an author who had 
been trained in so excellent a school of philology.* But the 
slang of an English university, and all the proceedings in an 
English lawsuit, could not be exhibited with much grace in a 
Latin narrative ; nor would foreigners feel much interest in some 
of the ample details for which we are indebted to the industry 
of Dr Monk. We are however far from asserting that his de- 
tails, copious as they are, appear tedious or uninteresting to us: 
some of them are not a little curious in themselves, and they 
relate to a very singular personage. To the records of his col- 
lege and university, the author had the most direct and easy 
access ; and in examining the numerous publications of which 
Bentley was the subject or the author, he appears to have exer- 
cised a considerable degree of diligence. 


* Wyttenbach’s Latinity is not so unexceptionable as that of his pre- 
ceptor and friend. He is too much inclined to introduce poetical phrase- 
ology, and he occasionally uses an unauthorized expression. To this class 
we refer such phrases as the following: “ ut cum poeta loquar,” “ ut 
cum Tullio loquar.” (Vita Rulnkenii: Opuscula, tom i. p. 530, 548, 
Lugd. Bat. 1821, 2 tom. 8vo.) Similar phrases are of very frequent oc- 
currence in modern writers, but we entertain strong doubts of their being 
justified by the authority of the ancients. Sir George Baker, one of the 
Cambridge classics, speaks in the same manner: “ ut cum optimo Syden- 
hamo loquar.” (Opuscula Medica, p. 137, edit, Lond, 1771, 8vo.) 
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Llis object, as he states in the preface, ‘ may be considered 
‘{as] threefold: first, to give a full and impartial view of 
‘ Bentley’s life and character ; secondly, a sketch of literary his- 
‘ tory during the period in which he flourished ; and, thirdly, an 
‘ account of what is worthy of notice in the annals of the college 
‘and university, for the first forty years of the eighteenth cen- 
‘tury.’ Such a work, it is evident, must be most interesting to 
those who are connected with the University of Cambridge ; 
but it is not without its attractions to those who feel any strong 
interest in the general history of literature. The name of Bent- 
ley, which occupies a very prominent place in the works of 
Pope, Swift, and other contemporary satirists, is familiarly 
known to multitudes who have no knowledge of his writings, or 
of his real character ; and we may perhaps be considered as not 
unsuitably employed, if we attempt to exhibit a rapid sketch of 
his personal and literary history. Of the publication now be- 
fore us, the text extends to no fewer than 668 pages, and these 
are succeeded by an appendix of 64 pages. 

Richard Bentley, a native of Oulton in the parish of Roth- 
well and the West Riding of Yorkshire, was born on the 27th 
of January 1662. His lineage was neither so high nor so low 
as it has sometimes been represented : his ‘ progenitors were of 
‘ that respectable class which has supplied every profession with 
‘ many of its brightest ornaments, the higher description of Eng- 
‘lish yeomen.’ During the civil wars, his grandfather, James 
Bentley, had been a captain in the royal army, and having fall- 
en into the hands of the enemy, he ended his life as a prisoner 
in Pontefract Castle. His father, Thomas Bentley, who was 
the possessor of a small estate at Woodlesford, married, as his 
second wife, Sarah, the daughter of Richard Willie, a stone- 
mason at Oulton; and their first child was the individual who 
afterwards rendered the family illustrious. For the first ele- 
ments even of classical learning, he is said to have been in- 
debted to his mother, who is described as a woman of an excel- 
lent understanding. After having been a day-scholar at the 
neighbouring hamlet of Methley, he was sent to the grammar- 
school of Wakefield, where John Potter, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, likewise received his early education. On the 
24th of May 1676, he was entered as a subsizar of St John’s 
College, which was then the largest in the University of Cam- 
bridge: his tutor was Joseph Johnston, and the master of the 
college Dr Francis Turner, afterwards Bishop of Ely. Of the 
peculiar direction of his academical studies, no record has been 
preserved : that he cultivated classical learning with great energy 
and perseverance, cannot well be doubted; and his biographer 
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is led to infer, that he was far from neglecting the mathematical 
sciences. We are reminded that the academical prizes which 
now serve to stimulate the exertions of students, had at that 
period no existence ; but it is also necessary to recollect, that a 
mind constituted like that of Bentley required no stimulus of 
this ordinary nature. Youthful genius, when it enters upon its 
proper career, proceeds with an impulse that seems to be in- 
stinctive ; and not unfrequently it nourishes a secret contempt 
for all those objects which are most attractive to minds of a se- 
condary mould. Bentley, who was never oppressed with any 
distrust of his own powers or attainments, must speedily have 
felt a consciousness of superiority over all his classical instruc- 
tors ; and, like every other scholar who makes any bold excur- 
sions beyond the common limits, he must to a great extent have 
been his own preceptor. 

Having continued at college for upwards of two years, he 
became a scholar on the foundation of Dr Dowman; and at the 
expiration of the third year, he succeeded to one of the York- 
shire scholarships, founded by Sir Marmaduke Constable. At 
the regular period, he commenced bachelor of arts, ‘in company 
‘ with a greater number of students than have ever since taken 
‘ their degree at the same time, till the last two or three years.’ 
In the list of honours, his place corresponds with that of third 
wrangler, according to the present distribution. From a fellow- 
ship of his college he was excluded by a provision in the sta- 
tutes, which prohibited more than two fellows from being chosen 
from the same county. He was however appointed head-master 
of the grammar school of Spalding in Lincolnshire: the nomi- 
nation to this office had lapsed to the college; and, as his bio- 
grapher remarks, the commission of so important a trust to a 
youth who had only completed the twentieth year of his age, is 
not merely a testimony of his scholarship, but implies an opinion 
favourable to his general character. On attaining the age of 
majority, he disposed of his interest in the Oulton property to 
his brother James, the issue of their father’s first marriage ; an 
the money thus procured he devoted to the purchase of books, 
which are not less necessary to a scholar than tools to a carpen- 
ter. Bentley did not long retain the functions of a schoolmas- 
ter ; for, after an interval of about twelve months, he became 
domestic tutor to the son of Dr Stillingfleet, dean of St Paul’s, 
who had formerly been a fellow of St John’s College. This si- 
tuation was more favourable to the cultivation of his talents, and 
to his views of advancement in the clerical profession. Stilling- 
fleet was himself a man of a large capacity, and was eminently 
distinguished by the extent and variety of his learning; he was 
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skilled in philology, history, divinity, and even in jurisprudence: 
he was one of the most able and zealous champions of the church 
of England at an alarming crisis; but he appeared to less ad- 
vantage in his philosophical contest with Locke, relating to sub- 
jects of which he had not attained to the same masterly know- 
ledge. He was, besides, a person of an amiable disposition ; and 
as his house was frequented by many eminent characters in the 
church and state, Bentley enjoyed new opportunities of enlar- 
ging the sphere of his observation; but he probably reckoned it 
a still greater advantage that ‘ he here enjoyed the use of one of 
‘ the best private libraries in the world.’ Along with this pre- 
ferment, the dean held the rectory of St Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
he chiefly resided in London. Bentley took the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in the month of July 1683, and his personal connexion 
with the university of Cambridge was afterwards discontinued 
for the space of seventeen years. In the meantime, he prosecuted 
his studies with great ardour and success : his favourite pursuits 
were evidently those of classical philology, but he did not ne- 
glect the study of the Oriental languages. Soon after the Revo- 
lution, the eminent merits of Dr Stillingfleet were rewarded 
with the bishopric of Worcester ; and about the same period he 
sent his son James to the University of Oxford, where both he 
and his tutor became members of Wadham College. Bentley 
was incorporated master of arts on the fourth of July 1689. He 
lived on terms of intimacy with some of the most learned mem- 
bers of the university, particularly Humphrey Hody, fellow and 
tutor of Wadham, and afterwards professor of Greek, Dr Ber- 
nard, Savilian professor of astronomy, who with his skill in the 
exact sciences united a profound knowledge of ancient litera- 
ture, and Dr Mill, principal of St Edmund’s Hall, who is well 
known as the editor of the Greek Testament. But one of the 
chief attractions of the place was the Bodleian Library, with 
its copious stores of classical manuscripts. These he appears to 
have consulted with great diligence ; and, among other proofs of 
his industry, we find that he collated three manuscripts of 
Hephaestion, an author to whom his attention was necessarily 
directed, in consequence of his early and deep researches on 
ancient metre. In the ardour of his youthful ambition, he pro- 
jected editions of Greek grammarians and of Latin poets; he 
indeed pursued a course of study which gradually prepared him. 
for any department of classical enterprise. The project which 
he now contemplated as the foundation of his fame, was a com- 
plete collection of the fragments of the Greek poets ; an under- 
taking, as Dr Monk remarks, ‘ the magnitude and difficulty of 
‘which those only ein appreciate, who have ever endeavoured 
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¢ to collect the quotations of any one poet, scattered through the 
‘ whole range of classical authors, as well as of grammarians, 
‘ scholiasts, and lexicographers.’ This project he never execu- 
ted; but of his competency for such a task, he has left sufficient 
evidence in his collection of the fragments of Callimachus, after- 
wards communicated to Graevius. At the suggestion, as is sup- 
posed, of the very learned Bishop Lloyd, he undertook the stu- 
pendous task of publishing a complete edition of the Greek lexi- 
cographers: three volumes in folio were destined for Hesy- 
chius, Suidas, and the Etymologicon Magnum, to be printed in 
corresponding columns; and a fourth volume was reserved for 
Julius Pollux, and for other writers of smaller note. But where 
so much is attempted, little will often be accomplished: the 
general design, which was too vast to be properly executed by 
one individual, appears to have been abandoned after a short 
interval ; and it is much to be regretted that he did not at least 
publish an edition of Hesychius, an author in whom he professes 
to have made upwards of five thousand corrections. Of his 
familiarity with this lexicographer, he exhibited a sufficient spe- 
cimen in his earliest publication, his Lpistola ad cl. v. Joannem 
Millium, S.T.P., subjoined to Dr Hody’s edition of the chronicle 
of Joannes Malela Antiochenus, which was printed at Oxford 
in the year 1691. ‘The various and accurate learning, and the 
‘ astonishing sagacity displayed in the Epistle to Mill, attracted 
¢ the attention of every person capable of judging upon such sub- 
‘jects. The originality of Bentley’s style, the boldness of his 
‘ opinions, and his secure reliance upon unfailing stores of Jearn- 
‘ ing, all marked him out as a scholar to be ranked with Scali- 
‘ ger, Casaubon, and Gataker.’ And thus, at the age of twen- 
ty-nine, he laid the foundation of a high reputation among men 
of learning. 

His next appearance before the public was in the character 
of a divine. He had received deacon’s orders from Compton, 
Bishop of London, in the year 1690, and soon afterwards had 
been appointed one of the Bishop of Worcester’s chaplains. In 
the year 1692, the four trustees, one of whom was Evelyn, ho- 
noured him with the first nomination to Boyle’s lectureship. The 
eight discourses which he preached in consequence of this ap- 
pointment, embrace a confutation of atheism : they are in a great 
degree directed against the principles of Hobbes and Spinoza, 
which have too certain a tendency to atheism, although they are 
not professedly atheistical ; and, according to his biographer, 
Bentley claims the undoubted merit of having been the first to 
display the discoveries of Newton in a popular form, and to ex- 
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plain their irresistible force in the proof of a Deity.* Before he 
ventured to print his Lectures, he consulted this great philoso- 
pher respecting some of the arguments which he had founded 
upon those discoveries ; and his different queries were answer- 
ed in four letters, which were afterwards communicated to the 
public by Bentley’s grandson, Richard Cumberland.+ His re- 
putation as a man of talents and learning was greatly augment- 
ed by the publication of his Lectures ; of which the sixth edition, 
including other three discourses, was printed at Cambridge in 
the year 1735. The Lectures were translated into Latin by Jab- 
lonski, who was himself a writer of distinguished learning.{ Nor 
did the merit of the author remain without its reward : in 1692, 
soon after he had taken priest’s orders, he obtained a prebend 
in the cathedral of Worcester ; and in the course of the follow- 
ing year, he succeeded Henry de Justel as keeper of the king’s 
library. 

In 1694 he was again appointed to preach the Boyle Lectures, 
and he then selected as their subject the defence of Christianity 
against infidels; but this series of discourses his friends could 
not prevail upon him to publish, nor has it been ascertained that 
the manuscript is still preserved. He had now made great pro- 
gress in preparing editions of Manilius and Philostratus; and 
he appears to have been chiefly deterred from sending them to 
the press, by the increased expense of paper and printing in 
England. He was induced, by the cheapness of German typo- 
graphy, to adopt the plan of printing his edition of the Greek 
sophist at Leipzig, and there one sheet was actually printed as 
a specimen; but he was disgusted with the meanness of its ap- 
pearance, and resolved that his learned animadversions should 


* In a preface manifestly written by himself, the merits of Bentley are 
thus proclaimed : ‘ Was not he the first that discovered the unknown use 
‘ of the excellent Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia Mathematica, and success- 
‘ fully applied that theory to demonstrate the being of God? Have not 
‘ all the writers upon that subject copied after his Boyle’s Lectures ? And 
‘have not the atheists been silent since that time, and sheltered them- 
‘ selves under deism ?’ (Present State of Trinity College in Cambridge. 
Lond. 1710, 8vo.) 

+ Four Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to Doctor Bentley, containing 
some Arguments in proof of a Deity. Lond. 1756, 8vo.—The first letter 
commences with this paragraph: ‘When I wrote my treatise about our 
‘system, I had an eye upon such principles as might work with consider- 
‘ing men, for the belief of a Deity, and nothing can rejoice me more than 
‘to find it useful for that purpose. But if I have done the public any 
‘service this way, it is due to nothing but industry and patient thought, 

t Berolini, 1696, 8yo, 
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not be exhibited in so unsuitable a dress. ‘ It may be remark. 
‘ ed,’ says Dr Monk, ‘ that Bentley always placed a high value 
‘ upon typographical elegance, and was more fastidious upon this 
‘ head, than might have been expected from one who so well 
‘ understood the intrinsic merits of a book.’ In this respect how- 
ever we are more inclined to commend than to censure his 
taste: the elegance of typography is in most cases a very harm- 
less luxury; nor do we perceive any difliculty in supposing that 
a competent judge of good printing may also be a competent 
judge of good writing. It was in a great measure owing to his 
zeal and perseverance that the university-press at Cambridge 
was again placed upon a creditable footing : it had continued ina 
declining state since the time of the civil wars; and a sufficient 
sum having been raised for defraying the expense of new build- 
ings, new presses, and new types, the charge of providing types 
was solely intrusted to him. We are expressly informed that 
the subscriptions were principally procured by his exertions. 
The types were cast in Holland; and some well-known books 
which afterwards issued from that press, particularly Taylor’s 
Demosthenes, Kuster’s Suidas, and Talbot’s Horace, afford suf- 
ficient evidence of the commission having been placed in proper 
hands. In the year 1695, his patron the Bishop of Worcester 
gave him the rectory of Hartlebury, to be held till his old pupil 
should arrive at the canonical age. This preferment he retained 
for the space of three years. The interest of the same worthy 
prelate had, about this period, procured him the nomination of 
chaplain in ordinary to the king. It must be recorded as an 
instance of scandalous ingratitude, that, when the bishop's 
grandson Benjamin Stillingfleet was left an orphan, and was 
sent in the humble capacity of a sizar to Trinity College, Bent- 
ley refused to give him a fellowship, and preferred several com- 
petitors of inferior attainments. At the beginning of the year 
1696, he ceased to reside in the bishop’s house in Park Street, 
Westminster, and took possession of the librarian’s apartments 
in St James’s Palace; and in the month of July he took the 
degree of doctor of divinity at Cambridge. He was appointed 
to preach the commencement-sermon, and the subject which he 
selected was that ‘ Of Revelation and the Messias;’ a subject 
which he has treated in a manner not unworthy of his reputation. 

Dr Bentley was now making a rapid approach to the full height 
of his literary fame ; and his principal efforts were more the re- 
sult of accidental excitements, than of his own deliberate plans. 
In the year 1692, Sir William Temple, one of the most fashion- 
able writers of the age, had published an Essay upon the An- 
cient and Modern Learning, in which he strenuously opposed 
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the opinions of Fontenelle and Perrault, who had given a very 
decided preference to the moderns. But his own learning was 
inadequate to so serious an undertaking, and his commendation 
of the ancients is therefore of very doubtful value. Of his mode 
of estimating the merit of modern writers, it has been justly 
mentioned as a curious specimen, that the names of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bacon, and Newton, have not found a place in his essay. 
In confirmation of his position, that the oldest books extant are 
still the best of their kind, he produces the Fables of Esop and 
the Epistles of Phalaris, which he believed to be the most ancient 
pieces of prose written by profane authors. And in reference 
to the work which bears the name of the ancient tyrant, he is 
pleased to remark, ‘ I think he must have little skill in painting, 
‘that cannot find out this to be an original.’ The attention 
thus directed to Phalaris seems to have suggested the expediency 
of a new edition. Dr Aldrich, the learned dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was accustomed to employ some of his best 
scholars in preparing editions of classical works; and of these 
publications, which were generally of a moderate compass, it 
was his practice to present a copy to every young man in his 
college. The task of editing the Epistles of Phalaris was com- 
mitted to the Hon. Charles Boyle, brother to the Earl of Or- 
rery; a young gentleman of pleasing manners, and of a relish 
for learning creditable to his age and rank. He had profited 
by the tuition of Dr Gale, the dean of York, who had long cul- 
tivated Grecian literature; and on his admission at Christ 
Church, he was placed under the tuition of Atterbury, who, if 
not a profound, was at least an elegant scholar. In his editorial 
labours he was aided by his private tutor John Freind, then one 
of the junior students, and afterwards a physician of no small 
celebrity. Foulkes and Freind were the conjunct editors of the 
two orations of Aischines and Demosthenes. The editor of Pha- 
laris wished to procure a collation of a manuscript belonging to 
the royal library; but, instead of making any direct application 
to the librarian, he had recourse to the agency of Thomas Ben- 
net, a bookseller in St Paul’s Churchyard, who appears to have 
executed his commission with no extraordinary degree of zeal 
or despatch. In order to conceal his own negligence, he is sup- 
posed to have misrepresented the entire transaction to his em- 
ployers at Oxford; and the preface to Mr Boyle’s edition of 
Phalaris, published in the year 1695, contains a sarcastic reflec- 
tion on Bentley for his want of civility.* To the editor he im- 


* ¢ Collatas etiam curavi usque ad Epist. 40 cum MS», in Bibliotheca 
‘ Regia, cujus mihi copiam ulteriorem Bibliothecarius pro singulari sua 
VOL. LI. NO. CII. XY 
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mediately addressed a letter, explaining the real circumstances 
of the case; but instead of receiving an answer in the spirit of 
conciliation, he was given to understand that he might seek bis 
redress in any way he pleased. It is however dangerous to 
take a lion by the beard. 

Dr Wotton, his friend and fellow-collegian, had recently en- 
gaged in the controversy respecting the comparative excellence 
of the ancients and moderns ; and after he had sent to the press 
his Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, Bentley 
happened to state, in the course of their conversation, and in 
reference to the extravagant commendation bestowed by Sir 
William Temple, ‘ that the Epistles of Phalaris are spurious, 
‘ and that we have nothing now extant of AZsop’s own compo- 
‘sing.’ This casual remark was converted into a promise that 
he would furnish a written statement of his opinion, to be added 
to the second edition of the Reflections. To the second edition, 
which appeared in 1697, was accordingly subjoined Dr Bent- 
ley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Euripides, and others, and the Fables of AZsop. Of 
the spuriousness of all the productions thus enumerated, his de- 
monstration is by every competent judge admitted to be very 
complete; but his most vigorous efforts are directed against the 
Epistles of Phalaris. After having produced the chronological 
proofs of their spurious origin, he considers the language, and 
next the matter, of the Epistles, and concludes with an argu- 
ment drawn from what he calls their late appearance in the 
world.* This work certainly betrays some symptoms of hasty 
composition ; but the number of mistakes or oversights which 
his adversaries were capable of detecting, was surprisingly 
small. The entire disputation is managed with great learning, 
and with sagacity not inferior to his learning. Of the Oxford 
edition of Phalaris, the errors are exposed with very little cere- 
mony; though we are by no means persuaded that such a de- 
gree of severity was unusual at that time in classical criticism.’ 
Classical critics, that is, critics who have illustrated the ancient 
classics, have at all times been amply provided with terms of 


‘ humanitate negavit.. A member of Christ Church ought not to have 
employed such a word as Bibliothecarius. See Cellarii Cure Posterio- 
res, p. 348. 

* Sir William Temple appears to have been deeply offended with the 
manner in which Bentley treated his opinion of Phalaris and AZsop. The 
following extract is from one of his private letters: ‘ Having no mind to 
‘ enter the lists with such a mean, dull, unmannerly pedant,’ ( Short Ac- 
count of Dr Bentley's Humanity and Justice, p. 140.) 
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vituperation, and very many of them have scattered those terms 
with an unsparing hand. Of those who appeared soon after the 
revival of letters, some abused each other without reserve, and 
without decency; the most opprobrious epithets were ready to 
drop from their learned pens on the most trivial occasions. 
During the more mature age of modern erudition, we meet with 
innumerable instances of fierce and virulent invective. The ex- 
ample of Scioppius is not perhaps worthy of notice: he had 
renounced his religion in order to advance his interest; and 
with the view of recommending himself to his new patrons, he 
scattered his unprincipled abuse on the most eminent scholars 
among the Protestants. Joseph Scaliger, whom we regard 
as the greatest scholar of modern times, and against whom 
Scioppius directed his most gross abuse, was himself no mean 
proficient in the language of downright scurrility; and his suc- 
cessor Salmasius, if somewhat inferior in erudition, was by no 
means inferior in the power of overwhelming his antagonists 
with a torrent of obloquy and contempt. Casaubon and the 
elder Gronovius distinguished themselves by a regard for the 
decencies of the literary character; but the younger Gronovius, 
who was contemporary with Bentley, betrayed during the whole 
of his career a spirit very unlike that of his respectable father. 


This bitterness of animadversion was in fact so customary, 
that it seemed to be almost considered as the appropriate lan- 
guage of criticism. 


‘On the publication of this joint work, the sensation in the literary 
and academical circles was without example. In the large and distin- 
guished society of Christ Church, a perfect ferment was produced by 
Bentley's attack upon Boyle’s Phalaris, which was considered an affront 
to the Dean under whose auspices it was published, and the college for 
whose use it was designed : and the mention of “ the editors,” “ the trans- 
lators,” &c. in the plural number, seemed a reflection upon the whole 
society, as if they were answerable for the faults of a juvenile publication. 
It was resolved accordingly, that the audacious offender should experience 
the full resentment of the body whom he had provoked: and the task of 
inflicting this public chastisement devolved upon the ablest scholars and 
wits of the college. The leaders of the confederacy were Francis Atter- 
bury and George Smalridge, both of them in process of time members of 
the episcopal bench: the first of whom has associated his name with the 
political history of this country in a degree which has seldom been the 
lot of a churchman. Each was nearly of the same age as Bentley; and 
they were regarded [as] the rising lights of the University of Oxford. A 
share in the association for the demolition of our critic, is claimed for 
Robert Freind, afterwards head-master of Westminster school, his brother 
John Freind, and Anthony Alsop, all students of Christ Church; and 
the work was undertaken with the encouragement, but not with the assist- 
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ance, of the Dean. * * * * * The principal share in the undertaking fell 
to the lot of Atterbury: this was suspected at the time, and has been since 
placed beyond all doubt by the publication of a letter of his to Boyle, in 
which he mentions, that “ in writing more than half the book, in review- 
ing a good part of the rest, and in transcribing the whole, half a year of 
his life had passed away.” * The main part of the discussion upon Pha- 
laris is from his pen: that upon AZsop was believed to be written by 
John Freind; and he was probably assisted in it by Alsop, who was at 
that very time engaged on an edition of the Fables. But the respective 
shares cannot be fixed with certainty ; nor is this a matter of importance, 
since Atterbury, by his own confession, made himself responsible for the 
faults of the whole. —P. 67-69. 


Bentley’s disquisition on the Fables of AZsop is not considered 
as the most unexceptionable part of his performance ;} but any 


* Dr Monk has given no particular reference for this passage, and has 
quoted it very inaccurately: ‘ In laying the design of the book, in writing 
‘ about half of it, in reviewing a good part of the rest, in transcribing the 
‘ whole, and attending the press, half a year of my life went away.’ (At- 
terbury’s E/pistolary Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 21. 

+ Walter Burley presents us with the following curious account of 
ZEsop: * Esopus adelphus poeta claruit tempore Cyri regis Persarum. 
‘ Fuit autem Grecus de civitate Attica; vir ingeniosus et prudens, qui 
¢ confinxit fabulas elegantes, quas Romulus postmodum de Greco trans- 
‘ tulit in Latinum: in quibus docet quid observare debent homines ; et, 
‘ut vitam hominum ostendat et mores, inducit aves, arbores, bestiasque 
 loquentes, pro probanda cujuslibet fabula: quas qui diligenter inspex- 
‘ efit, inveniet joca apposita, que et risus misceant, et ingenium acuant.’ 
(Burleus de Vita et Moribus Philosophorum et Poctarum, cap. xxiv.) 
The history of Aisop is involved in the utmost obscurity. A critical ac- 
count of his life has however been written by Mezeriac, whose Vie 
d’ Esope, which Dr Bentley had never seen, is reprinted with the learned 
author's Commentaires sur les Epistres d’Ovide. Haye, 1716, 2 tom. 
8vo. With respect to the genuineness of the Fables ascribed to AZsop, 
he expresses some doubt: ‘ Je n’asseure pas pourtant, que celles que 
* Planudes a publiées, soient les mesmes qu’/Esope avoit escrites; tant 
‘ parce que Planudes nous a donné trop de sujets de douter de sa foy, 
‘ qu’d cause qu’en son recueil il a obmises plusieurs fables que des an- 
‘ ciens et graves auteurs attribuent 4 Zsope.’ P. 68. Vavassor was of 
opinion that the work was entirely composed by Planudes, but that this 
monk must have gleaned, from tradition as well as from books, various 
apologues ascribed to the ancient sage. (De Ludicra Dictione, p. 20. 
Paris. 1658, 4to.) Bentley was even persuaded that ¢ tis very uncertain 
‘ if Zsop himself left any fables behind him in writing.’ But this opi- 
nion, as well as several others contained in his Dissertation upon the 
Fables of Aisop, has not been so generally adopted. See Tyrwhitt’s 
Dissertatio de Babrio, Fabularum Aisopearum Scriptore, p.25, Lond. 
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deficiencies which it might exhibit were not to be supplied by 
such writers as John Freind and Anthony Alsop. After the 
revolution of a century, the reputation of each of those indivi- 
duals is sufficiently fixed and ascertained; nor is it a little 
amusing and instructive to mark the supreme contempt with 
which Bentley, a name illustrious in the annals of learning, is 
treated by Alsop, whose name is only known to a few univer- 
sity-men, particularly conversant with modern Latin poctry.* 
‘ Scio extitisse nonnullos qui acerrime contenderent, has que 
‘vulgo circumferuntur Aisopi Fabulas, ab AZsopo illo fabula- 
‘ rum philosopho non fuisse conscriptas : quod nuperrime fecisse 
‘ audio Richardum quendam Bentleium, virum in volvendis lex- 
‘icis satis diligentem.’+ The most facetious part of the joint- 
stock production is that which contains the series of arguments 
to prove, that the Dissertation bearing the name of Bentley 
could not have been written by the reputed author. Here his 
own arguments against Phalaris are burlesqued, and many of 
his peculiar expressions are parodied, in a happy vein of humour. 
This contribution has sometimes been ascribed to Dr King the 
civilian, but it seems to possess more pungency than any of 
those pieces of humour which we know with certainty proceeded 
from his rambling pen; and the opinion which imputes it to 
Dr Smalridge may therefore be considered as more probable. 
The motley production, bearing the title of “ Dr Bentley’s 
Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris and the Fables of AEsop, 
examin’d by the Honourable Charles Boyle, Esq.” was publish- 
ed in the year 1698; and in the following year Bentley pub- 
lished ** A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris; with an 
Answer to the Objections of the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Esquire.” They are both in the octavo form; the former ex- 


1776, 8vo, Maximus Planudes could neither be the author of the 
Fables, nor of the Life of /Esop which is commonly attributed to him: 
he was still living in the year 1353; but the Florentine manuscript, con- 
taining the Fables and a similar biographical narrative, appears to have 
been written about the beginning of the preceding century. See the prole- 
gomena to Fabule A?sopice, cura et studio Francisci de Furia. Filo- 
rent. 1809, 2 tom. 8vo. 

* Antonii Alsopi, /Edis Christi olim Alumni, Odarum libri duo. 
Lond. 1752, 4to.—Several of his odes are addressed to his fellow-la- 
bourer Dr Freind. ‘Two are addressed to our countrymen Dr Gregory 
and Dr Keill, who were both professors in the University of Oxford. 

+ A. Alsopi Preef. in Fabularum /Esopicarum Delectum. Oxonie, 
1698, 8vo. 

t See a note of Dr Salter, subjoined to Bentley’s Dissertation, p.448. 
edit. Lond. 1777, 8vo. 
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tending to about 300 pages,and the latter to 655. The wits of 
Christ Church were overwhelmed with an immense mass of 
learning, and that so well digested, and animated with so much 
spirit, that it would be difficult to mention many critical works 
worthy of being compared with Bentley’s Dissertation. In this 
controversy, as Gibbon has remarked, ‘ his powers were called 
‘ forth by honour and resentment.’ His learning was superior, 
immeasurably superior, to that of the Oxford combination ; nor 
did they find him inferior in the use of their own weapons of 
wit and sarcasm. Bentley’s wit is not without a certain tinge 
of rusticity, but it is nevertheless full of poignancy. He every- 
where maintains an air of undaunted confidence, and he doubt- 
less felt for his adversaries that contempt which he so strongly 
expressed. As he has incidentally discussed many different 
topics of classical erudition, his work is interesting and valu- 
able even to those who may not deem the principal question of 
much importance. The extent of his learning, and the dexte- 
rity with which he applies it to every subject that presents it- 
self, are not more conspicuous than the intuitive sagacity of his 
conjectural emendations. Of the style of this dissertation it is 
impossible to speak with equal commendation. A man of ge- 
nius will commonly express himself with some degree of force 
or vivacity, nor is Bentley’s composition deficient in either of 
those qualities; but his diction exhibits a grotesque mixture of 
the pedantic and the familiar, if not the vulgar, and upon the 
whole must be considered as falling beneath the standard of good 
writing at that period. Of the authorized words of the language 
he makes an unscrupulous choice, and he is too apt to introduce 
words of his own fabrication. His style may therefore be de- 
scribed, in his own terms, as a putid negoce ; but his composi- 
tion nevertheless possesses that charm which is always produ- 
ced by the characteristic workings of genius : 
Tad yae rue mavre Rioumras, 

Dr Monk has remarked, ‘ that no one of the Boylean confe- 
* deracy ever again appeared before the world as a critic.’ They 
must at length have discovered that they had engaged in a very 
unequal contest, and that whatever applause they had received 
had not been bestowed by the best judges. They indeed ut- 
tered a threat of publishing a complete refutation of Bentley’s 
volume,* but having derived a little wisdom from their recent 
experience, they finally left him in quiet possession of his signal 
victory. He was however assailed, with little or no effect, by 


* See A short Account of Dr Bentley's Humanity and Justice to those 
Authors who have written before him, p. 133. Lond. 1699, 8vo. 
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a numerous body of light infantry. This controversy produced 
an ample number of tracts, which are chiefly anonymous, and 
have little intrinsic merit; but two publications, which were 
rather suggested than provoked by Bentley’s disquisitions, de- 
serve a more respectful notice; they both relate to chronological 
subjects discussed in his Dissertation, and were written by 
Bishop Lloyd and Mr Dodwell, two individuals of very exten- 
sive learning. The first is to be numbered among his friends, 
and the second has not treated him as an enemy. Of the more 
fugitive tracts relating to the controversy, Dr Monk supplies 
us with an enumeration, which may perhaps be considered as 
nearly complete ; but our collection includes one tract that has 
escaped his notice, namely, Rymer’s Vindication of his Essay.* 
Dr King, as Johnson has properly stated, ‘ was one of those 
‘ who tried what wit could perform, in opposition to learning, 
‘on a question which learning could only decide; but a more 
redoubtable antagonist was the Dean of St Patrick’s, who in his 
Battle of the Books has directed against Bentley his powerful 
torrents of ridicule. On this side prejudice, as well as fashion, 
was strongly arrayed. It is curious to read the following couplet 
in Garth’s Dispensary, and to compare the partial estimate of 
contemporaries with the mature decision of posterity. 


So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley ‘tis we owe a Boyle. 


But it is only by himself that an author can be written down. 
A confederacy of wit and fashion may, for a certain time, suc- 
ceed in exalting one writer above, and in depressing another 
writer below, his proper standard; but as no large community 
of men is without a latent sense of justice, no attempt of this 
nature can be attended with ultimate success; nor is it more 
certain that heavy or light bodies will sink or float according to 
their specific gravity, than that the reputation of good and bad 
writers will finally maintain some perceptible relation to their 
actual desert. The work of Mr Boyle, who soon after its ap- 
pearance became Earl of Orrery, retained its adventitious ho- 
nours for half a century. The fourth edition was printed 1745, 
whereas Bentley’s Dissertation, in its enlarged form, was not 
reprinted till the year 1777. But the one author had now sub- 


* A Vindication of an Essay concerning Critical and Curious Learn- 
ing: in which are contained some short Reflections on the Controversie 
betwixt Sir William Temple and Mr Wotton ; and that betwixt Dr Bent- 
ley and Mr Boyl. In Answer to an Oxford Pamphlet. By the Author 
of that Essay. Lond. 1698, 8vo. 
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sided to his proper level, and the reputation of the other was 
still rising. During the year last mentioned, his work was ren- 
dered more accessible to continental scholars by the Latin ver- 
sion of Lennep :* two editions of the original have been pub- 
lished within the course of not many years; and wherever cri- 
tical learning is successfully cultivated, the name of the author 
continues to be held in the highest estimation. 

When Bentley produced this singular work, he was in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. His literary merit, though not 
duly appreciated by the public, was well known to the most 
competent judges; and on the promotion of Dr Montague to the 
deanery of Durham, he was recommended to the vacant office 
of master of Trinity College, Cambridge. To this office he was 
admitted on the Ist of February 1700, and was thus placed in a 
situation of dignity and emolument. Some of his predecessors, 
particularly Dr Pearson and Dr Barrow, were men of great 
distinction.+ Of such individuals as these, Dr Bentley was in 
some respects no unworthy successor; and it was expected that 
his learning and energy would give a new impulse to the stu- 
dies of this seminary, which had declined from its former emi- 
nence. But his appointment was unpopular from the begin- 
ning; and his administration was marked by a series of the 
most flagrant acts of rapacity, injustice, and oppression. On 
the 4th January 1701, he married Joanna, the daughter of Sir 
John Bernard, Bart. of Brampton, in the county of Huntingdon. 
She was related to Lord Bolingbroke, and to Mr Masham, the 
husband of a lady who enjoyed much influence at court. In the 
course of the same year, Bishop Patrick bestowed upon him the 
archdeaconry of Ely, which, being endowed with the two livings 
of Haddenham and Wilburton, was an office of emolument as 
well as of dignity. The residue of his ecclesiastical history we 
shall compress within the compass of a few sentences. His stall 
at Worcester he had resigned in 1700. In 1709 he was an un- 
successful candidate for the bishopric of Chichester. In 1717 
he was elected Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge; an office for which he was indebted to his own 
extraordinary management, and to the zeal of his faithful ad- 


* Lennep’s version is mentioned by Dr Monk, who has however ne- 
glected to state that it was reprinted in a volume entitled Richardi Bent- 
lett Opuscula Philologica, Dissertationem in Phalaridis Epistolas, et 
Epistolam ad Joannem Millium complectentia, Lipsiew, 1781, 8vo. 

+ Of his critical learning, Bishop Pearson has left a durable monument 
inhi Vindicie Epistolarum S. Ignatii. Cantab. 1672, Ato. 
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herent Dr Davies, the president of Queen’s College, and the 
learned editor of several works of Cicero and other ancient wri- 
ters. In 1724 he refused the bishopric of Bristol, and in 1730 
the deanery of Lincoln. This bishopric is not provided with 
an adequate revenue; and ‘ it appears that he did not consi- 
‘der that deanery, although richly endowed, as an equivalent 
‘for the sacrifice of his academical stations: he probably reck- 
‘oned, that if he once quitted his mastership, he might expe- 
‘ rience difficulty in retaining the emoluments of the regius pro- 
‘fessorship.’ If he had not disgraced himself by the indecent 
violence of his conduct, he would in all probability have at- 
tained to one of the highest stations in the church; but the bhis- 
tory of his proceedings at Cambridge presents a sickening de- 
tail, which is happily unparalleled in the academical annals of 
the united kingdom. His great prosperity, operating upon the 
native arrogance of his disposition, and unattended by the salu- 
tary restraint of religious feeling, seems to have produced a to- 
tal disregard of every consideration, except those of his own 
power and interest. His government of Trinity College was 
that of an unprincipled despot. If any manager of a great 
theatre had conducted himself in the same rapacious and vin- 
dictive manner, the tradition of each successive generation of 
players would have described him as a sad dog. In the course 
of three years, Bentley had no fewer than six lawsuits before 
the Court of King’s Bench. These animosities and contentions, 
injurious to the university, and scandalous to the church, com- 
menced in the vigour of his manhood, and were only termina- 
ted with his long life. We have neither inclination nor space to 
introduce the sad detail of such unprofitable warfare, but must 
merely refer our readers to the copious narrative of his biogra- 
pher. It may not however be superfluous to mention, that 
some of the fellows of the college made repeated and strenu- 
ous attempts to procure his removal from the office of master. 
Their first petition, dated in February 1709-10, was addressed 
to Dr Moore, Bishop of Ely, as visitor of Trinity College ; and, 
among the thirty fellows who subscribed it, was the celebrated 
Dr Middleton, whom Bentley sometimes mentioned by the con- 
temptuous name of fiddling Conyers, and who afterwards pro- 
ved the most formidable of his literary antagonists. After many 
proceedings of a preliminary nature, the cause at length obtain- 
ed a hearing at Ely House in the year 1714, and was before the 
court for the period of six weeks. Having consulted his asses- 
sors learned in the laws, Lord Cowper and Dr Newton, the vi- 
sitor came to the conclusion, that the charges of wasting the 
goods, and violating the statutes, of the college, had been suffi- 
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ciently established ; and he accordingly directed a sentence of 
ejectment from the mastership to be prepared in due form; but 
having caught cold in consequence of his long sittings in the 
hall, he was seized with an illness which terminated fatally be- 
fore judgment could be pronounced. To his successor in the 
see of Ely, Dr Fleetwood, fresh articles of accusation were 
speedily presented by one of the fellows, Edmond Miller, Ser- 
jeant at Law, subscribed by him ‘in the name and behalf of 
‘ many of the Fellows ;’* but the bishop declined to take cogni- 
vance of the cause, and a petition, subscribed by nineteen fel- 
lows, was in 1716 presented to the King. This attempt like- 
wise proved ineffectual; and Dr Greene having succeeded to 
the bishopric of Ely, a petition was presented to him in the year 
1729. The promoter in this suit was Robert Johnson, B.D., 
one of the fellows; and the articles of accusation, which are 
sixty-four in number, embrace almost all the material events in 
the history of the college for the space of eighteen years. The 
decision of the visitor was preceded by much litigation in the 
King’s Bench and House of Lords. His assessors were two ci- 
vilians, Dr Audley and Dr Cotterell ; and at length, on the 27th 
of April 1734, he pronounced sentence of deprivation against the 
master, for dilapidating the goods and violating the statutes of - 
the college. One of the articles on which he was convicted 
contains the charge of his having ‘ lived a very irreligious life, 
‘ and notoriously neglected the public worship of God,’ for more 
than twenty years past. It appeared in evidence, that for twenty 
years he had scarcely ever attended the college chapel in the 
morning, and for ten years or upwards as seldom in the even- 
ing. His usual intrepidity and address did not forsake him on 
so critical an occasion, and he came to the immediate resolution 


* Serjeant Miller published “ An Account of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and the Colleges there: being a plain Relation of many of their 
Oaths, Statutes, and Charters,” &c. Lond. 1717, 8vo. Bentley, after 
having made some extraordinary attempts to deprive him of his fellow- 
ship, entered into a compromise which reflected no credit on either party. 
The serjeant ‘ engaged, on condition of receiving 400/. as costs in that 
‘ cause, and half the dues of a fellow since 1715, with the whole of bis 
‘ room-rent, that he would resign his fellowship, and moreover withdraw 
‘ both his own petition, and that presented by him in 1716, in behalf of 
‘ Colbatch and other eighteen fellows to the King in Council.’ Monk, 
p- 400. ‘This transaction took place in the year 1719, and the money 
was paid from the funds of the college. Miller, who survived about 
twelve years, became a Member of Parliament, and finally made his 
quietus as one of the Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland. 
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of retaining his office in defiance of this sentence pronounced by 
the competent judge. He placed his chief reliance on the very 
defective provision of the fortieth statute, according to which, a 
master, convicted before the visitor of any of the greater offences 
there specified, is immediately to be deprived by the vice-master 
of the college.* Dr Monk thinks it ‘ highly probable that the 
‘ mention of the vice-master in this part of the statute of depri- 
‘ vation was nothing more than a clerical error, and that in- 
‘ stead of * per eundem vice-magistrum,” the framers of the sta- 
* tutes had designed to enact, * per eundem visitatorem officio 
‘ magistri privetur.”’ Soon after the sentence had been pro- 
nounced, his devoted adherent Dr Walker was appointed to 
the office of vice-master.+ Notwithstanding various applications 
to the Court of King’s Bench, this sentence was never carried 
into execution; and Bishop Greene dying in the year 1738, 
* the course of nature, and not the determination of law, put a 
‘ period to the contest.’ In this protracted and complicated suit, 
the master’s share of the expenses amounted to no less than four 
thousand pounds; and this sum he had no scruple in drawing 
from the funds of the college. Such an extraordinary demand 
could not fail to press very heavily on the society ; and those 
fellows who had concurred in the petition to the visitor, had 
subjected themselves to many other burdens. But the largest 
share of the expense, and the entire responsibility of managing 
the cause, fell to the lot of Dr Colbatch, who appears thus to 
have spent about a thousand pounds of his own money. This 
individual, who possessed talents and learning, was a senior Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Professor of Casuistry, and Rector of 
Orwell. Like many of his brethren, he had been deeply dis- 
gusted with Bentley’s tyranny and injustice, which, for a long 


* In the year 1818, the Statutes of Trinity College were printed by 
order of the House of Commons, and may be found in the Fifth Report 
from the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders, ap- 
pendix (B.) p. 363. 

+ The vice-master was Richard Walker, D.D., whose name is well 
known to the readers of Pope. A more learned fellow of the same col- 
lege was John Walker ; of whom Dr Monk has stated, that, ‘ while only 
‘ Bachelor of Arts, he drew up a series of emendations upon Cicero's 
‘three books De Natura Deorum, and communicated them to Dr Da- 
‘ vies, by whom they were printed as an appendix to his edition, and are 
‘a specimen of proficiency in critical learning highly creditable to so 
* young a man. —P, 431. This statement seems to be partly inaccurate ; 
for the title-page of Davies's edition, Cantab, 1718, 8vo, describes him 
as Master of Arts: “ Accedunt Emendationes cl. Joannis Walkeri, A.M. 
Coll. Trin, Socii.” 
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series of years, he continued to oppose with a singular degree of 
firmness, consistency, and perseverance. 

From such unsatisfactory details, we return to the considera- 
tion of the real services which he rendered to the cause of learn- 
ing. Among these we ought to mention the very important aid 
which he contributed to Kuster’s edition of Suidas. Through 
his influence, it was printed at the Cambridge press, at the 
expense and risk of the university. ‘ He lent to the editor a 
‘ body of notes and corrections of Suidas, made by his illustri- 
‘ous predecessor Bishop Pearson, and preserved in Trinity 
‘library. He added some emendations of his own, and assisted 
‘ him with his advice throughout the work.’ At a more recent 
period, he lent Kuster a considerable sum of money, with but a 
slender chance of its being repaid. Another German scholar, 
Henry Sike, who had distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in Oriental literature, he invited to Cambridge, and procured 
him the Hebrew professorship. In his own college, he promoted 
not only the study of ancient learning, but likewise of the phy- 
sical sciences. 

Soon after the first petition against him had been presented to 
the Bishop of Ely, and while he must inevitably have been ex- 
posed to considerable anxiety and alarm, he had sufficient en- 
ergy of mind to compose one of his most remarkable works, 
his Lmendationes in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias. Here 
the victim of his unrelenting castigation was Jean le Clere, a 
native of Geneva, professor of philosophy and of the Hebrew 
language in the College of the Remonstrants at Amsterdam. 
Uniting an excellent capacity with uncommon industry and ap- 
plication, he had already written on a great variety of subjects, 
and had obtained an extensive celebrity by his different publica- 
tions in the departments of theology, logic, and physics, when 
his ambition unfortunately prompted him toaspireat the reputation 
of acollector and editor of ancient reliques of the Greek drama. 
According to Dr Monk, ‘ he seems to have been the first person 
* who understood the power which may be exercised over litera- 
‘ ture by a reviewer.’ By the freedom of his strictures in various 
publications, more particularly in the Bibliotheque Universelle and 
Bibliotheque Choisie, he had excited the resentment of many emi- 
nent members of the republic of letters. Of grammarians and 
plodding scholars he spoke with habitual contempt, and thus in- 
creased the offence which was merely personal.* Some of his 


* « Quod vero vir doctissimus passim etiam omnem grammaticis uegat 
 judicandi et ratiocinandi facultatem, quod increpat, eos excolere tantum 
‘ memoriam, at preecepta logices ignorare, et similia, que supra exhibui, id 
‘ vero tam inhumanum est et arrogans, ut nihil inhumanius et arrogantius 
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philological mistakes had been exposed by Perizonius; but he 
was attacked in a more ferocious manner by Burman, another 
Dutch professor of great learning. His edition of Menander and 
Philemon was published in the year 1709,* and in the course of 
the ensuing spring, Dr Bentley, under the borrowed name of 
Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, transmitted his Emendations to Bur- 
man, who lost no time in communicating to the public such a mor- 
sel of criticism.t Under his own name, he prefixed a preface 
of thirty-four pages, in which he assailed Le Clere with extreme 
virulence, and enumerated many errors which the author had 
left unnoticed. Not satisfied with relieving his spleen in this 
manner, he added a poetical address to the manes of the injured 
poets, in which he laboured to condense the essence of his vitu- 
peration. Of the spirit of this effusion the reader may be en- 
abled to judge from a brief specimen : 
Scilicet heec nostris servata informia seclis 
Prodigia, et nullis monstra pianda sacris.t 

The animadversions of Bentley were less virulent in their form, 
but not less caustic in their substance ; and never was an unfor- 
tunate critic more completely despoiled of his usurped honours. 
Le Clere’s defective knowledge in the niceties of the Greek lan- 
guage,§ and his utter want of skill in the comic metres, are ex- 


possit dici. Quid enim aliud hoc est, quam stultos plane esse et de- 
mentes? Ego vero putem, judicium et rationem esse omnium hominum 
omniumque disciplinarum communem, non unius ordinis aut discipline 
propriam, et longe plus tribuerim homini, qui nullam philosophiz partem 
attigit, sed qui ita formatus est ab natura, ut studium, curam, pruden- 
tiam quandam rebus suis adhibere, et sollicite omnia perpendere svleat, 
antequam quid pronunciet aut decidat, quam philosopho tali, quem na- 
tura ad aflirmandum quid temere et decernendum finxit proclivem. Im- 
mo, si verum volumus, vis ingenii et judicii elucet spe longe major in 
‘ homine indocto, quam in docto, quamcunque is coluerit scientiam.’ (Jac. 
Perizonii Q. Curtius Rufus restitutus in integrum, et vindicatus, per mo- 
dum Speciminis, a variis Accusationibus, et immodica atque acerba nimis 
Crisi viri celeberrimi Johannis Clerici, p. 31. Lugd. in Batavis, 1703, 8vo.) 

* Amst. 1709, 8vo. The original publisher was Thomas Lombrail ; 
but some copies of the book present a new title-page with the date of 1712, 
‘apud Petrum Humbert.’ 

+ Emendationes in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquias, ex nupera Edi- 
tione Joannis Clerici: ubi multa Grotii et aliorum, plurima vero Clerici 
errata castigantur, auctore Phileleuthero Lipsiensi. Traj. ad Rhen, 
1710, 8vo. 

t Petri Burmanni Poematum libri quatuor, p. 244. Amst. 1746, dto, 

§ « Unfortunately,’ says Dr Monk, ‘ he had been ill-grounded in the 
‘ Greek language, was imperfectly acquainted with the elements of its gram- 
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posed in the most masterly and triumphant manner. In the mi- 
nute and difficult knowledge of ancient prosody, it is generally ad- 
mitted that Bentley had attained to an unprecedented degree of 
proficiency; and this study, which he promoted by his precepts and 
by his example, still continues to flourish in England. A late wri- 
ter has remarked, that ‘ many things now familiar to young aca- 
* demics, (thanks to the labours of Dawes, and Burney, and Parr, 

and Porson, and Elmsley,) were utterly unknown to scholars 

like Bentley, and to Scaliger before him: and though it might 

seem an ungracious task, it would not be void either of plea- 

sure or of profit to give select specimens of errors in metre 

and syntax committed by those illustrious men.’* To this 
publication Le Clere was too prudent to attempt a separate and 
formal reply. It was however assailed by Jac. Gronovius,+ 
who has scattered an equal portion of his learned abuse on Bent- 
ley and on Le Clere; and by another writer of the same viru- 
lence, J. C. de Pauw,{ whose critical blunders have been waft- 
ed to every seat of learning by the Vannus Critica of D’Orville. 
To this work of De Pauw, which was published under the assu- 


‘ mar, and had acquired the little knowledge which he possessed at an ad- 
‘ vanced age, with the view, as it would appear, of becoming in every re- 
‘ spect a parallel to the incomparable Grotius. —P. 210. All this is cir- 
cumstantially stated, but without due knowledge of the facts. Le Clere 
has repeatedly mentioned, and we know of no reason for questioning his 
authority, that he commenced the study of the Greek language in his early 
youth. See Jo. Clerici Vita et Opera, p. 12, and the Silve Philolo- 
gice subjoined to his edition of Aschinis Socratici Dialogi tres, p. 
130. Amst. 1711, 8vo. We are elsewhere informed that Burman ‘ knew 
‘ Jess than might have been expected of literary anecdote. —P. 518. This 
general remark is apparently grounded upon a solitary instance, his want 
of information respecting the author of an anonymous Epistola Critica ; 
but the writer would probably have formed a different opinion if he had 
been acquainted with Burman’s Sylloge Epistolarum, in 5 vols. Ato. 

* Tate’s Introduction to the principal Greek Tragic and Comic Metres. 
Lond. 1829, 8vo. 

+ Infamia Emendationum in Menandri Reliquias, nuper editarum Tra- 
jecti ad Rhenum, auctore Phileleuthero Lipsiensi. Accedit Responsio M. 
Lucilii Profuturi ad Epistolam C. Veratii Philellensis, que extat in Bi- 
bliotheeze Choirie parte ix. Lugd. Bat. 1710, 12mo. 

t Philargyrii Cantabrigiensis Emendationes in Menandri et Philemonis 
Reliquias, ex nupera Editione Joannis Clerici: ubi queedam Grotii et alio- 
rum, plurima vero Phileleutheri Lipsiensis errata castigantur. Cum pre- 
fatione Joan. Clerici. Amst. 1711, 8vo.—This publication had been pre- 
ceded by “ Burmanniana, sive Calumniarum Petri Burmanni in Collegas 
et Populares Specimen.” Amst.1710, 12mo. These calumnies are col- 
lected from his edition of Petronius Arbiter. 
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med name of Philargyrius Cantabrigiensis, in allusion to Bent- 
ley’s notorious rapacity, Le Clere prefixed a long preface, in 
which he made the best effort he could to defend his character 
asascholar. Dr Monk ought perhaps to have stated, that a 
much better edition of Menander and Philemon has recently been 
published by Meineke, who has reprinted the whole of Bent- 
ley’s Emendations.* 

His next literary enterprise was his edition of Horace, which 
was printed at Cambridge, and was completed in the year 1711. 
The editor had hitherto been a zealous adherent of the Whig 
party, but as he expected the Tory administration might be of 
service to him in the present crisis of his affairs, he dedicated 
his book to the Earl of Oxford in a strain of elaborate adulation. 
Of the various publications occasioned by this edition, Dr Monk 
has furnished a tolerable account. Of Alexander Cunningham, 
one of Bentley’s most formidable antagonists, his notices are 
neither very brief nor very satisfactory: he was not aware, or 
at least has neglected to state, that this learned man was a pro- 
fessor of the civil law, and that he was held in high estimation 
by some of the most eminent civilians in Holland. Without 
this mention of his profession, the outline of his life must remain 
very imperfect. The merits and the defects of Bentley’s edition 
of Horace are sufficiently known; and we shall content our- 
selves with acquainting our readers with the impression which 
it left on the mind of a most unexceptionable judge. 

‘ From the perusal of Bentley,’ says Dr Parr, ‘ we now rise, 
‘and upon former occasions too we have risen, as from a cana 
‘ dubia, where the keenest or most fastidious appetite may find 
‘ gratification in a profusion of various and exquisite viands, 
‘ which not only please the taste, but invigorate the constitution. 
‘ We leave him, as we often have left him before, with renewed 
‘ and increased conviction, that amidst all his blunders and refine- 
‘ ments, all his frivolous cavils and hardy conjectures, all his sa- 
‘ crifices of taste to acuteness, and all his rovings from poetry 
* to prose, still he is the first critic whom a true scholar would 
‘ wish to consult in adjusting the text of Horace. Yes, the me- 
‘ mory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the attacks of 
‘ his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be light in the ba- 
‘lance, when weighed against his numerous, his splendid, and 
* matchless discoveries. He has not much to fear, even from 
* such rivals inliterary fame as Cunningham, Baxter, and Dawes. 


* Menandri et Philemonis Reliquis : edidit Augustus Meineke, Ac- 
cedunt R. Bentleii in Menandrum et Philemonem Emendationes integre, 
Berolini, 1823, Svo, 
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©‘ He deserved to obtain, and he has obtained, the honourable 
‘ suffrages of kindred spirits, a Lennep, a Ruhnken, a Hem- 
* sterhuis, anda Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and 
© exalted personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached 
‘ instances, always excite attention and reward it—always in- 
‘ form where they do not convince—always send away their 
‘readers with enlarged knowledge—with animated curiosity, 
‘ and with wholesome exercise to those general habits of think- 
ing, which enable them, upon maturer reflection, and after more 
€ extensive inquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illus- 
‘ trious guides.’ * 

In the year 1713, a large share of the public attention was 
directed towards a work entitled 4 Discourse of Free-thinking, 
occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Free-think- 
ers. The author of this anonymous publication was Anthony 
Collins, a writer not destitute of acuteness, but deficient in that 
learning to which he made such ample pretensions. His chief 
distinction arose from the zeal with which he laboured to pro- 
pagate his deistical tenets ; and as he was a person of some figure 
and influence, his book appears to have excited a degree of alarm 
which cannot fairly be imputed to the talents of the author. In 
disparaging the Christian religion, he found an extensive and 
favourite topic in the contradictory opinions and personal con- 
duct of the English clergy ; and besides the indignation excited 
by the general scope of his arguments, he thus roused a feeling 
of a more personal nature. His work was followed by several 
answers, but the most effective of these was published by Dr 
Bentley under the title of Remarks upon a late Discourse of 
Free-thinking: in a Letter to F. H. D. D. by Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.+ The friend thus designated in the title-page was 
Francis Hare, D.D. who was then Dean of Worcester, and after- 
wards successively Bishop of St Asaph and Chichester. Col- 
lins’s superficial learning was exposed with unrelenting severity, 
and his arrogance was repelled by the most arrogant of mankind. 
Even the most pious may sometimes do well to be angry; but 
when a religion, breathing peace and gentleness, is defended in 
the worst spirit of its enemies, the cause of truth is but imper- 


. 


* Parr’s Works, vol. iii. p. 99. 

+ The eighth and the best edition of Bentley’s Remarks was published 
the year after his death. Camb. 1743, 8vo. Dr Monk has neglected to 
mention a French version, published under the title of “ La Friponnerie 
Laique des pretendus Esprits-Forts d’ Angleterre ; ou Remarques de Phi- 
leleuthere de Leipsick sur le Discours de la Liberté de penser: traduites 
de l’Anglois sur la septi¢me edition, par M. N,N.” Amst, 1738, Syo. 
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fecily promoted. Bentley’s Remarks were however written 
with much ability, and were received with much applause ; nor 
did he leave his adversary the same power of imposing upon the 
ignorant and unwary. The service which he had thus rendered 
to the church was proclaimed by Dr Hare, in a singular publi- 
cation, more distinguished by the warmth of its zeal than by the 
delicacy of its conception ;* but as the friendships of ambitious 
men usually rest on a very unstable foundation, we find them, 
at no distant period, in a state of open hostility. A scheme had 
been devised of employing Bentley in preparing editions of clas- 
sical authors for the use of Prince Frederick, and he was indu- 
ced to expect the large remuneration of L.1000 a-year ; but this 
scheme was never brought to maturity, and he imputed its fail- 
ure to the intervention of Hare, who is supposed to have sug- 
gested that his emoluments should rather be regulated by the 
extent of his labours, than by his private sense of obligation. 
When the dean published his edition of Terence,} he furnished 
another ground of offence. His former friend was indeed men- 
tioned with high commendation; but he could not entirely con- 
ceal an inclination to detract from his character as a scholar ; 
and the metrical skill displayed in this edition had in a great 
measure been derived from Bentley’s private conversation. He 
prefixed a dissertation De Metris Comicis ; and,as Dr Monk has 
remarked, his text * presents Terence in a form rather to be 
‘scanned than read.’ His notes are neither very copious nor 
very elaborate, but he has endeavoured to supply their deficien- 
cies by inserting at the end of his volume the entire annotations 
of Gabriel Faernus. This edition, presenting some new attrac- 
tions, and bearing the name of an editor well known to the pub- 
lic, experienced so favourable a reception, that it was speedily 
reprinted. Such brilliant success completed the measure of his 
offences, and Bentley resolved to extinguish his reputation as a 
critic by publishing a much better edition of Terence. This re- 
solution he executed with great energy and despatch, if not pre- 
cipitation.{ * His object was twofold; to give the reader a 
‘ critical edition of Terence, with a corrected text and metrical 
‘ arrangement of every verse; and at the same time to censure 
‘the performance of his rival. The industry with which he ac- 


* The Clergyman’s Thanks to Phileleutherus, for his Remarks on a 
late Discourse of Free-thinking. In a Letter to Dr Bentley. Lond. 
1713, 8vo. 

+ Lond, 1724, 4to. | Cantab. 1726, 4to. 
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¢ complished both purposes, and his rapidity of execution, are alike 
‘ astonishing, and mark the powerful genius of our veteran cri- 
‘ tic.’ His preface is succeeded by a tract of a moderate length, 
entitled De Metris Terentianis Xx:diacua, which we believe to 
be correctly described as the clearest and most satisfactory ac- 
count that has yet been given of that difficult subject. He has 
retained the annotations of Faernus, which are interspersed 
among his own. Of every dipodia, or couple of feet, he has dis- 
tinguished the first accented syllable by the acute mark. His 
conjectural emendations are sufficiently numerous. In his notes 
he omits no opportunity of exposing the errors of the rival edi- 
tion, and in order to mortify the editor still more deeply, he 
studiously avoids mentioning his name. Nor was his resentment 
yet satisfied: Hare had made great progress in preparing an 
edition of Phedrus ; and with the view of defeating this project 
or retarding its success, Bentley added that poet as a companion 
to his Terence. Here however, as in many other instances, his 
passion was stronger than his judgment. For such an under- 
taking he had made no adequate preparation; and his hasty 
effort chiefly consisted in his inserting in the text many rash and 
superfluous corrections, and subjoining some brief and oracular 
notes. Dr Hare, who was filled with indignation at such treat- 
ment, took his revenge by publishing an Epistola Critica ad 
eruditissimum virum H. B. 8S. E. I. in qua omnes doctissimi 
Bentleii in Phedrum Note atque Emendationes expenduntur.* 
He was an excellent scholar, and the precipitation of his an- 
tagonist had afforded too much room for animadversion. He 
publicly threatened to prosecute this warfare by printing a 
series of remarks on Bentley’s edition of Terence. Sir Isaac 
Newton, as we are informed by Whiston, was scandalized that 
two such clergymen should ‘ be fighting with one another about 
‘ a play-book ;’ and certainly many other individuals, not dispo- 
sed to take so severe a view of their classical propensities, must 
have been sufficiently persuaded that their example did not much 
tend to edification. This ill-judged publication of Phedrus was 
attended with another unpleasant result, the final dissolution of 
the editor’s friendly relations with Burman ; ‘ which, considering 
‘ how prone they both were to take offence, had continued a sur- 
‘ prising length of time.’ Some suspicions and jealousies had 
formerly intervened, in consequence of their having each pro- 


* Lond. 1726, 4to. The initials in the title denote “ Henricum 
Bland, Scholze Etonensis Informatorem.” This Epistola Critica may be 
found in the collection of Hare’s Works, vol. ii, p, 285. 
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jected an edition of Lucan about the same period ;* and the 
breach was rendered irreparable by Burman’s decisive measure 
of subjoining Hare’s Epistola Critica to his fourth edition of 
Pheedrus.+ 

It was remarked by Dr Bentley’s enemies, ‘ that whenever he 
‘ was placed in peril for mal-administration of his college; his 
‘ practice was to come forward with some literary production, 
‘which might interest the public in favour of its author; and 
‘ that therefore a share of the merits of his works was due to his 
‘ prosecutors.’ His edition of Horace made its appearance the 
year after the date of the first appeal to the visitor; and his 
scheme of publishing a critical edition of the Greek Testament, 
was first announced when the fellows were meditating a petition 
to the King. His proposals for printing this work were issued 
in 1720, and were repeatedly attacked by Dr Middleton with 
much ability, and perhaps with virulence not inferior to his 
ability. We agree with the learned biographer in thinking that 
his scheme was not defeated by this angry exposure: he long 
afterwards reverted to the plan of such a publication ; nor were 
his nerves so infirm, or his mind so unaccustomed to the utmost 
bitterness of invective, as to render it probable that he could be 
deterred by any literary opposition, however formidable. It is 
doubtless to be considered as a subject of much regret, that his 
long-meditated edition was never completed: the rashness with 
which he applied his pruning-knife to the profane writers, could 
not fail to excite a natural prejudice against him as an editor 
of the sacred writers ; but his learning was so masterly, and his 
critical skill so mature, that if he had been induced to leave the 
text uninfested with his conjectural emendations, he might have 
performed the most eminent service to the cause of biblical 
literature. At the suggestion of Queen Caroline, he afterwards 
undertook to publish an edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost ;+ a 
task for which he was neither qualified by the elegance of his 
taste, nor by the course of his previous studies; and of all his 
literary enterprises, this was the most injudicious and the most 


* Bentley’s notes on Lucan, accompanying the text and notes of Gro-« 
tius, were printed at Strawberry Hill, in quarto, in the year 1760. They 
may now be found in a more economical form: “ M. Annezi Lucani 
Pharsalia, cum notis Hugonis Grotii et Richardi Bentleii.” Glasgue, 
1816, 8vo. 

+ Leide, 1727, 4to. 

{ Milton’s Paradise Lost; a new edition, by Richard Bentley, D,D. 
Lond, 1732, 4to. 
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unsuccessful. It greatly contributed to impair his general repu- 
tation as a critic; for many readers, unprepared to judge of his 
violent distortions in the text of Horace, were sufficiently pre- 
pared to judge of his still more violent distortions in the text of 
Milton ; and certainly those who were left to form an opinion of 
his literary merits from the mere inspection of his lucubrations 
on the English poet, could not but be astonished at his former 
renown. It was remarked by Bishop Lowth, that ‘ the greatest 
‘ critic and most able grammarian of the last age, when he came 
* to apply his learning and his criticism to an English author, was 
‘ frequently at a loss in matters of ordinary use and common 
* construction in his own vernacular idiom.’* In order to pal- 
liate the offensive audacity of his animadversions, he resorted 
to the expedient of an imaginary editor, a certain ‘ friend or ac- 
‘ quaintance, whoever he was, to whom Milton committed his 
‘ copy and the overseeing of the press;’ and this editor he very 
gratuitously and absurdly represents as having not merely com- 
mitted many unintentional errors, but even as having made va- 
rious additions according to his own judgment or caprice. Dr 
Johnson has characterised this as ‘ a supposition rash and ground- 
‘less, if he thought it true; and vile and pernicious, if, as is 
‘said, he in private allowed it to be false.’ Such a mode of 
proceeding seems to be very correctly described in these terms ; 
nor can we discover the solidity of Dr Monk’s opinion, that 
‘ Bentley was no more impeachable for a moral fraud, than the 
‘ dramatist who introduces a fictitious character into the action 
§ of an historical play.’-—P. 581. ; The dramatist who thus intro- 
duces a fictitious character, has neither the wish nor the expecta- 
tion that his readers should convert the fiction into a reality ; 
but when Bentley introduced, not into a work of fancy, but into 
an edition of a great poet whom he had undertaken to illus- 
trate, this nameless character of a primitive editor, he must 
either have aimed at imposing upon his readers or himself. 
The editor is gravely announced in the preface, and is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the notes, as any real and known editor might 
have been mentioned ; nor is it to be considered as anyadequate 
account of such conduct, that this ‘ was only a device to take 
‘ off the odium of perpetually condemning and altering the 
‘words of the great poet.’ A device it certainly was, and a 
very clumsy device; but it entered into the very essence of this 
device that Bentley’s readers should suppose him to be speaking, 
not of a fictitious, but of a real personage. This edition of 


* Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar, p. viii, Lond, 1762, Sve. 
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Milton was received with that coutempt and indignation which 
it could not fail to excite. The vagaries of the learned editor 
were very frequently of such a nature, that they were scarcely 
entitled to any serious notice; but his edition was attacked by 
many occasional writers, and was more critically examined 
by Dr Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, who treated 
Bentley with a degree of tenderness and respect which he had 
seldom experienced from his literary antagonists.” 

Auother labour of his declining years, was a projected edi- 
tion of Homer ; and it is deeply to be regretted that he did not 
relinquish more unprofitable pursuits, and devote himself to an 
undertaking so worthy of his name and reputation; but his 
literary projects were numerous, and his thoughts must often 
have been distracted by the perpetual succession of his quarrels 
and contentions. One object to which he directed much of his 
attention, was the poet’s versification, of which he proposed to 
effect a general restoration, derived from ancieut manuscripts, 
the examination of the numerous quotations dispersed in ancient 
writers, and, beyond all other sources, the systematic insertion 
of the Holic digamma. The proper use of this letter, which he 
himself pronounced like the English W, while others have 
assigned to it the sound of F or V, was unknown to the scholars 


of that age. 


‘ The discovery itself, and the process by which it was confirmed, mark 
the genius of Bentley, and the logical turn of his mind. He first observed 
that the offensive hiatus in verses of the Iliad and Odyssey continually 
recurred in the same words; and some of them, he was led to believe, 
from the slender accounts which we possess of the old olic dialect, had 
once been written with the digamma. By trying the experiment of in- 
serting the consonant in all those words wherever they occurred in Homer, 
he found that in a great majority of instances he succeeded in improving 
the versification. On proceeding to make the same insertion in other 
words, where the metre required support, his success was too general to 
proceed from accident, and proved to a demonstration the truth of the 
discovery. —P. 618. 

When Heyne was occupied with his edition of the Iliad, the 
master ‘and fellows of Trinity College very liberally transmitted 
to Géttingen Bentley’s corrected copy of Homer; and the ad- 
vantages which his edition derived from this source are not 
sparingly mentioned.—Bentley’s edition of Manilius, which he 
rat as aseatietenlinemaieinenameabibamenminniaiaenibaibaldianiinisidiiie 

* Dr Pearce’s work, which is anonymous, appeared under the title of 
« A Review of the Text of the twelve Books of Milton’s Paradise Lost : 
in which the chief of Dr Bentley's Emendations are consider’d, and several 
other Emendations and Observations are offer'd to the Public.” Lond, 
1733, 8vo. It extends to 400 pages, 
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had prepared about forty-five years before, was published in 
the year 1739, under the superintendence of his nephew.* The 
death of Bishop Greene, in 1738, had relieved him from the 
hazard of expulsion; and he continued to enjoy his offices till 
1742, when he died on the 14th of July, after having completed 
the eightieth year of his age. His wife had died two years be- 
fore. His only son, who bore the same name, was educated to 
no profession : it was one of the many scandalous acts of the 
father’s administration, that the son was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College at the age of fifteen. The younger Bentley, 
who is represented as a person of excellent talents, is best re- 
membered as the friend of Gray. When his father one day 
found him reading a novel, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ read a book which 
€ you cannot quote ?’+ The doctor’s two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Joanna, were both married: the latter was the wife of 
Denison Cumberland, who was grandson to the learned Bishop 
of Peterborough, and who himself became Bishop of Kilmore, 
and the father of Richard Cumberland, one of the most eminent 
among the recent English dramatists. 

It is not perhaps of much importance to ascertain the religious 
opinions of a man whose conduct was so little influenced by 
religious principles. We shall however transcribe an epigram, 
which Dr Monk has left unnoticed, and which strongly savours 
of Arianism ; though it may doubtless be understood as express- 
ing the opinions, not of the writer, but of his friend the here- 
tical professor of mathematics. When Clarke kept his act at 
Cambridge for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, Professor 
James, who suspected him of a tendency to Arianism, urged him 
very pertinaciously to condemn an opinion which had recently 


* Richard Bentley, D.D. Fellow of Trinity College, and Rector of 
Nailstone in Leicestershire, who survived till the year 1786. In the 
obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine, he is confounded with his cousin 
Thomas Bentley, LL. D., who had been dead forty-four years. Monk, 
p. 660. The latter had likewise been chosen a fellow of this college ; but 
he vacated his fellowship by declining to take orders when he was of seven 
years’ standing as a master of arts. He travelled in France and Italy, and 
collated various manuscripts in both countries. His proficiency in 
classical learning was attested by his editions of Cicero de Finibus Bo- 
norum et Malorum, Cantab. 1718, 8vo, of Callimachus, Lond. 1741, 
8vo, and of Cesar, Lond. 1742, 8vo. This edition of Cesar includes 
the notes of his friend Dr Jurin, who had been master of Newcastle 
school, and was then a physician of great eminence in London. Bentley, 
who appears to have been a more amiable person than his uncle, died at 
Clifton on the 28th of May 1742, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

+t Walpoliana, yol. ii. p. 30, 
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been propagated by Whiston. In the evening, Clarke and 
Whiston supped with Dr Bentley, who communicated to them 
the following tetrastich : 


Tune mathematicum, male salse Iacobe, lacessis, 
Histrio dum ringis serium habere virum ? 

Ludis tu Christum, dominumque Deumque professus : 
Ille colit dominum, quem negat esse Deum.* 


Of the various works of this extraordinary person, Dr Monk 
has, in most instances, given an account that may be considered 
as sufficiently copious; but his notices are not always such as 
will satisfy a bibliographer. Thus, for example, he occasionally 
quotes Bentley’s Episto/e, but with respect to the collection it- 
self, he furnishes no satisfactory information. It might have 
been proper to state, that two hundred copies of this splendid 
volume were printed at the expense of the late Dr Burney, not 
with any view to publication, but as presents from the munifi- 
cent editor : he promised to subjoin annotations, and these would 
doubtless have been replete with erudition, and, if we may form 
a conjecture from his ‘* Tentamen de Metris ZEschyli,” they would 
have been written in very indifferent Latin.+ If Dr Monk had 
inserted in his appendix a list of Bentley’s publications, and an- 
other list of the very numerous publications of which Bentley 
is the subject, with the respective places of printing, the dates, 
and the sizes, he would have gratified many of his more curious 
readers, With regard to the composition of his massy volume, 
we are not prepared to speak in terms of commendation: we 
shall however refrain from general censures, and proceed to 
mention particular instances of what we consider as faults in 
diction and style. In the following sentence, we find a nomina- 
tive without any corresponding verb: ‘ It was about the same 
‘ time that Bentley’s pupil, James Stillingfleet, being of a pro- 
§ per age for the university, his father determined that he should 
‘ be accompanied by his private tutor to Wadham College, Ox- 


* Whiston’s Memoirs of Clarke, p. 14. 

+ Richardi Bentleii et doctorum Virorum Epistole partim mutus. 
Accedit Richardi Dawesii ad Joannem Taylorum Epistola singularis. 
Lond. 1807, 4to.—An enlarged edition of this collection has lately been 
published under the following title: “ Richardi Bentleii et doctorum Vi- 
rorum Epistole partim mutuz: ex editione Londinensi Caroli Burneii 
repetiit, novisque additamentis, et Godofredi Hermanni Dissertatione de 
Bentleio ejusque Ed. Terentii, auxit Frid. Traug. Friedemann.” Lipsie, 
1825, 8vo. ‘The dissertation here mentioned may likewise be found in 
the recent collection of Hermann’s Opuscula, vol. ii, p. 263, 
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‘ ford’—P. 14. We sometimes discover an improper applica- 
tion of common words; as, for example, when we are informed 
that Bentley ‘ pursued an original path of criticism, in which 
‘ the intuitive and subtle quickness of his genius calculated him 
‘to excel.’—P. 12. It may with propriety be said that a person, 
from his genius, is calculated to excel; but the propriety of such 
an expression as ‘ his genius calculated him to excel,’ seems to 
be more than doubtful. The author elsewhere speaks of * the 
* authenticity of Phalaris and Asop.’—P. 87. Authenticity ex- 
presses the character of an historical document, genuineness the 
relation between an author and his reputed work. Should this 
remark require any confirmation, we gladly produce the autho- 
rity of another Cambridge professor. ‘ It may be of use,’ says 
Bishop Watson, ‘ to remove this confusion in your argument, 
‘ to state distinctly the difference between the genuineness and 
‘ the authenticity of a book. A genuine book is that which was 
‘ written by the person whose name it bears as the author of it. 
‘ An authentic book is that which relates matters of fact, as they 
‘really happened. A book may be genuine without being au- 
‘ thentic; and a book may be authentic without being genuine.’* 
That such information should be necessary for Thomas Paine, 
can excite little or no surprise; but it seems to be equally ne- 
cessary for the Dean of Peterborough. ‘ A charge which was 
‘ denied at the time, and which, from his respectable character 
‘ in after life, we are prone to disbelieve.’-—P. 203. We are prone 
to vice; but to believe on the side of charity, is allied to virtue. 
‘ Put a period to his existence,’ which repeatedly occurs in the 
Life of Bentley, is a phrase that long ago excited the ridicule of 
a young writer of high promise.+ Death and annihilation are 
not synonymous terms; and although ‘ by many genteel peo- 
‘ple death and annihilation are supposed to be the same 
‘ thing,’ yet as the Dean of Peterborough belongs to a very dif- 
ferent denomination, he might perhaps be expected to express 
himself with a greater degree of caution. Instead of putting a 
period to a man’s existence, it may be sufficient to put a period 
to his fe. The following passages contain instances of tauto- 
logy. * Celebrated for his researches in science, as well as in 
‘the antiquities and chronology of the ancient world”—P. 15. 
‘ To employ some of his best scholars in editing new editions of 
§ classical works.’—P. 49. On various occasions we are offend- 
ed with a most ungraceful collision of particles. ‘ The cause 
* was called on in the Court of King’s Bench.’—P. 452. ¢ Dr 









* Watson's Apology for the Bible, p. 183. 
+ Miscellanies by James Hay Beattie, A.M. p. 182. Lond. 1807, 
8v0. 
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‘ Mead was sent ¢o for his presence or advice.’—P. 543. ¢ Such 
‘an effusion as this is not the place to look éo for a true account.’ 
—P. 567. The Dean evinces a considerable partiality for cer- 
tain compounds, which, in the present century, are scarcely 
deemed admissible into compositions that aim at any degree of 
elegance; ‘ sundry whereof’ were ridiculed by another profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Cambridge.* This class com- 
prehends such phraseology as hereby, thereby, whereby, wherein, 
hereupon, whereupon ; all of which are interspersed in the Life 
of Bentley. The last sentence of the work is embellished with 
hereby and thereby: ‘The example was hereby set to other 
‘ colleges, and has been promptly followed, of enlarging their 
‘ buildings for the reception of an increased number of students, 
‘and thereby extending the advantages of an education in an 
‘ English university to a larger proportion of the liberal classes 
‘ of society.” Dr Monk has evinced an equal partiality for ano- 
ther class of phrases, which we had likewise supposed to be ob- 
solete ;—our young scholar, our new doctor, owr critic, our de- 
voted critic, our Aristarchus, our literary veteran, and even our 
hero. Such phrases as these were commonly to be found in 
‘ Some account of our author,’ prefixed to some little book of a 
former century; but who could have expected to find them so 
plentifully scattered over the pages of a learned dignitary, who 
has so recently enjoyed all the transcendent ‘ advantages of an 
‘ education in an English university?’ Of the peculiar graces 
of his style, we shall subjoin other examples; and the advanta- 
ges of such an education will thus receive a further illustration. 
Manilius ‘ was to have appeared the foremost.’ —P. 26. ‘ Vari- 
* ous as are the topics which come under discussion, he appears 
‘ at home in all.’—P. 30. * The union of high birth and acade- 
‘mical merit naturally made him considered an honour to his 
‘ college’ —P. 50. * The last batch of fragments he sent to 
* Utrecht.’—P, 58. ‘ Every trivial anecdote, however uncon- 
‘ nected with the controversy, was caught up.’—P. 68. ‘ The 
‘ confederacy, who, under the name of Mr Boyle, and clubbed 
‘ their forces for the purpose of writing down an individual.’.— 
P. 87. Clubbed their sixpences might, on certain small oc- 
casions, be a very suitable phrase. ‘ His bolt was now shot.’— 
P. 91. Collins’s Discourse ‘ drew upon itself a host of replies.’ 
—P. 268. <A batch of fragments and a host of replies are each 
comely in their kind. ‘ Speaks of the scheme as still on the 
‘ apis.’ —P. 319. This seems to be a transition from the home- 


* Porsou’s Tracts, p. 35], 
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ly to the fashionable. Bentley ‘ bethought himself of an expe- 
‘ dient for taking off Miller.’—P. 324. * Middleton having suc- 
‘ cessfully fleshed his maiden sword.’—P. 406. ‘ To vindicate the 
‘ injured party, whose reputation lay a-bleeding from the libel.’ 
—P. 476. ‘Seized this occasion of giving another severe slap,’ 
—P.491. ‘To overhaul the proceedings.’ —P. 494. ‘ Impelled 
‘ by a strange infatuation to fling away his credit.—P. 583. 
¢‘ A personage who never /ed slip his interest with the master.’ — 
P. 590. Thomas Bentley had ‘taken up the cudgels in his uncle’s 
* cause.’ —P. 651. All this is so entirely in the slip-slop style 
of composition, that a critic, possessing a much larger fund 
of good-nature than we can fairly claim, might hopelessly search 
for ‘ topics of collaudation.’—P. 508. Occasionally however it 
happens that the mean is blended with the lofty: dignified sub- 
jects are discussed in very undignified language; and anon we 
are treated, as Dr Bentley treated the university of Cambridge 
‘ witha public breakfast of appropriate magnificence.’—P. 57.* 

A higher degree of terseness and elegance might reasonably 
have been expected from a writer of his pretensions; but in va- 
rious instances we would more willingly commend his style than 
his sentiments. His general view of Bentley’s literary character 
is contained in the subsequent passage: ‘ Notwithstanding this 
‘ frequent abuse of his erudition, such is the power of genius, 
‘ and so great the preponderance of his solid and unshaken me- 
‘ rits, that Bentley has established a school of criticism, of which 
* the greatest scholars since his time have been proud to consi- 
‘ der themselves members; and, in spite of the envy and oppo- 


* In the Life of Bentley we meet with various inaccuracies, which are 
perhaps of too trivial a nature to require any particular notice. Thus we 
find Lorenzo di Medici, instead of Lorenzo de’ Medici; the name of 
Sharp, Archbishop of York, is spelt Sharpe, contrary to his own practice 
and that of his descendants ; Sir Richard Steele is called Steel; Dr Stra- 
han the civilian, well known as the translator of Domat, is called Stra- 
chan ; and Dr Thomson, the translator of Cunningham’s History, is call- 
ed Thompson. ‘ Mr T. Blackwell’ was a doctor of laws, and ‘ Mr John 
‘ Ker’ a doctor of physic. It may be mentioned as another specimen of 
his accuracy, that he has quoted from Dr King a long ‘ passage of a dia- 
‘ logue between Lilly and Helvetius.—P. 106. The true reading is ma- 
nifestly Helvicus. (King’s Works, vol. i. p. 161.) Of this dialogue the 
professed subject is chronology; and if the Dean had been n acquainted with 
such a book as the chronology of Helvicus, Theatrum Historicum, sive 
Chronologie Systema novum, he might not perhaps have committed 
such amistake, We may remark that, in enumerating the principal wri- 
ters on chronology, he elsewhere omits the name of Dionysius Petavius, 
* Pétau, le fameux Pétau,’ as he is styled by D’Alembert. P. 92. 
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¢ sition of his contemporaries, has attained a more exalted repu- 
‘ tation than has hitherto been the lot of any one in the depart- 
‘ ment of ancient literature.’—P. 663. Whether this latter clause 
does not contain a very material exaggeration, we may safely 
leave to the determination of the learned reader ; but it may not 
be superfluous to compare this lofty panegyric with another sen- 
tence of the very reverend author, contained in his dedication to 
the Bishop of London. ‘ In the first place, there is no one to 
‘ whom an account of the life and writings of a distinguished 
¢ scholar can be inscribed with more propriety than to your Lord- 
‘ ship, who have obtained the same rank in literature at the pre- 
‘sent day as was enjoyed during his lifetime by Dr Bentley.’ 
With what sentiments this passage will be read by many scho- 
lars on the continent, and even in England, it is not for us to 
anticipate. The Dean has elsewhere classed the Bishop of Dur- 
ham’s Historical Account of Infidelity among ‘ the ablest theo- 
‘ logical pieces in our language ;’ and we very naturally arrive 
at this conclusion, that whatever may be the extent of his own 
learning, or the elegance of his taste, he is by no means deficient 
in worldly wisdom. With an innate reverence for wealth and 
station, he cherishes a commendable antipathy to poverty, and 
does not omit a proper opportunity of expressing his dignified 
contempt of ‘ some scribbler writing for bread in a garret.’ The 
securing of a liberal independence he characterises as ‘ the first 
‘ wish of ascholar.’ And doubtless the advantages of riches over 
poverty have not entirely escaped the notice of other learned au- 
thors; but if the heart of a scholar is in the right place, there 
are some earthly things which he must contemplate with still 
greater aversion than poverty; ‘ for a man’s life consisteth not 
‘ in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ The Dean 
discovers some anxiety to shine in the character of a Tory and 
high-churchman ; and we leave him in full possession of all the 
advantages which such a character may be calculated to secure. 
He has not neglected to apprize his readers, that ‘a vulgar error 
‘ has represented the university as the head-quarters of Whig 
‘ politics ;’ but he has thought proper to subjoin, what may per- 
haps be more easily asserted than proved, ‘that only asmall pro- 
‘ portion of the high-church party at Cambridge were Jacobites.’ 
He apparently imagined it might be conducive to Bentley’s cre- 
dit, if he stated that, on the supposition of his engaging in the 
Bangorian controversy, ‘ his opinions on the subject in dispute 
‘would probably have led him to take part with Sherlock, 
‘ Snape, and the high-church combatants.’ We are moreover 
assured that the cabinet ministers of 1719 ‘ were engaged in de- 
§ signs of no very friendly nature to the establishment, and were 
‘resolved by every means jn their power to discourage and 
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‘ break the high-church party.’ ‘This sentence seems however 
to involve a very material fallacy in reasoning. A resolution to 
discourage and break the high-church party, instead of being 
connected with designs of an unfriendly nature to the establish- 
ment, might obviously be connected with designs of the most 
opposite nature. Serjeant Milleris here described as a person 
‘ whose Whig principles were so violent that he could not even 
‘ tolerate a high-churchman.’ In this respect we do not resem- 
ble the learned serjeant, inasmuch as we should find no diffi- 
culty in tolerating Jews, Mohammedans, or even Pagans; but 
for the character of a genuine high-churchman, we do not babi- 
tually cherish any high degree of veneration. Of the high- 
churchmen who belonged to the period to which he refers, it is 
sufficiently ascertained that many were anxious for the restora- 
tion of the miserable remnant of that family which had entailed 
so many misfortunes on the nation: provided the inordinate 
pretensions of churchmen could be duly supported, they were 
willing that the people of England should again be subjected 
to the lawless sway of a Popish dynasty, which was neither to 
be controlled by principle, nor rendered wiser by experience. 
Such a churchman as this we discover in the person of Bishop 
Atterbury, who, after having notably signalized himself as a de- 
fender of the power and privileges of the church, was banished 
for his treasonable practices, and afterwards confirmed all the 
heaviest imputations against him, by acting as an accredited 
agent of the Pretender, and lending his aid in the preparation of 
another rebellion.* A wise man, like the Dean of Peterborough, 


ee 


* When the Bishop took leave of his friend Pope, he told him he would 
allow him to say his sentence was just, if he ever found he had any con- 
cern with the Pretender’s family in his exile. After a very short inter- 
val, we find the Pretender writing in the following terms to some of his 
loyal Highlanders: ‘I remark with pleasure the Bishop of Rochester’s 
‘ forwardness to execute all my orders to this end with the utmost vigour ; 
‘and as time doth not allow me to particularise them here, I shall refer 
* you to him as to all particulars; not doubting of your exact compliance, 
‘ and of your exerting on this occasion that ardent zeal for the good cause, 
‘and the welfare of your country, which you have already shown in so 
‘loyal a manner.’ ‘This, and other evidence of the same nature, may be 
found in a publication of Lord Hailes, entitled “ The private Correspond- 
ence of Dr Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and his Friends, in 
1725.” Printed in the year 1768, 4to. Dr Monk is pleased to remark, 
that Atterbury ‘ has associated his name with the political history of this 
‘ country in a degree which has seldom been the lot of a churchman.’ 
After the statement which we have now made, the reader may be suffi« 
ciently prepared to estimate the value of the commendation which ong 
high-churchman sometimes bestows upon another. 
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should discern the signs of the times. The period is now past, 
we trust irretrievably past, when vague hints, suggestions, and 
insinuations respecting the danger of the establishment could 
easily alarm and delude the great body of the people. The latest 
attempts at renewing this causeless alarm have proved very un- 
availing. When the legislature evinced a determination to dis- 
continue a gross profanation of one of the most sacted rites of 
the Christian faith, it was loudly asserted that the church was 
in danger; and it was loudly asserted that the church was in 
danger, when the legislature evinced a determination to admit 
those who professed the Catholic religion to the same privileges 
which had long been enjoyed by many individuals who professed 
no religion whatsoever. [ew persons, possessed of a moderate 
share of understanding, and unencumbered with a grievous load 
of prejudice, were willing to lend a credulous ear to such asser- 
tions: the progress of reason, which, though frequently slow, is 
always certain, had produced in the minds of men various chan- 
ges that had evaded the observation of old chancellors and young 
bishops ; and when the traditionary note of THE CHURCH IN DAN- 
GER was again raised, it passed like an empty sound, or only 
served to interrupt the calm repose of some of the more ancient 
members of the University of Oxford. The real danger of the 
church is from within. The genuine high-churchmen, for whom 
Dr Monk entertains such a cordial respect, appear to us to com- 
mit a radical error in relation to the very meaning of the word 
church. According to our understanding, the Christian church 
comprehends the collective body of the faithful people who be- 
lieve in the name of Christ; but, in their private contemplation, 
the church scarcely expands her arms much wider than to em- 
brace themselves, with their own dignities and emoluments. 

In perfect accordance with his other sentiments, the Dean be- 
trays a lingering regard for the good old times, when the arm 
of temporal power was more ready to obey the call of the church ; 
‘ for in those days, it seems, religion could not be made the ob- 
‘ ject of open attacks and insults with impunity.’—‘ Put up again 
‘ thy sword into his place,’ and consider whether the truths of 
religion are not best defended with spiritual weapons. After the 
inquisition had been abolished in Spain, it is by no means im- 
probable that the Dean of Tarragona might thus heave a sigh, 
and, reverting to the pious reign of Philip the Second, might 
demurely ejaculate, In those days religion could not with impu- 
nity be made the object of open attacks and insults ! 
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Art. IIl.—The History of Rome, by B. G. Nirsunr. Translated 
by Julius Charles Hare, M.A. and Connop Thirlwall, M.A, 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo. Cam- 
bridge: 1828. 


ww: approach this very remarkable and learned work with 
extreme diffidence. It is some time since we announced 
our intention to examine it carefully and at length; the announce- 
ment would alone create a certain expectation, to satisfy which 
is more difficult than merely to discharge the ordinary duties of 
criticism ; and, in the meantime, the History of Rome has been 
entirely recast and reproduced in a more elaborate form—and it 
has attracted so much attention, and drawn forth so many cri- 
tical notices, both in Britain and on the Continent, of very 
various merit, that the difficulty of treating it in a suitable 
manner, which was always considerable, has been greatly in- 
creased. 

A noble freedom of speech, the best privilege of liberal litera- 
ture, is a marked characteristic of the author, which it is ne- 
cessary to emulate in the examination of his labours: the use 
of it, however, is somewhat perilous, and the abuse would be 
odious. 

A view of the fortunes, and an intelligible description of 
the institutions, of ancient Rome, even if there were no doubts 
or disputes concerning them, but all archeologists were agreed 
in accepting one uniform tradition, would occupy many closely 
printed pages ; but, on the contrary, the systems are numerous 
and various, and the discussions almost infinite, to which the 
theory of the Roman constitution has given rise ; and the narra- 
tive of Roman affairs has long been a field for active contro- 
versy. The bulk ofa critical history, therefore, which professes 
to doubt, to measure, to weigh, to compare, at every step—to 
be the production not only of a diligent historian, but of a pa- 
tient, cautious, and scrupulous judge—must, of necessity, be for- 
midable, although the writer may successfully affect brevity of 
style and condensation of expression. It is evident that a re- 
view, which gave a full representation of such a work, could 
not itself be comprehended within narrow dimensions; but 
since any subject, however important and curious, is only one 
of many, it is impossible to devote to it more than a certain li- 
mited space, or to demand from our readers a greater portion of 
attention than a due regard for other pursuits and occupations 
will warrant. 


It is expedient to decide at once what may be thrown over- 
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board,—of what part of the cargo we ought to make jettison in 
order to save the rest. Of the peculiarities of the work in its 
native state, of the original in the German language, compara- 
tively few of our countrymen are competent judges; we may ac- 
cordingly dismiss these considerations, and may treat it, not as 
a foreign but an English production. The differences between 
the present and the former editions, it would be tedious and un- 
profitable to collect and enumerate, and there are many other 
points of view from which it is needless to contemplate the edifice. 
Persons who are sufficiently reasonable in other respects, are 
often somewhat unreasonable in their expectations of what can be 
effected within the compass of an article in a review ; they require, 
indeed, that as much should be told in the twenty or thirty pages 
that are assigned to it, as in the two or three thousand to which 
the work may extend, although the style of the author be as brief 
and condensed as that of Thucydides or of Tacitus, We are some- 
times reminded by such immoderate and insatiable desires, of 
the microscopic penmanship that can compress the Lord’s prayer 
within the compass of a pea, and bring the whole book of Psalms 
into a single page. Whatever the ingenious writing-master can 
execute with unwearied patience, a sharply pointed pen, and ex- 
traordinary vision, as to the characters, the critic is expected, by 
some magical art, which can diminish the space that the senti- 
ments themselves ordinarily occupy, to effect as to the matter 
of an author ;—to extract by distillation the essence, and to pre- 
sent, as it were, the strength and virtue of a hogshead in a small 
phial. Nor would this suffice: the alembic must not only draw 
off the entire virtue of whatever is submitted to it, but the won- 
derful chemist ought to add to the subtle extract a peculiar and 
higher flavour from his private stores; the most ample criticism 
should pervade and scrutinize every part, and much novel and 
original information touching the matters treated of in the pages 
that are under consideration, ought to give an additional value 
to the elaborate compound. 

It is, doubtless, very flattering to critics, that men should 
think so highly of their powers, as to expect from them more 
than the most gifted mortals can possibly accomplish ; and the 
honour ought to alleviate their toilsome labours, and to miti- 
gate, in some degree, their natural asperity: it is, however, 
mortifying, that no exertions or industry can satisfy these large 
demands. If an article be composed after the manner of a table 
of contents, or an analysis, it is possible to enumerate all the 
topics that are treated of in any work in a moderate space, but 
few persons will venture to peruse the tiresome catalogue : 
should the laborious critic chance to meet with a kindred spirit, 
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who is so entirely devoted to the dry and tedious, as to be able 
to read the skeleton pages, through an ardent desire to accumu- 
late facts, and a profound ignorance of the small value of this 
kind of knowledge, and that very few are worthy of being 
known, would the devoted self-denying student be instructed in 
the real nature of the work by his painful studies? Let him 
read the arguments that are prefixed to the several books of the 
histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, he will find 
that the lists of proper names are different in each; but what 
ideas will he be enabled to form of the positive or comparative 
merits of the three great historians of Greece ? Could he learn to 
judge of the virtues and defects of Livy from these arguments, 
or to estimate the character of the Roman people from such 
scanty sources, or from the breviary of Eutropius ? We will not 
attempt, therefore, to paint a historical subject in miniature, or 
vainly endeavour to give a summary of the contents of this re- 
markable volume: we seek only to show the spirit of the au- 
thor, and of the school to which he belongs, and to determine— 
whether correctly or not, we must leave to the decision of others— 
the value of his work and of similar productions. Although 
we will not say to those who are unacquainted with that work, 
Turn to the next article, or even, Go away and read it on our re- 
commendation, and then return and discuss its merits with us, 
we may fairly hold, that our observations will be most intelligi- 
ble to those deserving scholars who have consulted the instruc- 
tive composition ; and as comparatively a few only out of the 
great mass of readers will be able thoroughly to understand it, 
so we fear, notwithstanding our best endeavours, that our re- 
marks may sometimes partake of the abstruseness and obscurity 
of the original. We have thought it our duty, on account of the 
peculiarity of the subject which we are about to handle, to pre- 
mise a few words of apology; but without further preface, we 
will proceed to examine the nature and design of The History 
of Rome. 

The philosophers of every age, as far as we have the materials 
of judging, may be divided into two great classes—those who 
believed every thing, and those who believed nothing. This com- 
prehensive division must, of course, be taken with many quali- 
fications and limitations, but the general expression is sufficient- 
ly accurate for the present purpose. So far as it is possible to 
believe, or to disbelieve every thing, a few have been in the one 
extreme or the other; a few, so far as human infirmity will per- 
mit, have shown the soundness of their judgment, by observing 
the just mean between scepticism and credulity ; but by far the 
greatest number have inclined so manifestly to the one or the 
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other of the extremes, that there is seldom any difficulty in de- 
ciding at once, whether the individual ought to be classed with 
the sceptical or the credulous. 

It is certain that each party have maintained their peculiar 
views with equal learning and ability; and to whatever conclu- 
sions, respecting the relative merits of the two systems, we might 
be led by reasoning a priori, experience proves, that they are 
equally well adapted to develope the intellectual faculties. His- 
tory teaches us likewise, that at certain periods, and sometimes 
for several ages, one party has greatly predominated, whilst the 
other has been nearly extinct; it has been, as it were, the fa- 
shion to believe or to disbelieve. During the lengthened domi- 
nion of the church of Rome, that we may omit the consideration 
of more remote times, credulity was in the ascendant. It be- 
gan, however, to decline at the Reformation, and scepticism re- 
vived; many authorities, which had long been accepted by Ca- 
tholic writers as genuine, were exposed and rejected by Protest- 
ants, who, for the most part, became more and more sceptical ; 
and dissenters of different sects advanced successively beyond 
the boldest members of any national churches, uutil, finally, the 
advocates for complete and universal scepticism, at once cut 
away the ground, which they had been mutually undermining, 
from beneath the feet of all, and plunged them inextricably in 
the ocean of doubt and uncertainty. At the end of the last cen- 
tury scepticism, which had been making rapid advances, was 
victorious; and although some writers of the opposite party en- 
deavoured to make a stand, their numbers were comparatively 
small, and it is not to be denied, that they were commonly infe- 
rior in learning and ability to the champions of the more popu- 
lar party ; and, with a few exceptions, they spoke in the subdued 
tone, which those are wont to use who are conscious that they 
are struggling against the strong tide of public opinion. Nor 
had the reformed churches alone impaired the fulness and free- 
dom of spontaneous and unhesitating faith; the Jesuits, who, in 
many important respects, may be considered as reformers, as pro- 
testant catholics, or catholic protestants, had already done much 
to advance the cause of scepticism. This learned body, moved 
with jealousy on account of the reputation, influence, and pre- 
tensions of the Benedictines, who had long signalized them- 
selves by a rare union of learning and credulity, sought every 
occasion of detecting flaws in whatever their rivals had decided 
to be genuine, and were sometimes successful in demonstrating 
to be spurious, pieces that had been accepted as legitimate. It 
is unnecessaty at present to enter into details of matters to 
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which it was absolutely necessary to allude, in order that the 
spirit, in which the work now before us was composed, may be 
explained and illustrated. We must mention, however, one re- 
markable person, whose scepticism has influenced literature 
more powerfully than is commonly imagined—we mean the ce- 
lebrated Hardouin. This acute and eccentric scholar maintained 
several very extraordinary paradoxes,—as, for example, that all 
the Latin classics are forgeries of a modern date, except only 
the writings of Cicero, the Satires and Epistles of Horace, the 
Natural History of Pliny, and the Georgics of Virgil; and it 
seems that he excepted the last, chiefly because they are cited by 
his favourite Pliny. He shows that the Aineid is manifestly 
spurious, with so much ingenuity, that the perusal of his ani- 
madversions is very agreeable; and it may be prescribed as a 
salutary medicine to those who are inclined to yield their assent 
implicitly to the dictates of criticism. When asober contempo- 
rary once reproached Hardouin for his excessive addiction to 
extravagant and startling paradoxes, and was exhorting him to 
abstain from them in future, he answered suddenly, * Do you 
* suppose, my good friend, that I rise every morning, both in the 
* summer and winter, at four, to write commonplace remarks ?” 
Every page of the History of Rome reminds us forcibly of this 
answer; we find that the author rises throughout the year at 
four, for we discover evident traces, at each step, of profound 
learning and exemplary diligence; but we see also, and not less 
plainly, that he is afraid lest his reader should suppose that his 
rest is broken thus early by the desire to string together com- 
mon places. 

The first parts of this history were digested as lectures, to be 
delivered at the opening of the University at Berlin, and it is 
creditable to the founders of that institution, that they should 
have given rise to a work equally distinguished for learning and 
liberality. If it be pleasing to reflect, that others have lent a 
powerful aid to the cause of good letters, we cannot but be sen- 
sible, that we have been somewhat remiss at home in exciting 
and rewarding similar exertions : we make the humiliating con- 
fession not without mortification. The advantages of conveying 
instruction by lectures are many; this mode of teaching stimu- 
lates not merely the hearer, but the teacher also, and many va- 
luable works have originated in this manner: all to whom the 
cultivation of good letters, and the advancement of education, 
are objects of interest, must regret that oral instruction has fal- 
len so much into disuse in England. Niebuhr speaks sensibly 
and strikingly to this point in his preface. 
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‘ This new edition, in which it was my aim to make the proofs and 
solutions perfect, required very extensive labours ; but as all labour is 
lightened when new springs of activity are imparted, so this was mainly 
promoted by my lectures on Roman Antiquities last winter. What 
Pyrrhus said to his Epirots, “ Ye are my wings,” is the feeling of a zea- 
lous teacher towards hearers whom he loves, and whose whole souls take 
an interest in his discourse. Not only does the endeavour to make him- 
self clear to them, and to utter nothing as truth which can admit of a doubt, 
speed his researches : the sight of them assembled before him, the imme- 
diate relation in which he stands to them, awakens a thousand thoughts 
during the time he is speaking ; and in how very different a manner does 
one write down words which had previously been poured forth as the 
fresh thoughts prompted them !’ 

If it were our present purpose to show the manifold advanta- 

es of this manner of teaching, it would be easy to furnish a 
no list of excellent works that have had a similar origin; we 
will, however, mention one only, and we refer to it for a diffe- 
rent reason. It is gratifying to hear a learned foreigner speak- 
ing in terms of respect, of a writer who has done much to pro- 
mote the liberal study of jurisprudence, and to elevate that most 
important science to its due level ;—a writer, whom all persons, 
who conceive that their private interests require that our laws 
should be degraded, have laboured to depreciate, and some, who 
cannot endure that any subject should be looked at except in 
one point of view, and measure all merit by orthodoxy, according 
to their peculiar notions of what is right, have angrily and un- 
justly condemned. We here refer to Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, which, as is well known, were the deposit of succes- 
sive courses of lectures. Niebuhr speaks of them in the tone of 
approbation, and styles the author ‘ the great Blackstone,’ p. 
279. We alluded, moreover, to the origin of the History of 
Rome, because we conceive that it justifies, or excuses, the tend- 
ency of the author to affect paradoxes. When the zealous teacher 
discourses to his hearers on a trite subject, and has the morti- 
fication to perceive, that after his conscientious labours, those 
who are assembled before him appear to be overcome with lan- 
guor, and that his § wings’ refuse to sustain his flight, exactly 
in proportion to his zeal, and to the love he bears his pupils, is 
the temptation strong to venture upon some novelties, like those 
which could tempt Hardouin to rise at four: the sage maxim, 
therefore, ‘to utter nothing as truth which can admit of a 
‘ doubt,’ must receive the necessary qualification, save only such 
novelties and paradoxes as are absolutely necessary to attract 
attention, for he who altogether refuses to listen, will not hear 
the truth. The scholar who writes a book, is not sensible of the 
oscitancy of his readers until his task is ended, and it is too late 
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to attempt to rouse them; but he who makes a speech, or de- 
livers a course of lectures, sees, hears, and feels the present ne- 
glect of his audience, and strives immediately to overcome it ; 
and if he be endued with sense and sensibility, determines either 
to succeed, or to be silent. 

In order to be at liberty to say any thing new in treating of 
an old subject, it is expedient to dispose of all those, on whose 
authority that which has often been repeated, and has long been 
established, rests ;—to get rid of those witnesses whose testi- 
mony would contradict what is to be advanced, by destroying 
their depositions, or their credit. The ingenious Niebuhr cer- 
tainly shows neither pity nor remorse in blasting unsparingly 
the characters of authors, upon whose fidelity mankind have 
long been accustomed to rely. There exists no other work in 
which the most respectable writers of ancient times are treated 
so cavalierly : in this respect the History of Rome is quite a li- 
terary curiosity ; we will select a few specimens only to illustrate 
the spirit of the work. Of Tacitus he says, 


‘ The talents requisite to a contemporary historian, are so different 
from those of a learned investigator into antiquity, that the highest excel- 
lence in the former department affords us no assurance of the value of his 
judgment and evidence in the latter. ‘That Tacitus did not combine 
what he might have combined, is evident whenever he goes back into an- 
tiquity, and in this case he certainly is not the authority on which we can 
credit what is extremely improbable.’ 

This historian is thus politely requested not to interfere in any 
case, which Niebuhr thinks proper to consider as extremely im- 
probable. Livy treats more frequently of ancient times, and 
crosses his path continually; he is, accordingly, dismissed at 
once in the preface, as a troublesome and impertinent intruder. 
‘It is not worth while,’ he says, ‘ to speak of the rhetorician 
* Dionysius, as a critical, investigating historian. J may at once 
* yeject Livy as authority for the views taken, on account of his 
‘ inconsistencies and contradictions, which are so frequently 
* censured in this history.’ It is plain that, if we at once reject 
the inconsistent Livy, the rhetorician Dionysius, and a few 
others, we may invent a history of Rome for ourselves, after our 
own hearts, without fear of contradiction. Innumerable in- 
stances might be adduced, where Livy is overruled in the most 
peremptory and arbitrary manner; precisely in proportion as 
the testimony of a witness is full and complete, are the assu- 
rances repeated and enforced, that he is utterly unworthy of 
credit. The Greeks who describe Roman affairs, are more co- 
pious and elaborate than the native historians; to disqualify 
them, therefore, is a principal object, and it is steadily pursued. 
Appia, a sensible and useful writer, is thus characteriséd i 
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* Au author of very little weight ; spiritless, ignorant, and su- 
‘ perficial, towhom we should in general only then have recourse, 
‘ when necessity impels us to gather roots and herbs to satisfy 
‘our hunger.’ Like an Eastern monarch, the ingenious histo- 
rian strangles all his rivals; he says again—‘ He read a little 
‘ Latin, and in his account of this period he made use of Cas- 
‘sius Hemina. The high encomiums bestowed on this shallow 
‘ Alexandrian by the late Miiller are quite astonishing, and must 
‘ not lead us astray.’ When we consider how much of the La- 
tin language and literature, which has since been lost, was in 
existence in the time of Appian, and within his reach, we are 
amazed at the confidence in his own theories, which could in- 
duce an acute scholar to speak with such strange supercilious- 
ness of an ancient author. It seems that all the awSdbeia, which 
their fellow Germans impute to the Prussians, as their great 
national characteristic, had been put in requisition for the oc- 
casion. Niebuhr, however, is not a Prussian by birth; the pro- 
found Dane, therefore, has been more successful in the acquisi- 
tion of self-confidence, than ‘ the shallow Alexandrian’ in learn- 
ing Latin. 

Of Plutarch, he writes thus:—‘ Even Plutarch thought so, 
‘and his opinion had a very undeserved weight, for it was but 
‘ too long before men discovered how weak was the judgment, 
‘ and how scanty the information, of this otherwise amiable wri- 
‘ter.’ He sets him aside in a few words more completely in 
this manner soon afterwards—‘ The invalidity of Plutarch’s in- 
‘formation is discoverable on mere examination;’ and, he 
adds, ‘ of which, indeed, the iguorance of a Greek sophist is 
‘ scarcely deserving.’ Plutarch, perhaps, would have enquired 
with a smile, could he have anticipated the effrontery of poste- 
rity, whether, on the contrary, the learning of a Prussian so- 
phist was always to be considered worthy of assent without ex- 
amination? It is plain that the grand paradox will not bear to 
be stated openly, viz. that because at Rome, 700 years after the 
events, when many sources of knowledge which have now dis- 
appeared were still accessible, all memory was gone ; therefore, 
at Berlin, or Bonn, or in Ditmarsh, two thousand years later, 
when all intelligence, except that which these ill-informed per- 
sons supply, has been lost, a learned German is able to tell the 
divine tale correctly, by subtle conjecture and historical ana- 
lytics. Although Plutarch meets with no quarter, but is stig- 
matized as credulous, and by many other epithets, which we for- 
bear to repeat, whenever he ventures to stand in the way of 
a new view of Roman affairs, it is fair to observe, that the bis- 
torian does justice to many of his excellent qualities, as well as 
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to the eloquence of Livy ; and in prosecuting his own ambitious 
designs,—we attach no offensive meaning to the expression,—the 
conqueror endeavours to do as little mischief as possible to 
others. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus is a great favourite with the sober, 
clear-headed Italians; but the Germans, for the most part, love 
the dark and mystical too well to accept cordially the moderate 
and reasonable statements of this valuable writer. Although he 
is complimented with the honourable title of a diligent inves- 
‘ tigator of antiquities,’ when his views coincide ; yet the instant 
he presumes to differ, he must expect to hear himself called the 
writer of ‘an intolerable newspaper account,’—* a half-informed 
‘ rhetorician ;’ and to be told, not only that he had not learned 
enough, but that he could not learn more; for he says, ‘ Diony- 
* sius would not have been able to understand a statement on this 
‘point; that he had read something concerning this election 
‘ which puzzled him, and out of which he tried to elicit a mean- 
‘ ing, seems clear.’—P. 550, note. Passages such as these are real- 
ly marvellous: if we consider their full import coolly and with- 
out that heat, which is always generated during the generation 
of paradoxes, we wonder that a sensible man can forget so en- 
tirely, that Dionysius, although he was not so well-informed as 
the ancient Romans were, respecting the institutions of the early 
times, had indisputably enjoyed many advantages during a long 
residence at Rome in the days of Augustus, which the literati of 
Bonn and Berlin in the 19th century unhappily cannot obtain ; 
and that if he was but half informed and altogether incapable, 
their information and capabilities must necessarily be prodi- 
giously inferior. Nevertheless, the claims of this scholar, ex- 
traordinary and extensive as they are, are fully and distinctly 
recognised by his friend, the learned and ingenious Savigny, 
who gravely affirms, ‘ The discovery of this fact alone has enabled 
* Niebuhr to penetrate deeper into the secrets of Roman great- 
* ness, than was ever done even by the Romans themselves, du- 
‘ ring the brightest period of their national literature.’ (Hist. of 
the Roman Law.) The reader must be curious to learn what the 
fact is; we subjoin it for his instruction, that, by the assistance 
thereof, as by a diving-bell, he may descend at pleasure into the 
ocean of the past, and explore its long-hidden secrets. It is 
stated in these words—‘ No period within the bounds of histo- 
‘ rical enquiry, is more interesting and attractive than that in 
* which the intellectual powers and mental characteristics of the 
* nations ceased to repine in listless inactivity, and came forth 
‘ in all the freshness of new being, and in every form of a strong- 
‘ly renovated existence. Such times of regeneration form the 
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‘ earliest dates of authentic history, although the origin of each 
‘ people unquestionably reaches beyond them.’ 

Seeing that a singular wilfulness and perversity of intellect are 
large ingredients in historical criticism, of which many are de- 
voted admirers, we may learn not to overestimate its value and 
power. It is too much to require us patiently to sit by and to hear 
our best and earliest friends, the benefactors of ourselves and of 
our ancestors, treated opprobriously and contemptuously,—espe- 
cially those historians who have written of Roman affairs in the 
Greek language fairly and without prejudice; we are inclined to 
suspect that the critic, who affects to contemn the latter, does not 
desire to present us with a faithful picture of the times, but to 
distort the image of Roman story. It is, moreover, very illus- 
trative of the spirit of the present work to observe, that two au- 
thors, Polybius and Sallust, are exempt from censure, and are 
classed as the highest and most indisputable authorities, the re- 
mains of whose writings relate only to certain limited periods, 
and cannot interfere with, or circumscribe, in general, the free 
exercise of historical imagination and invention. The critical 
censure, however, is usually so unsparing, that an author whose 
compositions are entirely lost, is not set free thereby from the 
heavy responsibility of answering at his peril for their fidelity 
and good sense; as, for example, * These are the writers whom - 
‘ Dionysius and Plutarch mention with approbation, as rational 
‘ men, who related what was probable, held to what was natural ; 
‘ and among them, if not, as I believe, the author of this manner, 
‘ which, however, had earlier models among the Greeks, at least 
‘the person who applied it more decidedly than any other an- 
‘ nalist, was L. Piso the Censor, a contemporary of the Gracchi; 
‘in other respects a worthy and honourable man, but betraying, 
‘in what we know of his annals, great narrowness of mind and 
‘ perversity of judgment.’—P. 198. As to the modern practice 
of rejecting as spurious a work that has long been accepted with- 
out hesitation, on account of some newly devised subtlety, the 
entire nature of it may be learned from one example. Because 
some of the ancients, citing his poems from memory, have mis- 
quoted them, or transcribers have altered the passages cited, so 
that they are not to be recognised, or found in the works to which 
they are ascribed, certain critics infer that Homer never existed, 
or at least, that his works have altogether perished, and that the 
Iliad and Odyssey are palpable forgeries. 

On the condition of being permitted to decide absolutely that 
any work which contradicts the hypothesis is spurious, and every 
unfavourable passage an interpolation, and to amend the text of 
an author, whenever it is uncomplying, by conjectural criticism, 
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so as to bring it to the precise sense that is required, it would be 
easy to prove any historical position whatever by the authority of 
the ancients : it would be equally easy, however, on the same con- 
dition, and by similar means, to prove exactly the contrary. Nor 
shall we be able to restrain the licentiousness of such criticism by 
requiring the critic to assign some probable reason for rejecting 
and amending books, for noone but an ingenious person wouldseek 
to distinguish himself in this field, and it would not be difficult 
for him to furnish the reason required. This objection has been 
urged against critical history, and if we were asked what satis- 
factory answer can be given, we must frankly acknowledge that 
we are altogether ignorant. The learned Niebuhr, however, 
does not feel this difficulty ; he freely exercises the right of emen- 
dation, and loyally believes and maintains, that it is lawful and 
sacred; as is evident from his observations on one of the great 
lights of the civil law. ‘* The ingenious Ant. Augustinus, who, 
‘ in his views on historical questions, was mostly quite as happy, 
‘as he invariably was unhappy in emendatory criticism, dis- 
* cerned the truth here; but he only gave a faint intimation of 
* his opinion, and so his conjecture has not met with accept- 
‘ance. He would have had to fetch his readers, out of a public 
‘ still far behind in its nonage, from a great distance, and to 
‘ carry them up to the eminence on which he stood ; the road to 
‘it was not levelled; would they have thanked him for it? 
¢ Was it not enough that he himself had found his way thither ” 
—P. 369, note. We do not condemn the frugal use, but the abuse, 
which is very frequent of late, of this art; and we complain that 
emendatory critics are, for the most part, intolerant; that they 
will admit of one form and face of things only ;—an expression 
in a classical author that occurs once only is commonly amend- 
ed, or altered into some form that is of frequent occurrence, as 
if sameness were essential to excellence ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the variety of nature is infinite, and in proportion as the 
genius of a writer is great, he is various. It is not the time, 
however, for such discussions ; we only remark on the present 
occasion, that at least as large a use is made of emendation as 
is consistent with the integrity of history. 

Considerable assistance in supporting various novelties con- 
nected with the history of Rome is derived from etymology : all 
scholars who are acquainted with the attempts that have been 
made of late in our own language to lay the foundation of hu- 
man knowledge in the science of tracing the origin of words, 
are sensible, that such deductions can seldom claim any other 
merit than that of ingenuity. We reject, without scruple, 
many derivations as forced and unnatural, yet, in other cases, 
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where we are familiar with the genius of kindred languages, we 
can trace the family likeness, even after it has vanished. It 
would seem at first sight, that there could not possibly be any 
connexion between the words inni and hudo, yet he would be a 
bold man who would venture to deny that the former is derived 
from the latter, or, at least, from a word nearly as dissimilar, 
humnos. The lexicographers commonly hold, that i2w, to cele- 
brate, is the root of ives, of which the Latins made hymnus ; the 
barbarians, who inhabit at present the Cisalpine peninsula, for 
such they would doubtless seem to Varro and Cicero, have cor- 
rupted it farther, and by them a hymn is called inno, the plural 
of which, inni, is the word in question. This familiar example 
will teach us, that in this science, as in many others, be- 
lief and disbelief are equally perilous. Fashions change in all 
things, even in etymology: it is certain that the ancient ety- 
mologies are often very little to our taste; perhaps the an- 
cients would as little relisl ours. Niebuhr speaks harshly, and 
somewhat intolerantly, of their efforts, and appears to assert, 
at the same time, his own indefeasible right to derive words from 
such roots as he shall think fit. Having acquiesced in the opi- 
nion, that Italia is the Sabellian form of an Oscan word, he lays 
the ancient etymologists under an interdict, thus :—* Names of 
‘ countries were always formed in antiquity, as by the Germans 
‘afterward, from the name of the people; and Italia means 
‘ nothing else than the land of the Itali. Nor is it to be exe 
‘ plained, except from that unspeakable spirit of absurdity which 
‘ always came over even the most sagacious Greeks and Romans 
‘ the moment they meddled with etymology, how any one could 
‘ stumble on the notion of interpreting that name immediately 
* out of itself, because, in the Tyrrhenian or the ancient Greek, 
‘ italos, or itulos, meant an ox.’—P. 18. 

Having thus assumed the right of rejecting the positive testi- 
mony of the historians who are usually accepted, whenever he 
shall be dissatisfied with it, of deciding that any work is spuri- 
ous, any passage an interpolation, and of amending or altering 
the text at pleasure ;—being armed with these extraordinary 
powers, und with the further power of giving a new meaning to 
any word by the unrestrained exercise of etymology, he pro- 
ceeds to unfold his views of the history of the early ages of Rome. 
The first and grand article of faith, which he propounds in the 
plenitude of his more than papal supremacy, is this, that the 
whole of the history is a poem. We have endeavoured to dis- 
cover the meaning of this proposition, but without success; and 
we are much inclined to believe that, like many other dogmas, 
it is unintelligible even to its author ; for a vast number of mys- 
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tical and technical words are used very freely with reference to 
it, of which no definition is given, and to which we are unable 
to attach any clear ideas. 

We read perpetually of the * purely epic times of the kings,’ 
of the * ancient epic character,’ of a ‘ mythic narrative,’ of * po- 
‘ etical and unhistorical accounts,’ and so forth. We frankly 
acknowledge, that it may seem unreasonable to require a fellow- 
creature to define beer, and not to permit him to drink a glass 
of that refreshing liquor, until he has produced a strictly logical 
definition, duly compounded of the next genus, and the specific 
difference ; for we can guess pretty accurately at the signification 
of the names of common objects without such assistance ; but 
where strange and novel terms are used, we need a clew to guide 
us to the neighbourhood of the meaning. The precise sense in 
which he uses the word ‘ poem,’—and it is the pivot whereupon 
the whole of his theory turns,—is never accurately unfolded ; 
but, as far as we have been able to collect it from a comparison 
of the various passages in which the word occurs, we doubt if 
the idea it conveys was known to the Romans at the periods re- 
ferred to;—whether there existed the same marked and strong 
distinction in their minds between poetry and history, which 
more modern rhetoricians, by continually talking and writing 
about these matters, have created and firmly established. * Ad- 
‘ dison roused the stupified senses of his literary contemporaries 
‘ to join with the common people in recognising the pure gold of 
‘ poetry in Chevy Chase. For us, the heroic lays of Spain, 
‘ Scotland, and Scandinavia, had long been a common stock ; 
‘ the lay of the Niebelungen had already returned, and taken its 
‘ place in literature; and now that we listen to the Servian lays, 
‘ and to those of Greece, the swan-like strains of a slaughtered 
* nation :—whoever does not discern such lays in the epical part 
‘ of Roman story, may continue blind to them: he will be left 
‘ more and more alone every day: there can be no going back- 
‘ ward on this point for generations.’—P.218. We will not speak 
of the lays of other nations, but it is certain that many full and 
particular histories of English affairs were in existence long 
before the ballad of Chevy Chase was composed ; and whatever 
merit it may possess as poetry,—and we will not consider that 
question at present,—little assistance has been afforded by this 
pure gold, or by other old ballads, to the history of England. 

The penalty of being ‘ left more and more alone every day,’ 
is very grievous, we are aware, to that most gregarious of ani- 
mals, man; nevertheless, at the risk of incurring it, of being ac- 
counted ‘ stupified,’ and of being subject to all the anathemas 
which the learned author, in his zeal, launches against unbe- 
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lievers, we must be allowed to doubt whether the history of 
Rome has borrowed more from old ballads than that of Eng- 
land, We are willing, moreover, to grant, at least for the pre- 
sent, all that is advanced respecting the ancient lays of Rome, 
and we refer our readers to what is said on that subject, from 
which pages, as, indeed, from every part of this excellent work, 
they will receive pleasure and instruction. Ennius, however, 
and the older Latin poets, as far as we are able to judge of their 
works from the fragments that remain, appear to have been, 
even more completely than their successors, translators from 
Greek writings; but how purely national soever some of their 
compositions may have been, the hypothesis, that a poem was 
continually floating before the eyes of Livy, is entirely devoid of 
foundation. Niebuhr affirms that ‘ the inscriptions on the oldest 
‘ coffins in the sepulchre of the Scipios’ are in verse, and he de- 
duces many important consequences therefrom : Let us concede, 
that these rude morsels are designed for verses, what inference 
will they afford against the credibility of the Roman history ? 
Inscriptions such as 

‘ A tender father, and a husband dear, 

And eke a loving friend, lies buried here.’ 
or the more vulgar ‘ nenia,’ commencing, 

¢ Afflictions sore long time I bore, 

Physicians were in vain,’ 

abound in our country churchyards ; posterity will infer, that 
it was the practice to write verses, or reputed verses, on grave- 
stones, and will perhaps marvel at the barbarous spelling; they 
will not conclude, therefore, that the History of England, from 
the philosophical pen of Sir James Mackintosh, is merely ‘a 
‘fine epopee,’ ‘a mythic narrative,’ ‘ of the ancient epic cha- 
‘racter,’ but purely poetical and unhistorical.’ 

It would not be very difficult to devise a simple solution,—an 
easy and familiar explanation, of most of the prodigies that dis- 
figure or adorn the early history of Rome: if we read Livy at- 
tentively, we shall not find a single passage, and he is alleged 
to be the principal poet, to induce us to believe that he consi- 
dered the Roman history after the foundation of the city, asa 
poem. ‘The notion is the invention of ingenious moderns, and 
it has been greatly extended, some will even maintain carica- 
tured, by the very learned Niebuhr. 

It is not to be denied, however, that there are many contra- 
dictions, and great variations, in the early history, and especially 
in the accounts of the foundation of Rome. Philip Cluverius, 
in the third book of his elaborate Jtalia Antiqua, has brought 
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the passages together in one view, and the diversity is surpri- 
sing. Our countryman, Sir Isaac Newton, says, § Whilst all na- 
‘ tions have magnified their antiquities so exceedingly, we need 
‘ not wonder that the Greeks and Latins have made their first 
‘ kings a little older than the truth.’—*‘ By the ordinary course 
‘of nature, kings reign, one with another, about eighteen or 
‘ twenty years a-piece ; and if, in some instances, they reign, one 
‘ with another, five or six years longer, in others they reign so 
‘ much shorter; eighteen or twenty years is the medium.’ He 
then gives several instances, and proceeds :—‘ Generations from 
‘father to son may be reckoned, one with another, at about 
‘ thirty-three or thirty-four years a-piece, or about three genera- 
‘ tions to one hundred years; but if the reckoning proceed by 
‘ the eldest sons, they are shorter, so that three of them may 
‘be reckoned at about seventy-five or eighty years; and the 
‘ reigns of kings are still shorter, because kings are succeeded, 
* not only by their eldest sons, but sometimes by their brothers, 
‘and sometimes they are slain, or deposed, and succeeded by 
‘ others of an equal or greater age, especially in elective or tur- 
‘ bulent kingdoms.’—* The reigns of the seven kings of Rome 
‘ are reckoned at 244 years; but this can scarce be reconciled to 
‘ the course of nature, for I do not meet with any instance in 
‘ all history, since chronology was certain, wherein seven kings, 
‘ most of whom were slain, reigned 244 years in continual suc- 
‘ cession.’—‘ The seven reigns of the kings of Rome, four or 
‘ five of them being slain, and one deposed, may, at a moderate 
‘ reckoning, amount to fifteen or sixteen years a-piece, one with 
‘ another, and let them be reckoned at seventeen years a-piece, 
‘ and they will amount unto 119 years.’ Newton discourses of 
these difficulties in a sober and moderate tone, and perhaps, if 
we were to shorten the period of regal government in the man- 
ner he proposes, most of the obstacles that impede the early 
chronology of Rome would vanish. Niebuhr calculates from 
the number of Doges of Venice, the average reign of an elective 
monarch at twelve and one-half years, which would confine the 
seven kings within the narrow period of eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight years. 

{t is not impossible with a pair of dice to throw aces seven 
times running, and after the event, the fact is not more incredi- 
ble than that any other succession of numbers should be pro- 
duced in seven throws, although the successive aces are more 
easily remembered than many others, and by the association of 
ideas, they are rendered more remarkable. If it were well at- 
tested, therefore, that Romulus, or Servius Tullius, had thrown 
these doublets seven times, there is no reason why we should 
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refuse to believe it; yet if it had been the custom in all countries 
for a king to throw seven times with a pair of dice, when he 
came to the throne, and the numbers had been carefully regis- 
tered by historians, it is probable not only that no other king 
would have had the same casts as Romulus or Servius, but that 
he wonld not even have thrown any doublets seven times; and 
this although a far greater number of instances were recorded 
than of the reigns from which Newton deduces their average 
duration. It is not impossible, nor contrary to the course of na- 
ture, nor at all improbable, that a person of the age of thirty 
years should be chosen a king, or a magistrate, and should con- 
tinue in office for thirty-five years, and, at the age of sixty-five, 
should die in his bed, or be deposed, or murdered; nor is it im- 
possible or unnatural, that seven kings, or magistrates, should 
be elected in succession at nearly the same age, and should re 
spectively reign for nearly the same period : such an occurrence 
may be rare, it may be a single instance in history, but if it be 
well attested, since it is not by any means impossible, although 
it may be very improbable that it will happen again soon, even 
as improbable as that any one will throw aces seven times run- 
ning, it is not easy to say why it cannot be true. 

With respect to future events, it is not impossible that the 
seven kings of England, who shall follow his present Majesty, 
will reign for 244 years, for it is certain that human life will 
allow such a disposition; but it is far more probable that their 
reigns will not comprehend a longer period than 119 years, for 
such is the ordinary duration of seven reigns, if the estimate 
of Newton be correct: And it is also highly probable, that in 
an elective monarchy, the like number of monarchs will not 
reach beyond 88 years, if the calculation of Niebuhr be accurate. 

With respect to past events, on the contrary, it is difficult to 
decide what is probable, or to affirm, that it is more probable 
that the seven kings reigned 119, or 88, or 244 years. When 
the improbability consists merely in an unusual succession of 
events, each of which taken singly is not in itself improbable, 
it seems to be a misapplication of the mathematical sciences, to 
endeavour to estimate the evidence of history, by the doctrine of 
chances: but the Roman chronology is a subject far too exten- 
sive to be treated of within our present limits. The learned au- 
thor introduces many very ingenious and some exceedingly fan- 
ciful speculations in chronology; his faith in the power and 
mystery of numbers, is occasioually not unworthy of a Talmud- 
ist, or a Gnostic ; nor is it always easy to follow him through 
the mazes of his arithmetical labyrinth. We are unwilling, 
however, to speak slightingly of his numerical arguments, how- 
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ever whimsical and unsatisfactory ; we desire, wherever it is 
possible, to admire rather than to contemn, for the solid merits 
of the work command respect and admiration ; moreover, it is 
unfortunately but too easy to affect to despise what it is difficult 
thoroughly to understand, and we have remarked, that the least 
respectable sects in philosophy are the most prone to treat their 
superiors disrespectfully and contemptuously. Many of the an- 
cient festivals, we may perhaps say, all those that recurred at 
periods longer than a year, hada chronological import: Niebuhr 
avails himself of this fact, and insists frequently on the dignity 
of the secular period of 120 years: to three of these periods, 
forming a term of 360 years, he attributes extraordinary virtue, 
¢ According to an ancient chronological statement, which Servius 
‘ has recorded, 360 years elapsed between the fall of Troy and 
‘the building of Rome, just as many as between the building of 
* Rome and its being taken by the Gauls.—I hope I shall not pro- 
‘ mote mysticism, and a childish trifling with numbers, when I 
* remark the singular play of chance, that from the destruction of 
‘ Rome by the Gauls to the conquest of Alexandria, the founda- 
‘ tion of the monarchy ; and from the latter event to the dedica- 
‘ tion of Constantinople, there intervene in each case 360 years,’ 
—P. 171. 

A very slight acquaintance with the chronicles of the middle 
ages would be sufficient to convince us, that it is a gross delusion 
to suppose there can be no certainty in history, because tegatono- 
youusva, miracles, prodigies, poetical or mythic incidents, are in- 
serted amongst ordinary occurrences, and are related indiscrimi- 
nately with equal seriousness, or indifference. In superstitious 
ages and countries, historians draw largely upon their own cre- 
dulity and that of their readers respecting matters connected 
with the prevailing religion, whilst in recording common secular 
events they observe the most scrupulous fidelity. If we are jus- 
tified in affirming, because we meet with some acts of Saints as 
incredible as any of the prodigies detailed by Livy, that the en- 
tire chronicle is mythic in its essence,—that ‘ a fine poem floated 
‘ before the eyes’ of the chronicler, and was embodied by him in 
his work,—it is absolutely certain, that the history of at least a 
thousand years, which intervened between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the revival of learning, must be at once struck out of 
the book of memory, as a vain fable, an empty dream, unworthy 
of the attention of the critical philosopher. If history is to be mea- 
sured by Niebuhr’s standard, we may add, we must consent to 
forego almost the entire narrative of the adventures of the human 
race, until two, or three, centuries before our own times; let us 
not, therefore, be tempted by a most irrational reasonableness, 
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and an extreme dread of the marvellous, to throw away the in- 
structive volume for the sake of a few prodigies. We will not 
surrender our faith in the history of Rome, because it is embel- 
lished with marvels, nor yet on account of the contradictions 
which it contains, Contradictions in testimony are seldom suf- 
ficient in themselves to induce us to refuse credit to a witness, 
for they often prove to be merely apparent ; and when we know 
more of the facts, we find that they may be reconciled. It is very 
difficult, when we are ignorant of many parts of a transaction, 
to decide positively upon partial information, what contradictions 
are utterly irreconcilable: Niebuhr, however, it must be con- 
fessed, is seldom oppressed by this difficulty; and it is almost im- 
possible to supply with perfect accuracy, by conjecture, all the 
circumstances that may blend discordant statements into one har- 
monious whole. The excellent practice, which prevails in this 
country, of examining witnesses viva voce, is a powerful aid to the 
discovery of truth, but it tends perhaps to incapacitate us, by ren- 
dering it in a great measure unnecessary, for the difficult task of 
judging of the effect of contradictions in written testimony. The 
confusion of a witness, when his own contradictions, or those 
of his accomplices, are pointed out to him, his visible uneasiness, 
and his inability to explain them, and toclear up and render in- 
telligible the incongruities, and in short, the whole of his de- 
meanour, are far more efficacious in fixing the stigma of false- 
hood upon the perjured wretch, than the contradictions them- 
selves. Many histories, moreover, we know to be true in the 
main, although, from various causes, very contradictory ac- 
counts have been given of the principal transactions; and if 
we are to reject all history that contains manifest contradic- 
tions, we must reject, as we before observed respecting prodi- 
gies, on this account also, the entire mass of the history of the 
world ; and humbly beg Niebuhr, if we are still curious respecting 
the fortunes of our planet, to be pleased to write a new history 
from his own invention, consisting entirely of events which 
he shall deem probable, and of such actions as he and his ac- 
quaintances would have performed, and of no others. 
Probability is the key-stone of critical history, the universal 
test by which all history is to be tried; the rule is good, but 
the application of it is very difficult. Ilia was ruined in a 
manner that seems improbable to a German professor,—we do 
not use the title of an honourable office disrespectfully,—we con- 
sider it as synonymous with a learned and moderate man; he 
would have done it in a different way; therefore, the story is not 
true. The children she brought forth were made away with in 
a manner that seems improbable to a German professor; he 
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would have killed them differently ; therefore, they were never 
born. A city was taken by a stratagem that he would never 
have thought of, therefore it had no existence; a mighty em- 
pire was not founded precisely according to his receipt, we 
will accordingly require the date of its foundation to advance 
or recede five centuries, or explain away the whole in allegories, 
Where are we to draw the line ? How are we to save ourselves 
and our children from being annihilated, as the mythic person- 
ages of a fine floating poem ? In what manner can we limit and 
define the probable? We must concede that every man is in 
mostcases a competent judge of probabilities, otherwise the busi- 
ness of life could not be carried on; yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot admit, that every man can arrive in every case at a cor- 
rect conclusion,—that an erudite critic, or a profound civilian, is 
a decisive authority as to the probable in battles. We will not 
presume to discuss the thorny question, we only protest against 
an inauspicious union of dogmatism with scepticism. 

Critical history might with equal propriety be named equitable 
history; for the criticism of the Germans greatly resembles the 
equity of the English lawyers: The Chancellor is bound, it is 
said, by certain well-known rules, but they are soft elastic bonds, 
which the learned keeper of the King’s seal and conscience, and 
his predecessors, have knit for themselves, from time to time; and 
although they never appear to sit loosely, yet may they be stretch- 
ed to any dimensions that can possibly be required. ‘These seem- 
ing chains are so warm and comfortable, so yielding and so be- 
coming, that it is natural the wearer should be fond of them; and 
they fit so closely, whether extended or contracted, that we can- 
not wonder if some may always be found who really believe 
that they are an effectual restraint. Nor will the doctrine of 
probability control a writer who composes a history according 
to the principles of criticism, or prevent him from indulging in 
universal scepticism. 

The proverb truly says, that extremes are near,—and the 
proximity is never more striking than between incredulity 
and credulity ; nor would it be easy to find a more remarkable 
example than the learned and philosophical Niebuhr. We 
have already exhibited a slight outline of him as a sceptic, 
whose want of faith has dried up the ordinary sources of history, 
and who has intrenched himself behind so many impregnable 
bulwarks of doubt, that no evidence of any fact can reach him ; 
we will now say a few words respecting his ready credulity, 
whenever he is led to yield his assent by a keen appetite for the 
new and strange. If we may sometimes be permitted to doubt 
whether the inaccuracies and intricacies, which he points out, 
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will justify such extraordinary scepticism ; on the contrary, we 
may hesitate to acquiesce in his hasty decisions, as to the con- 
clusiveness of certain testimony : it is, however, equally impos- 
sible to believe and to disbelieve all we read, and it is not easy 
to draw the line. He does not scruple to correct the accounts 
which eye-witnesses have given of transactions; believing, there- 
fore, of necessity, that he is better acquainted with them two 
thousand years after, than the persons who were actually pre- 
sent: he can persuade himself also, that he can trace evident 
affinities and analogies between two languages, one or both of 
which is utterly unknown. He manifestly believes very fre- 
quently, that he is perfectly familiar with the contents of works 
which have been lost for many ages: ‘ From the beginning of 
‘the Commonwealth, they found, in the Fasti, notices, in the 
‘form of chronicles, which, especially the Fasti T'riumphales, 
‘ were undoubtedly studied from early ages as a volume, and their 
‘ contents engraven on the memory.’ 

It would be easy to multiply citations to the same effect, but 
we prefer a very curious extract, although of somewhat different 
purport, respecting a subterranean passage, which, if we mistake 
not, is now occupied by washerwomen, and has been faithfully 


delineated by Sir William Gell, in Nibby’s work concerning the 
walls of Rome :— 


‘ The remembrance of the guilt of Tarpeia still lives in a popular le- 
gend. The whole Capitoline hill is pierced with quarries, passages of 
remote antiquity, worked through the loose tufo. Many of these have 
been walled up; but near the houses erected upon the rubbish which 
covers the hundred steps, on the side of the Tarpeian rock, that looks to- 
wards the Forum, beside some ruinous buildings, known by the name of 
the Palazzaccio, several are accessible. A report of a well of extraordi- 
nary depth, which must have been older than the aqueducts, since no one 
would have spent the labour on it afterwards, and which, no doubt, se- 
cured a supply of water to the garrison during the Gallic siege, attracted 
me into this labyrinth. We were conducted by girls from the adjoining 
houses, who related, as we went, that in the heart of the hill, the fair Tar- 
peia, (la bella Tarpeia, like la bella Cenci, includes anintimation of tender- 
ness for an acknowledged criminal), sits, covered with gold and jewels, en- 
chanted. He who endeavours to reach her, never finds out the way : once 
only she had been seen by the brother of one of our guides. The inhabitants 
of this quarter are smiths and low victuallers, without the slightest touch 
of that seemingly living knowledge of antiquity, which other classes have 
drawn from the most turbid sources of vulgar books, Real oral tradition 
has kept Tarpeia for five-and-twenty hundred years in the mouth of the 
common people, who for many centuries have been strangers to the names 
of Clelia and Cornelia.—P. 193, 


If he had incautiously mentioned his proposed yisit to these 
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caverns, it seems probable that some malicious Roman, who was 
piqued at being charged with having ‘ drawn his knowledge of 
‘ antiquity from the most turbid sources of vulgar books,’ had 
suborned the smith’s daughter, who conducted him, in order to 
try the value of modern criticism, to hoax the trans-alpine anti- 
quary with a specimen of ¢ real oral tradition.’ 

An amiable man, who had carefully and painfully studied for 
some years the theory of surgery, but who had personally en- 
grossed but a small share of actual practice, entered during the 
last war as surgeon, on board a privateer. One of the crew, in 
an action with an enemy’s ship, in which they were victorious, 
had his leg so severely shattered by a cannon ball, that it was 
deemed expedient immediately to amputate the wounded limb. 
The young surgeon, in the trepidation arising from an over- 
anxiety to do right,—we are bound in candour and justice to 
state, that this estimable individual was a native of the sister 
isle,—very meritoriously, but somewhat unfortunately, cut off 
the wrong leg. The crew of the privateer did not take a phi- 
losophical view of the case, but, like the world at large, they es- 
timated the value of the operator rather by mere physical suc- 
cess, than by moral excellence ; and even the patient himself did 
not duly appreciate the kind zeal of his medical friend. He was 
accordingly compelled to quit a profession, which, if good inten- 
tions are a passport to advancement, he was formed to adorn, and 
to betake himself to other callings, in each of which, successive- 
ly, the same over-anxiety always gave a pretext to ignorant im- 
patience for checking the aspirant, unfortunately for mankind, 
at the commencement of his career. It is impossible to pass this 
worthy person in the street, without bowing to him, not so much 
with an outward inclination of the body only, as with an inward 
prostration of the whole soul ; for what a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility,—what a sense of the duties he was endeavouring to per- 
form,—what a prodigious desire to act correctly,—what a trem- 
bling, overwhelming, and conscientious conviction of the impor- 
tance of the social relation in which he stood to the poor maim- 
ed seaman, must have filled his mind ! the excessive and radiant 
brightness of moral light, must have dimmed his physical optics, 
before he could have made a blunder so gross, that even the ca- 
bin-boy would laugh at it, whilst few have sufficient sensibility 
to sympathize in the sentiments which occasioned it, or to feel 
as he felt. So is it sometimes with the learned men of Germany, 
and so is it not unfrequently with the ingenious Niebuhr. They 
cut off the wrong leg ; and when they fail thus, they best deserve 
our admiration ; for the feelings which occasion failure are more 
honourable than success. 
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We have now satisfied our conscience :—we have stated, as is 
our duty, plainly and candidly, the defects of this School, and 
especially of one, who is on all accounts worthy to be deemed 
its chief; and we are at liberty to enter on the more agreeable 
and more congenial office of expressing our approbation and 
admiration. 

Of the learning of the author, it is hardly necessary to speak. 
In addition to uncommon proficiency in all the more common at- 
tainments of ascholar, he is adorned with various acquirements 
which are somewhat unusual. The complex structure of the 
Germanic empire gave the Germans a taste for, and practice 
has supplied skill in, unfolding, if not always the true history, 
at least a plausible theory, in explanation of the origin of politi- 
cal institutions. In the works of their jurists, we find occasion- 
ally a solution of the problem of their own constitution, which is 
so ingenious, that the student is tempted to acquiesce in it, un- 
til he meets with a contrary opinion, maintained with equal abi- 
lity. Niebuhr shows a singular knowledge of the constitutional 
history of the various states of Europe; but he abstains from 
the ostentatious display of his remarkable accomplishments. 
The license of citation is used with great sobriety, and few pas- 
sages are adduced which have not been carefully examined. 
The History of Rome, however, is, it must be admitted, a work 
of difficult comprehension, and he who is ordinarily esteemed a 
good scholar, is just in the condition to begin with advantage a 
course of study, which would enable him, were he to persevere 
forseveral years, fully to comprehend, and to read with the utmost 
profit, this most learned volume. It is a mortifying confession, 
but it is nevertheless true, that in Great Britain we place the 
standard of scholarship somewhat low, and a young man not un- 
frequently leaves an university with the character of a good 
scholar, who, if his attainments were measured by a higher and 
more correct scale, would be found scarcely to possess such as 
he ought to have brought thither from school. As Niebuhr is 
truly learned, he is, of course, extremely liberal. It is unneces- 
sary, therefore, to adduce proofs of a noble frankness and a ge- 
nerous forbearance, towards the mistakes of others. We will, 
however, extract a short passage :— 


‘It is our duty attentively to investigate in what way the authors, through 
whom we derive our knowledge of ancient history, have been led to the 
misunderstandings they have fallen into, and thus to find an excuse for 
their errors, instead of abusing them. ‘This, like every act of dutifulness, 
has its reward; for the discovery of the place where they went astray 
from the right road, establishes the course that it takes, —P, 405. 


He has the good sense to recognise, and the honesty openly to 
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declare, the vast merits of Aristotle, in an age when that philo- 
sopher is somewhat underrated ; nor is he generally back- 
ward in awarding due honour to the deserving. Some, how- 
ever, complain, that he follows the grand Teutonic canon of 
compilation, or plagiarism, which ordains, that wherever there 
has been the greatest appropriation, there the least acknow- 
ledgment should be made ;—whilst others assert, that although 
it would have been endless to have enumerated all his authori- 
ties, still there is something in his tone, which seems to say, that 
whatever he relates, he discovered himself, and that modest men 
are sometimes offended by a certain self-sufficiency. Neverthe- 
less, it would be too hard to require the poor bird to build her 
nest entirely of her own feathers. We admire the ingenuity of 
the structure, although the materials are borrowed. If he has 
taken freely from modern writers without acknowledgment, it 
is plain, that it was not through indolence; for he has never 
omitted to consult the original sources in the works of the an- 
cients; and if he announces his opinions somewhat positively, 
whatever success he may have with his readers, he has at least 
entirely succeeded in convincing himself of the truth and cer- 
tainty of what he advances. 

The great learning and ability displayed in this work, forbid 
the application of such a word to it, even by the least friendly; 
they profess, nevertheless, to perceive in it those qualities, to 
which they would otherwise give the name of quackery; and 
it is certain, that the German /iferati exhibit them more fre- 
quently, than other and less mystical writers. We must re- 
member, that a taste for paradoxes prevails very generally 
amongst the scholars in Germany; and since the fashion 
changes almost as often as in ladies’ dresses in other countries, 
a new theory, however ingenious, becomes obsolete in a year 
or two, and is laid aside, and some other novelty in the same 
line, takes its place for a season. Strangers who are not ac- 
quainted with the usages of the learned, in requiring a con- 
stant and rapid succession of new objects, have been much sur- 
prised, on mentioning works of celebrity, replete with original 
and striking ideas, to learn that they were superannuated, and 
had been already superseded by more recent speculations. A 
scholar of great ambition, who desires always to occupy a place 
in the public attention, cannot safely rest his fame there upon 
one work, however extraordinary ; he must bring out a constant 
supply of novelties. This fact will explain and excuse one pe- 
culiarity in the History of Rome,—we mean the unusual cir- 
cumstance, that there have been two different recensions, or 
phases,—we know not by what name to denominate the two 
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editions of this work. The first edition more closely resembled 
its parents, the lectures, that were delivered at the opening of 
the university of Berlin,—that is to say, it is a collection of dis- 
quisitions on various matters, connected with, and illustrative 
of, the history of Rome. It was not, nor will it ever be, a his- 
tory; and if the first edition was defective, it was chiefly in at- 
tempting to give what the work is utterly incapable of receiving, 
--a historical form. In the second edition, the attempt is renew- 
ed and carried farther, and it is still less successful. We have 
little doubt, that we should prefer the lectures themselves in 
their original state, to either of their descendants. A late wri- 
ter, who seeks to arrive at truth by guesses, remarks, neither un« 
happily nor inappositely, that ‘ histories used often to be stories : 
‘the fashion now is to leave out the story. Our histories are 
‘ stall-fed; the facts are absorbed by the reflections, as the meat 
‘is sometimes by the fat.’ The first edition was translated by 
Mr Walter, and published in 1827, in 2 vols. 8vo. In this form 
the main points are brought out more plainly. We recommend 
the student, therefore, who is desirous to enter fully into the 
views of the author, to read this work first; and if the original 
lectures were accessible, to commence his studies with them; for 
he would thus receive the impressions in the same order in which 
they originally occurred to the learned professor. 

Some critics hold, that the second edition is too much labour- 
ed, and, in fact, overdone. Be this as it may, the first, doubt- 
less, presents a more faithful and lively picture of that extraor- 
dinary and indescribable state of mind, which is peculiar to men 
of learning of the German school, and which, in some degree, 
resembles the condition of a man who, in his zeal to consult all 
the authorities, has piled up so many open books around him on 
all sides, that he is at a loss which way to turn himself, and how 
he shall escape from the circle he has made. The second edi- 
tion, moreover, being addressed to those who are acquainted 
with the first, will scarcely be intelligible to other persons. 

Therearesome readers whocomplain, that since the twoeditions 
differ so much, we may expect to have a long succession of His- 
tories of Rome, all differing from one another, yet all demanding 
our implicit assent to many startling novelties; and that itissome- 
what unreasonable to insist upon being at thesame time infallible 
and changeable—for infallibility accords with immutability, bet- 
ter than with perpetual mutability—and they add, that the History 
of Rome will be like an indictment or a declaration, with many 
counts, in each of which the same transaction is related in a per- 
fectly different manner; and as a wise man once declared, that 
all his knowledge taught him was, that he knew nothing, so, 
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when we compare these various recensions, we shall be very apt 
to come to the same conclusion. The variations are to be attri- 
buted to the obligation that is imposed upon the author, of fur- 
nishing novelties. The last form of the work will probably be 
as good as the first, and the first as the third, or the tenth. It 
will afford in any shape, instruction and amusement, by perpe- 
tually exercising the ingenuity ; but so far as it professes to con- 
tain matter of actual history, fitted for serious belief, the sober 
reader will always apply the sensible words of the judicious 
Nieupoort,—* Verum an hoc non sit omnia confundere et cere- 
‘ bri figmenta pro notis veritatibus obtrudere cunctis, qui judi- 
‘ cio suo uti velint, judicandum relinquo,’ toa composition which, 
abandoning all acknowledged authorities, is founded upon the 
author’s sole estimate of probabilities. 

The preliminary disquisitions respecting the various nations 
who inhabited ancient Italy, are elaborate and valuable: 149 
pages are consumed in these investigations, which the author 
calls ‘ a wearying task ;’ and if we consider this portion of his 
learned volume as intended to be read through in due course, we 
must admit that it deserves the appellation ; but if we look upon 
it as a mine of curious information, to be worked at leisure, as 
intended only for occasional reference, we hesitate not to declare, 
that we esteem it as highly valuable. A catalogue of the differ- 
ent people that inhabit modern Italy, would not be short, nor 
would it be easy to trace their origin accurately. To the gene- 
ral reader, on this side of the Alps at least, such an underta- 
king would possess few attractions as a whole. Some readers, it 
is true, take a great interest in enquiries respecting the origin 
of nations; but to the greater number, the subject is not invi- 
ting, and even the keenest sportsman in this kind of chase, will 
sometimes grow tired of two people, concerning whom so little 
is known, and so much has been written,—the Celts and the Pe- 
lasgi. 

The learned Niebuhr suddenly becomes exceedingly angry with 
those who have lately written respecting the latter race; and ha- 
ving vented his indignation in strong, but somewhat mysterious 
language (p. 22), he takes up himself ‘ the unfortunate subject,’ 
as he calls it, and, to our surprise, pursues it at considerable 
length. The works of ancient authors, treating of the origin of 
different nations, have almost entirely disappeared. Their loss, 
perhaps, is a proof that they were not generally interesting. It 
seems to have been a prevailing opinion amongst the Greeks, 
that there were different breeds of people, which varied prodi- 
giously in dispositions, qualities, and capabilities; and Niebuhr, 
as a loyal adherent to ancient doctrines, maintains it frequently, 
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and affirms distinctly, that ‘ it is a very erroneous supposition, 
‘which represents races belonging unquestionably to entirely 
¢ different families, as connected.’ 

The entire Peninsula bounded by the Alps and the sea, which 
is now called Italy, appears to be so fully entitled to the name, 
that the student is at first unwilling to believe, that it was ori- 
ginally applied to a very small portion of the whole. The well- 
known name anciently belonged to the southernmost extremity 
only ; thence it advanced northwards, until it reached the Alps. 
Niebuhr refers to some passages in Strabo, which are quite sa- 
tisfactory ; and Aristotle, in the '7th Book of his Politics, writes, 
—‘ The principal historians of that country inform us, that 
* Oenotria received the name of Italy from King Italus,—a name 
* comprehending at first the coast between the Scyllatine and 
‘ Lametine gulfs, which are opposite to each other, and distant 
* by land only half a day’s journey. Italus is said to have changed 
* the Oenotrians from shepherds into husbandmen, and to have 
* given them other laws relative to their mode of life, and parti- 
* cularly those regulating his institutions, the public tables, 7a 
§ ovecitia, which remain in force among his descendants to this 
*day. The Opici, who formerly had, and still retain, the name 
* of Ausonians, extend themselves on one hand, towards the Tus- 
* can Sea, on the other hand, towards the Ionian Sea and Ia- 
* pygia. The Chaonians, an Oenotrian tribe, inhabit the country 
‘ called Syrtis.’ Italy, like its capital, Rome, increased to great- 
ness from small beginnings. 

Provoked by the arrogant pretensions, and somewhat un- 
gratefully forgetting the great merit, of the antiquaries of modern 
Tuscany, Niebuhr has attacked unsparingly, and sometimes per- 
haps unfairly, certain of their favourite positions; we cannot 
suppose, therefore, that his History of Rome will be very popu- 
lar at Florence. The clear-headed Italians, by the way, have 
studied the history of their own country most deeply and atten- 
tively; we may believe, therefore, that they know it best, and 
we would gladly learn their opinion of the present work. The 
Florentines would not approve of such passages as this :— 
‘The ruins of their cities, the numerous works of art which 
‘ have been discovered, the national spirit of the Tuscans, who 
‘ saw in them ancestors they were proud of; even the tempting 
¢ enigma of a language utterly unknown; all this has drawn the 
‘ attention of the moderns toward them above every other Italian 
‘ tribe; and the Etruscans are at present incomparably more 
¢ celebrated and honoured, than they were in the time of Livy. 
‘ Unhappily the interest thus felt has not been combined with 
‘an equal degree of judgment and impartiality; men have not 
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been willing to content themselves with knowing only what 
research could discover: and no part of literature relating to 
ancient history, contains so much that is irrational, hasty, and 
unprofitable, nay, uncandid, as may be found in what has been 
written on the Etruscan language and history, since Annius of 
‘ Viterbo.’ Nor of the following :—‘ This last opinion so well 
‘sorts with an uncritical and ungrammatical treatment of the 
Etruscan language, that it will scarcely ever be entirely extir- 
‘ pated; unless the most brilliant discovery of our days—the 
‘ explanation of the hieroglyphics, should be followed by, what 
‘ there is much less room to hope for, that of the Etruscan lan- 
‘ guage.’ There are some other passages which would cruelly an- 
nihilate the immense and erudite labours of Lanzi and other emi- 
nent persons. His asperity towards the old inbabitauts of Etru- 
ria, is the less tolerable, on account of the existence of certain 
genial sympathies, that usually promote good fellowship, and ta 
the free indulgence of which we attribute the generous nature 
of German literature. ‘Tuscany produces in abundance all the 
‘necessaries of life, and the Etruscans were willing to enjoy 
‘ the gifts of nature; the northern custom that prevailed among 
‘them, of feasting twice a-day at well-loaded boards, surprised 
‘and seandalized the Greeks, whose bodies were satisfied with 
‘ the lightest nourishment.’ He makes some reparation, how- 
ever, in giving them a larger share in the glory of Rome, than 
is commonly allotted to them :—‘ All this haslongsince grounded 
‘a conviction that the Etruscans were a much more important 
* constituent in the ancient Roman nation than is admitted, at 
* Jeast by the writers who are preserved.’—P. 330. 

We extract also with pleasure the following testimony to a 
most interesting monument. ‘ Even supposing that the artist 
‘who executed the she-wolf of the Capitol was not an Etrus- 
‘ can, still in this work, to which there is nothing similar among 
‘ the Greeks, we clearly see what Etruscan art must have been 
‘ about the middle of the fifth century.—Considering how few 
‘ monuments have been preserved to us from the early ages of 
* Rome, it may pass for an ancient testimony of an actual popu- 
‘ lar belief recognised by the state, that in the year 458, bronze 
‘ figures of the she-welf and the babes were set up near the 
* Ficus Ruminalis ;—the oldest and finest work of Roman art, 
‘ which, like the Homeric poems, has reached us, though so 
‘much that was more recent has been lost.’ This curious 
group has been well engraved; the best engraving, however, 
conveys but an imperfect idea of a statue. We are not aware 
that a cast has ever been taken from it; to procure one for a 
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national museum is an object worthy the intercession of govern- 
ment. ‘ 

The disquisitions of Niebuhr, aided by a friend, of whom, after 
the manner of great and good men, he often speaks with enthu- 
siasm—‘I here repeat the acknowledgment, a cherished memento 
‘ of delightful bygone days, that I am indebted for this observa- 
‘tion to Savigny’—have thrown much light upon a branch of 
knowledge that has ever been dear to the accomplished scholar, 
and of the value of which a just estimate may surely be se- 
lected, as the safest and most certain test of scholarship,—we 
mean the civil law. After having attained to that reasonable 
familiarity with the liberal sciences, which is essential to a good 
education, the best and most useful intellectual possession is 
perhaps a competent knowledge of law in general, built upon 
the noble and solid foundations of the Roman law; for this rea- 
son we would gladly unfold the nature of his illustrations, if such 
an exposition were at present practicable or desirable. We may 
remark, however, that his legal elucidations, acute and ingenious 
as they often are, receive not unfrequently a tinge from his cha- 
racteristic love of paradox ; as, for example, he seems to hold that 
laws in favour of the lender are commonly superfluous and op- 
pressive to the borrower, because men, who are economically 
disposed, will save money under almost any circumstances, and 
will lend it on any terms. The Romans used remarkable dili- 
gence and extreme accuracy in determining the boundaries of 
Jand ; the Heraclean tables, as illustrated by the prodigious learn- 
ing of Mazzocchi, and many other monuments, show how much 
importance was attached to this office; but the mode of effecting 
it is an enigma, of which the solution has been lost: if a resolute 
determination to recover it were sufficient, Niebuhr would have 
been eminently successful. If the common practice of Italy, 
especially in the vicinity of Rome and in the southern districts, 
were carefully observed by a scholar, who was also a geometri- 
cian, and compared with the works of the Agrimensores, that 
still remain, it would probably be found, that tradition has pre- 
served many of their usages, as well as the name of the ancient 
landsurveyors, which is still in general use. Charles von Sa- 
vigny, to whom, as already observed, Niebuhr often refers with 
affectionate and respectful gratitude, has composed several parts 
of a most elaborate history of the Roman law during the middle 
ages: atranslation from the German, of the first volume, ‘by Mr 
Catheart, has lately appeared, which has been executed not 
merely with great fidelity, but, we believe, under the actual su- 
perintendence and revision of the distinguished author.—But we 
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must quit this part of the subject, that we may point out a few 
of the other merits of the present work. 

We remember to have seen it stated in an advertisement to 
some history, we forget of what country, that the author had 
never visited it;—a circumstance which he represented as a 
recommendation of his work. We remember also that it was 
sarcastically remarked thereupon, that this was undoubtedly 
one case of the grand fundamental theorem, on which the read- 
ers of the present day appear to form their judgment of authors, 
viz. that the less they know of any subject, the better are they 
qualified to treat of it. If the History of Rome be measured by 
this standard, it will be found wanting in excellence, for not 
only is the author amply furnished with every sort of learning 
that a historian of Rome ought to possess, but he passed also a 
long time in Italy and in Rome itself, and carefully examined 
the scenes of the events of which he treats; and the latter advan- 
tage imparts a reality and an air of truth, that greatly enhances 
the value of the composition. The predicament of place is that 
which gives the greatest trouble to persons who undertake to 
invent false testimony. In the oldest cross-examination, of which 
we have any report—in the case of Susannah, the Elders being 
separately questioned as to the place, where the alleged crime 
was committed, the one answered under one tree, the other un- 
der another; and by this contradiction the falsehood of the ac- 
cusation was made manifest. Whenever a prudent magistrate, 
* a second Daniel,’ suspects the veracity of a witness, he repeat- 
edly cross-examines him, with great minuteness and particular- 
ity, as to places. It is of great importance, therefore, that a his- 
torian should visit the country, where the actions that he intends 
to describe were performed ; and we accordingly find in Niebuhr, 
although he is by no means powerful, or happy in description, 
many vivid touches of reality derived from his residence in Rome 
and his inspection of the countries of Italy, that are perhaps the 
most interesting passages in the work. In like manner, even 
the frigid apathy of Gibbon is sometimes relieved and warmed 
by similar gleams of humanity. Persons, who have themselves 
visited the spot, are affected by the fidelity of the traits, and those 
who have not had that advantage, recognise the tone of truth, 
although they are not able to confirm what they read by their 
own recollections. It would be easy to adduce many graphical 
passages in confirmation of our opinion; we take one example 
only. ‘Thirty years afterward, the successor of AEneas led the 
§ Latins from the unhealthy low grounds on the coast to the de- 
* clivity of Monte Cavo, from the summit of which the eye com- 
§ mands a view more ample than the dominion of Rome before 
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‘ the Samnite wars ; in the light of the setting sun, it can reach 
¢ Corsica and Sardinia, and sees the hill which is still illustrated 
* by the name of Circe, like an island beneath the first rays of 
* her divine sire. The site where Alba stretched in a long street 
‘ between the mountain and the lake, is still distinctly marked : 
‘ along this whole extent, the rock is cut away under it, right 
‘ down to the lake. These traces of man’s ordering hand are 
‘ more ancient than Rome. The surface of the lake, as it has 
* been determined by the tunnel, now lies far below the ancient 
‘ city: when Alba was standing, and before the lake swelled to 
‘ a ruinous height in consequence of obstructions in clefts of the 
* rock, it must have lain yet lower; for in the age of Diodorus 
‘ and Dionysius, during extraordinary droughts, the remains of 
‘ spacious buildings might be seen at the bottom, taken by the 
‘common people for the palace of an impious king which had 
‘been swallowed up.’ We add a curious note by one of the 
reverend translators, we presume Mr Hare, which shows that 
he also had the benefit of inspecting the country, and possesses, 
in addition to his other qualifications, that of local knowledge. 
‘ A similar legend is still current in the neighbourhood of Alba- 
‘no; its outlines, as it was related to one of the translators by 
‘a peasant boy, who guided him to Frascati, are as follows :— 
* Where the lake now lies, stood once a great city. Here, when 
* Jesus Christ came into Italy, he begged alms. None took com- 
¢ passion on him but an old woman, who gave him two handfuls 
‘of meal. He bade her leave the city, she obeyed: the city in- 
‘ stantly sank, and the lake rose in its place. To set the truth 
‘ of the story beyond dispute, the narrator added, sta scritto nei 
§ libri’ —P. 169. : 

If it were our design to compose a panegyric on the History 
of Rome, many topics of praise might be drawn from the moral 
character of the work, which is almost universally high, noble, 
and admirable. Some critics would perhaps seek to convict the 
author of inordinate conceit, because he compares the pure his- 
tory of classical times with such vile trash as the rude ballads of 
the North ;—as if he likened the clear sky of Italy with the dank 
fogs and damps of his native Ditmarsh, in which he affects to 
find all the elements of the constitution of the Roman republic. 
It is impossible to deny, that the excess of that virtue in the 
eyes of those whom nature has gifted with a sense of the ludi- 
crous, may sometimes appear ridiculous : we must acknowledge 
nevertheless, that true patriotism is always lovely, and the ex- 
pression of it commonly becoming. 

As to the form of government which he prefers, Niebuhr is 
perhaps sometimes inconsistent, for he occasionally shows a 
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strange fondness for the most unequal of all things, universal 
and absolute equality: his opinions have probably undergone a 
change, for it is equally discreditable to the heart not to have 
adopted overstrained notions of civil liberty in youth, as it is 
to the head to adhere to them pertinaciously in manhood. He 
is too wise to attempt to decide the difficult problem of govern- 
ment off-hand, upon a scanty and sophistical definition ; but he 
frequently professes to be an ardent admirer of limited monarchy, 
which he terms ‘ a conservative form of government.’ There 
are many passages charged with mysterious allusion, which are 
intelligible to those persons only, who are acquainted with 
Prussian politics ; and many other passages disclose a passionate 
dislike of aristocracy, or oligarchy. He adduces many ex- 
amples of the rapidity with which a number of patrician, or 
aristocratical families die out in a state, so that in a short time 
the breed becomes entirely extinct. He is not friendly to the 
funding system; nor will he tolerate ‘ imaginary beginnings of 
‘ things,’—‘ a primitive state of humanity, —which, under the 
name of the infancy of society, is the favourite refuge of the 
dull sciolist : but it is impossible to enumerate the various bold 
speculations on miscellaneous matters that diversify a subject in 
itself attractive. 

The enthusiasm of the author is aremarkable feature ; he seems 
almost to believe, that he is inspired and called by Providence toe 
undertake his task :—‘ the revival of Roman history is in accord 
‘ with the spirit of the age; nay, our age, it seems to me, may 
‘ discern, that it is immediately called by Providence to this enquiry, 
‘ inasmuch as, within the eleven years since it commenced, three 
* new and rich sources have been opened to us by the publication 
* of Lydus, Gaius, and of Cicero’s Republic; whereas, centuries 
‘ had previously elapsed without adding any thing to our meansof 
‘ knowledge.’—Since Niebuhr himself discovered the palimpsest 
containing the work supposed to be the Institutions of Gaius, 
we cannot wonder that he attributes great importance to it. We 
think, however, that he greatly over-rates the value of these 
three pieces, if he would entirely change the aspect of Roman 
history on their authority; and he forgets that several authors, 
whom he contemns as modern, are of greater antiquity than 
Lydus and Gaius. We do not wonder at, or blame, his triumph- 
ant exultation on account of the finding of palimpsests; we 
own that we are rather surprised at the supineness of scholars, 
that no further search has been made, and that large additions 
have not already accrued to our classical library from sources 
that promise so much. As such great stress is laid on newly 
discovered authorities, and matters are decided so positively 
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thereby, the cautious reader will suspect, that the same question 
might perhaps have been determined in as peremptory a manner, 
although to an effect diametrically opposite, on the evidence of 
the old authority ; or if new discoveries should be made, the last 
decisions would be repealed, and a new decree, equally binding 
on the conscience of the student, would be promulgated. It is 
alleged, moreover, that if we compare the different editions, we 
shall find many changes that have occurred spontaneously, and 
without additional materials; and it is sometimes objected, that 
a writer may change his opinion as often as he pleases, or he 
may be exceedingly positive, for the alternative is quite fair, and 
we ought to presume that there was a sufficient reason to justify 
the change; but it is hardly fair to be at once changeable and 
positive : nevertheless, the doctrines which a man has been the 
first to demonstrate, he may refute without scruple; he may 
exercise the rights of a Roman father, and put his children to 
death when they displease him. 

An answer often suggests itself readily to Niebuhr’s supposi- 
tions ; but they are not the less remarkable on that account: he 
often seems, indeed, to be indifferent to the fate of a proposition, 
and so that it be new and startling, to be utterly regardless 
whether it is likely to be accepted and remembered as a maxim, 
or, instantly rejected, by the least attentive reader, as a ma- 
nifest sophism. Speaking, for example, of certain ignominious 
and disastrous defeats, he adds ;—‘ all this misery results from 
‘the blind struggles of the patricians, for a moderate sus- 
‘ pension of the bitterest grievances by the legislature diverts 
‘ this torrent of external evil, and as physical inflictions usually 
‘ accompany the deserved pressure of domestic and foreign evils, 
‘when a nation has thrown itself into convulsions, which af- 
‘fect the very principle of its existence; so there occurred 
‘ twice in this calamitous period a plague of the most horrible de- 
‘scription, and as often was the Roman nation reduced to the 
‘ extremity of famine.’ It is plain to every one, that the horrible 
plague and the extreme famine afflicted the whole of the Ro- 
man nation, not merely the Patricians, (for they were few in 
number,) whose blind struggles were the cause of the convul- 
sions; and that so far from being deserved, as the great body 
of the nation, according to Niebuhr, was subjected unjustly 
to the bitterest grievances, the additional pressure was pecu- 
liarly undeserved. In order to attract attention to a subject 
nearly worn out, it may be necessary for a man of learning to be 
somewhat eccentric : we doubt not that Niebuhr smiles in secret 
at the extravagances in which he has indulged, and that they have 
been so greedily seized upon by the uninitiated, He speaks often 
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for the same reason of the contents of lost works, with perfect fa« 
miliarity, as if he had perused the old annals, the volumes of the 
Pontiffs, and even the Sibylline books themselves ; and he takes 
Livy, and especially Dionysius, to task for having read them im- 
perfectly, and without understanding their contents: such is 
the essence of critical history, and indeed of all criticism, for 
what would a critic be, unless he held himself out to the world 
as being wiser than his betters? The most cautious writer, how- 
ever, occasionally deceives himself, and imagines, that he knows 
what cannot possibly be known. If ever there was an author 
who abstained from rash assertions, it was Sir Isaac Newton, 
yet we read in his Chronology these words.—‘ So in the time 
* of Noah’s flood, when the moon could not be seen, Noah reck- 
‘ oned 30 days to a month,’—even this temperate philosopher 
here takes upon himself, without the shadow of authority, to 
affirm positively, that the moon could not be seen during the 
flood, and that Noah used a particular computation of time. If 
a cool and temperate mathematician could unconsciously slide 
into unauthorized assertions, an ardent mystic, whom nature has 
certainly gifted with a peculiar aptitude for cutting off the wrong 
leg, however learned and ingenious he may be in general, will 
frequently doubt of what is well established, and will believe 
what is utterly incredible; and, indeed, the temptation is very 
powerful to place entire and implicit reliance upon remote and 
abstruse reasons,—such a ready faith seeming to be but a just re- 
ward for the trouble and astuteness, which the discovery of them 
required. 

The Germans are happy in possessing several excellent works 
of a very valuable kind, in which the literature of most coun- 
tries is unfortunately deficient, we mean Translations of the 
Classics, that are at once faithful and spirited. In his peculiar 
manner, Niebuhr expresses his hearty gratitude to the most dis- 
tinguished benefactor of German letters. ‘ We had now a li- 
‘ terature worthy of our nation and language ; we had Lessing 
‘ and Goethe; and this literature comprised, what none had yet, 
‘a great part of the Greek and Roman, not copied, but, as it 
‘were, reproduced. For this, Germany is indebted to Voss, 
‘whom our grandchildren’s children and grandchildren must 
¢ extol as their benefactor ; with whom a new age for the know- 
‘ ledge of antiquity begins, inasmuch as he succeeded in elicit- 
‘ing out of the classical writers what they presuppose,—their 
‘ notions of the earth for instance, and of the gods, their ways of 
‘ life, and their household habits ; and understood and interpret- 
¢ ed Homer and Virgil as if they were our contemporaries, and 
‘ only separated from us by an interval of space, His example 
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‘ wrought upon many: upon me, ever since my childhood, it 
‘has been enforced by personal encouragement from this old 
‘ friend of my family.’—Pref. p. 8. Of the thanks which he of- 
fers to the old friend of his family, Voss, we gladly, in our turn, 
present a due share, or rather, we would bestow, for the en- 
couragement of accurate translation, a greater share, if it were 
possible, than is due to the two learned Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, to whose patient industry our country is in- 
debted for the present volume. 

The author of the History of Rome has received singular en- 
couragement, and extraordinary rewards ; he was appointed am- 
bassador to the Holy See, not because the King of Prussia, as a 
learned Prussian once observed, was likely to have many disputes 
with his Holiness about the frontiers of their dominions, but the 
legation was created for the express purpose of enabling his Ex- 
cellency to enjoy advantages and facilities, in pursuing his en- 
quiries at Rome, which he could not have had in any other man- 
ner. On his return, to induce him to arrange his materials, and 
make his views public, the Professorship of History was founded 
for him in the University of Berlin; he was adorned, so far asa 
monarch can add to the honours of such a man, with many or- 
ders and other decorations; and as a further recompense, that 
he might pursue his studies in an agreeable literary retirement, 
he was attached as a supernumerary, under the name of a Free 
Associate, to the University of Bonn; but 


«‘ quae munera fati, 
Acta viri pensare queant ?” 


The means of rewarding literary merit are as ample in Great 
Britain as they are scanty in Prussia, where the government and 
individuals are as notoriously and proverbially poor as they are 
opulent here; nevertheless, the writer of a work, equally dis- 
tinguished by solid learning, useful instruction, and profound 
and liberal views, would find that there was no embassy or other 
public mission ready to promote his researches—that no Univer- 
sity would open her arms to receive him—still less would badges 
of honour be accumulated upon him: it is not impossible, more- 
over, in a nation of proud freemen, however it may be amongst 
the slaves of a military despotism, that, if he were to state 
freely and fearlessly, although with moderation and judgment, 
the result of his enquiries, the ordinary courtesies of life would 
be paid to him less cheerfully than to the most ignorant and use- 
less of his fellow-citizens. Niebuhr, having spoken in a philoso- 
phical tone of certain matters connected with, but not consti- 
tuting, the essentials of our faith, was unfairly stigmatized as 
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‘a pert and dull scoffer ;’ and his translators were blamed for a 
dereliction of duty, because, contrary to the office of clergy- 
men, they had published his reflections. They instantly, and 
triumphantly, repelled the rash and foolish calumny. The Ger- 
man theologians, whatever may be thought of their orthodoxy, 
when they are measured by another standard than their own, 
are entitled to our sincere admiration for their learning, in- 
genuily, and good intentions; and they have rendered the best 
service, by reconciling the study of divinity with the enquiring 
spirit of the present age. The rude attack could originate only 
in complete ignorance of the effects of their elaborate erudition ; 
we refer to it, that, by indicating some of the passages which 
probably occasioned it, we may enable our readers to exercise 
the most honourable privilege of a freeman, that of judging for 
himself, and to discern how totally even the colour of probabili- 
ty is wanting. It is by prejudice alone that the observation con- 
cerning the origin of nations, p. 44, can be misconstrued. The 
description of the ritual books of the Etruscans, p. 116—the al- 
lusion, p. 163—the reflections, p. 189—and the comparison in 
the note, p. 214, cannot justly be blamed; nor can an English- 
man be displeased that he distinctly recognises in his preface 
‘ Gibbon’s History, as a noble master work.’ We have already 
compared him to Hardouin on account of his bold and ingenious 
scepticism; it is fair to add, in the language of the epitaph of 
that celebrated Jesuit, ‘ scepticum pié egit.’ 

The translators have executed their arduous task with exem- 
plary loyalty and fidelity. They have added very few to the 1298 
notes of the author: all the notes are short, consisting, for the 
most part, merely of references. It is a satisfactory proof, that 
the author has not abused the liberty of citation, to find, that 
although they appear to be few, they are, in truth, numerous, as 
the reader will readily discover, who undertakes to verify the 
references even of a single chapter. German books, more com- 
monly than those of any other nation, have no index; but, in 
truth, they most need it, for the authors are frequently wanting 
in method; we may add, that they deserve it, being learned 
works, arid worthy to be consulted. Since there are so many 
Universities in Germany, aud so many poor and accomplished 
scholars, it would be easy, whenever an author is too much oc- 
cupiéd by more important pursuits to undertake the office him- 
self, to have it performed carefully and copiously by others, and 
at a cheap rate. Should the History of Rome be completed, we 
trust, that if this deficiency exist, it will be remedied by the in- 
dustry of the translators. 

Persons who disfigure their thoughts by a rude and barbarous 
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style, usually affect to despise those who write correctly and 
gracefully,—calling them contemptuously, rhetoricians, and pre- 
tending to hold rhetoric in scorn, and to deride the whole theory 
and practice of eloquence; and they insinuate, that they could 
easily acquire all the graces of speech, if they would stoop to 
pick up such trifles. So odious, indeed, is a good style to them, 
that they pronounce the offender to be superficial, and in pro- 
portion as his manner is elegant, and that of his detractors rude, 
they declare that he is deficient in sterling worth and solidity ; 
in like manner, an entertaining, and especially a witty writer, 
is condemned by the unanimous consent of the dull and dry as 
an impertinent trifler ; and they protest that he cannot be in 
earnest, because he is not insufferably tedious. 

The writings of Livy may be offered to the student of rhe- 
toric as containing models of almost every excellence within the 
compass of the art; the History of Rome, on the contrary, we 
lament to say, will afford him specimens of all the faults, except 
the lowest, that it behoves him to avoid: Niebuhr, accordingly, 
although he acknowledges the oratorical pre-eminence of the 
Paduan, reiterates, with tiresome frequency, the old complaint, 
that he is careless, inaccurate, and superficial; and he even out- 
rages the undeserved censure, and gravely speaks of him as a 
mere poet, as ‘ that sublime poetic genius that invented the Tar- 
‘ quinian epopee,’—as if it had not been invented, save a few er- 
rors and inconsistencies that have crept into the ancient tradition, 
by the same power of truth and nature that invented the perma- 
nent poetry of the visible world. The History of Rome, being 
unattractive in manner, and unlikely to interest the general 
reader, even in the hands of a merciful translator, as the first 
edition, which was fairly rendered by Mr Walter, sufficiently 
proves, has been made far more repulsive by the austerity of the 
last interpreters; who, breathing incessantly the ‘ disciplina 
‘ tetrica et tristis veterum Sabinorum,’ and resolved that no- 
thing of the heaviness and unripeness of the original, ‘ C. Grac- 
‘chi impetum aut L. Crassi maturitatem,’ should be lost, by 
aggravating whatever most required mitigation, have produced 
a volume, for reading which it should seem, at first sight, that a 
plenary indulgence ought to be granted, as for a long and dan- 
gerous pilgrimage. 

The Germans conceive it to be a point of honour to write 
mere pure German, and Niebuhr, who is a passionate lover of 
all extremes, seeking excellence in excess, is uniformly and sys- 
tematically most Teutonic: his trusty translators, animated by 
the like national fervour, strain every nerve after undefiled Eng- 
lish, and commonly lose what they aim at by overstraining. It 
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would be easy to produce much that is wnenglish (they freely use 
the adjectives ‘ ungrecian,’ and ‘ unitalian,’) in phrase and collo- 
cation ; we must content ourselves, however, with selecting a 
few of the uncouth and barbarous words which swarm in this 
translation, such as ‘ eupatrids,’ ‘a phyle,’ and ‘a deme,’ ¢ phra- 
tries,’ and ‘ curies.’ Why do they hesitate to call the comitia 
calata, calated comities ; or why will they not learn that there is 
no use in attempting to give names, with an English termina- 
tion, to institutions peculiar to Rome or Athens? We have 
‘ tribules,’ ‘ isotely,’ * timocrasy,’ ‘ timocratical,’ and ‘ jugers : 
we find ‘secles,’ and ‘ lustres,’ the latter confounding a period 
of time with a candlestick ; yet for the sake of precision, and to 
avoid equivocation, the plural of an as, is written ‘ases,’ instead 
of asses, the ordinary form: the denarius is called ‘a denary ;’ 
and we have ‘ the Odyssee,’ ‘a simily,’ ‘ nobless,’ and innume- 
rable offensive novelties: if, indeed, these children of light were 
required to pay a farthing a-piece, or, as their parents express 
it, ‘a quadrant a-head,’ for the right of being adopted amongst 
their benighted brethren, the established citizens of our lan- 
guage, the whole amount of the fees for admission would be 
considerable. It is fortunate that a neologist can injure no one 
but himself; he fastens a millstone round his own neck, but he 
is unable to corrupt the integrity of the language he seeks to de- 
prave. If this macaronic dialect could unhappily establish itself 
in our island, we should lose the privilege we have long enjoyed 
of laughing at our neighbours on the Continent for calling ‘ ‘the 
* sublime poet,’ Tite Live, and for stewing down Aulus Gellius, 
and serving up a fricassee of the respectable antiquary as Aulu- 
gelle. Waving known some of the philosophers of the Anglo- 
German school, we are not disposed to undervalue their abili- 
ties ; we regret, however, that in the choice of paradoxes, they 
seem to have no other guide than monstrous caprice, and we are 
sorry that whatever is peculiar in this translation, tends to con- 
firm, and not to weaken, an opinion we have adopted with re- 
luctance. But our objections respect-the form only, not the 
substance. - 

The translation of the History of Rome has given a power- 
ful impulse to the study of Roman antiquities, which had 
hardly at any time been pursued in Great Britain on the large 
and generous scale which the subject deserves, and had lan- 
guished and dwindled away of late, together with certain other 
portions of good letters, to such puny dimensions, as to make 
tolerable, if not absolutely just, the remark of a satirical obser- 
ver, that such is the literature of the present day, that a wise 
and pious man ought daily to return thanks, that no prince or 
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people has power to force him to read it. Although the work 
be somewhat repulsive at first, for the reasons we have mention- 
ed, and because the narration is obscure and confused, and the 
frequent figures lame and impotent, it gains upon us, neverthe- 
less, in a wonderful manner, the more we study it ; and we may 
pronounce that reader to be inhuman, whose good-will and af- 
fection are not gradually conciliated by the prodigious stores of 
moral and intellectual learning, which the admirable author 
pours forth * blande et docté, and with a copious and perennial 
stream, perpetually passing by, yet always full, like his Rhine ; 
or, like the still more inexhaustible philosophy of the ancient 
world. 

The work is valuable as it greatly confirms the truth of the 
ancient histories, by showing that the most learned and in- 
genious sceptics have not been able to make out a strong case 
against them. It is valuable, indeed, on many accounts, and 
especially because it is an express type and image of the genius 
of the times—a mirror that faithfully reflects the prevailing no- 
tion, that the wisdom of a single individual far transcends the 
traditional experience and accumulated wisdom of ages. This 
notion affords full scope to bold speculations, but it tends to 
isolate the present generation, and every other that shall encou- 
rage it, and in some degree to deprive us of whatever assistance 
we might derive from anterior good sense. Niebuhr’s work 
is a practical illustration of the infinite difficulty of adjusting the 
rights of private judgment and of authority. The Benedictines 
themselves, in selecting the lives of their saints for publication, 
exercised some degree of critical diserimination ; they did not 
accept every act as sincere because it was miraculous. These 
learned and magnanimous champions of the claims of credulity 
did not venture to lay down broadly the fundamental proposi- 
tion, It is improbable, therefore it is true. Nor does even Nie- 
buhr, on the other hand, take upon himself to rule, That since it 
is not probable in my eyes, therefore it never happened ;—I would 
not have said it, I would not have done it, therefore it was never 
said or done ;—believe it at your peril. If we desire to determine 
the precise latitude and longitude on the map of the mind of the 
golden mean between scepticism and credulity, the present vo- 
lume affords valuable materials, and food for eternal reflection. 
As to the conclusions of the author, many will be inclined to 
class them amongst the learned toys of the age, like those manu- 
factured by another ingenious toyman, Jacob Bryant; no one, 
however, can deny, that, like the playthings of our countryman, 
they will serve to promote learned discussion. 

We have chosen rather to give our own notions respecting the 
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History of Rome, than to repeat and examine what others have 
written, either against or in support of it; our limits would not 
suffer us to do both, and we have spoken of this remarkable work 
with the same candour and openness, which we desire our fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard of good letters will use in speaking of 
our labours on the present and on all other occasions. It is not 
from insensibility to the great merits of the work, and the gigan- 
tic learning of the author, that we have sometimes adopted plain, 
perhaps homely, expressions importing censure ; it is because we 
have perceived a tendency in his mode of treating the subject, 
although we believe it to be entirely involuntary, to diminish the 
reverence for Roman story and Roman institutions, which, for 
various reasons, we would largely augment and widely extend. 
We love Czxsar much, but Rome more. 


Art. 1V.— Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Stamford 
Rajjles, I’. R.S., particularly in the Government of Java in 
1811-16; and of Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817-24, 
With Details of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern 
Archipelago; and Selections from his Correspondence. By his 
Widow. 4to. London: 1830. 


V FE think it prudent to state, in the very outset of this ar- 
ticle, that our intention is really to review Lady Raffles’s 
book—not to compose a disquisition on the East India or China 
question, or, indeed, to enter upon any general views of those 
momentous topics which crowd upon the imagination, whenever 
we allow it to double the Cape. Such an assurance, on our part, 
is necessary, as there is, perhaps, nothing more striking than 
the difference which exists between readers, as to the degree of 
relish with which they peruse a work upon almost any Oriental 
topic. To those’ who have visited the countries alluded to, 
hardly any thing comes amiss; for it is sure, in one way or 
other, to bring back to their minds scenes, as well as circum- 
stances, which they alone can appreciate, and which never cease 
to occupy a brilliant place in their imagination. While, on the 
other hand, it unfortunately, though not very unnaturally, hap- 
pens, that to people who have not visited the East, Indian sub- 
jects, whether treated in conversation or in writing; are almost 
proverbially dull ; and, accordingly, it requires, at all times, some 
extrinsic circumstance, if we may so call it, to give popularity 
to the topic. 
There seems to be no method of securing attention more in- 
fallible, on any subject, than that of linking it to our feelings, 
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by some of those touches of nature which are true to every coun- 
try, and which, if duly expressed, engage our sympathies in spite 
of ourselves. We need not refer to an instance, fresh in every 
one’s thoughts, in which the ordinary journals of an amiable 
and observant man, together with the business letters which he 
wrote in the exercise of his official duties, have thrown a most 
uncommon degree of interest on topics which, if treated in the 
usual formal style, might have engaged the attention of none 
but the members of the Oriental Club. 

The present publication, like that above alluded to, is brought 
forward by the widow of the distinguished person whose life 
and services it records, and although, in many respects, no two 
works can be more dissimilar, we are greatly deceived if they 
do not bear a companionship in interest, which is rare enough 
in the management of Eastern subjects. The nature of the 
duties which Bishop Heber and Sir Stamford Rafiles had to 
perform, were, indeed, so widely different—the field which 
their talents and public spirit, as well as their private virtues, 
had to display themselves upon, were so remote from one an- 
other—and their training, also, as far as the East was concerned, 
had been so opposite, that the wonder is, how identical, in many 
cases, the opinions and views of the two writers really are. 

Our purpose, however, is not to push this comparison any 
farther, but rather to give such an account of the work before 
us, as may induce persons desirous of information on questions 
which are every day increasing in importance, to investigate 
these matters for themselves. It is one of the misfortunes inva- 
riably connected, we fear, with our remote dependencies, that 
every thing suffers diminution in proportion to its distance. Not 
only the most momentous concerns, but services the most dis- 
tinguished, and the best calculated by their example to be use- 
ful at home, are either lost sight of entirely, or come to our 
knowledge in so distorted and feeble a shape, that we often refuse 
our approbation to measures which deserve, and would receive, 
our highest praise if they had occurred nearer home. To per- 
sons who have visited those remote frontier stations, as they 
may be called, of our mighty empire, whether in the Western 
or the Eastern hemispheres, the evils which spring from this 
source are but too evident. We have been travellers in our day, 
and we feel anxious to call the attention of our readers to inci- 
dents which, when viewed on the spot, as we know by expe- 
rience, possessed the liveliest interest. Many of these events 
are described in this book, and with such graphic, as well as 
historical truth, that they cannot fail, we are persuaded, to im- 
part a considerable portion of their interest, even to persons eu- 
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tirely unconnected with India, or that immense and little known 
archipelago lying beyond it. 

The Last India Company’s service is distinguished from most 
others in which our countrymen are engaged, by the vast extent 
of its range, compared to the number of persons by whom the 
duties are to be performed. Asan examination of the consequen- 
ces which flow from this peculiarity alone, would furnish matter 
for a long discussion, we shall perhaps some day return to the 
subject. In the meantime, we have merely to remark, that one 
very important effect of this state of things, is the power it con- 
fers upon the local administration, of ascertaining the precise 
amount of talent at its command on any exigency, and thus 
enabling Government to select the fittest men for executing any 
description of service that may be required. In India, the charac- 
ter of every man is perfectly well known; and although it be 
impossible to tell, from the first, in what way any given person 
will carry a new set of measures through, the heads of the 
Indian government are never at a loss, at the moment of great- 
est need, to procure the service of men who are fully compe- 
tent to the task assigned them. We do not, of course, mean 
to say that all our Oriental measures are wise and good; but 
merely, that there is never any lack of talent to carry them 
through with the fullest efficiency. Accordingly, failure is a 
word scarcely known in our Eastern diplomacy or warfare. 
The rise and progress of Sir Stamford Raffles’s fortunes, as 
well as the whole course of his public services, afford a most 
interesting, and we think instructive, illustration of the nature 
of the Indian system, above alluded to, as applied to the cul- 
tivation and employment of talent. This particular service, 
it may be remarked, carries a striking degree of what may be 
termed natural justice in its composition; for while it is abso- 
lutely fatal to ignorance or dishonesty, (though it makes ample 
use of mediocrity for executing those humble duties which must 
be performed by some one,) it not only raises talents and genius 
of every kind to the surface, but never fails to keep them there 
as long as they can be useful. By thus furnishing all men’s ener- 
gies with adequate motives to action, no portion of their powers 
is allowed to be wasted, but their whole abilities are turned to 
the greatest public advantage of which they are capable. 

The readiest, as well as the most satisfactory, method of giving 
a correct idea of the important subjects treated of in this volume— 
many of which are almost entirely new—will be, to give a loose 
sketch of its contents, in the order in which they stand, with 
occasional passages in illustration. This will, at the same time, 
serve to show how the task has been accomplished, and enable 
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persons who are curious in such matters, to select from so great 
a mass of original materials the subjects which they conceive of 
the most consequence. 

Sir Stamford Raffles was born at sea, in the West Indies, in 
1781, and the complexion of his life is not a little in character 
with its commencement. He enjoyed no rest, and, indeed, the 
varied course of his political history has something in it so much 
allied to the desultory career of a sailor, that our attention is 
kept constantly alive by the adventurous nature of his proceed- 
ings. We are only surprised, indeed, that with such numerous 
temptations to try political experiments on a great scale, almost 
all his measures should have been found, in the long run, so sub- 
stantially constructed. In 1805, the Court of Directors formed 
an establishment at Pulo Penang, since called the Prince of 
Wales’s Island, close to the western shore of the great Malay Pe- 
ninsula, and not far from the northern entrance of the well-known 
Straits of Malacca. Mr Raffles, then a clerk in the India House, 
was appointed assistant secretary to this establishment. His 
facility in acquiring languages was so great, that on the passage 
out, he obtained such a knowledge of the Malayan dialect, that 
he entered with efficiency on the duties of his office as soon as 
he arrived. The principal weight of the duties incident to the 
establishment of an entirely new government fell upon Mr Raf- 
fles, in consequence of the absence of the chief secretary; and 
the fatigue and responsibility of his numerous occupations, in a 
climate which, in a very short time, proved fatal to two gover- 
nors, all the council, and many of the new settlers, at last 
brought on an alarming illness. This obliged him to proceed, 
in 1808, to Malacca, which lies on the mainland, and farther to 
the south, for the recovery of his health. This visit, however, 
was of the highest importance to himself, and eventually to the 
public service, as it gave him the means of making a personal 
acquaintance with the varied population congregated at Malacca 
from most of the countries lying on the coasts of Asia, and the 
great Eastern Archipelago. Natives of India, China, Java, Am- 
boyna, Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo, and Cochin China, are 
always to be found at this great half-way house between the 
eastern and western portions of that populous region. ‘This busy 
scene was afterwards shifted to a far more eligible spot, Singa- 
pore, as will be found in a subsequent part of this article. 

With many of these people he conversed personally; with 
others through the medium of interpreters; and to this early 
habit, which he always retained, of associating with the natives, 
and admitting them to intimate and even social intercourse, may 
be attributed the extraordinary influence he obtained over them, 
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and the respect with which they always received his advice and 
opinions. 

‘ The knowledge which he thus acquired of the different pro- 
‘ ducts of the neighbouring countries, of the nature and extent 
‘ of their trade, of their customs, manners, and feelings, greatly 
‘assisted him in the discharge of those high and responsible 
‘ duties to which he was subsequently called..—P. 8. We have 
put three words of the above extract in Italics, to point out 
what, in fact, was the real secret of Sir Stamford Rafiles’s uni- 
form success in the negotiations upon which he entered with 
the natives of those almost unknown regions. ‘The natives, 
indeed, discovered, with a sort of intuitive readiness, which it 
was delightful to witness, that his conduct was at all times re- 
gulated by the most rigid principles of good faith and public 
spirit; and when to this was added a conviction on their part, 
that he was acquainted with their language, knew all about 
their peculiar habits, and, above all, that he entered into and 
respected their feelings, not from mere policy, but from real good 
will, they yielded themselves up to his guidance, as to that of a 
superior being. His matchless temper, also, his fertility in re- 
source, and the extent of his knowledge of the rest of the world, 
enabled him, when occasions of difficulty occurred, to meet and 
to surmount obstacles which ordinary minds would have shrunk 
from altogether. It often happened, therefore, that circumstances 
which, in their first aspect, threatened to diminish his influence, 
invariably contributed, by his skill in applying them, to augment 
his power. Two incidents, apparently of no great moment, oc- 
curred shortly after Mr Raffles’s arrival in the East to give a 
right direction to his researches. The first of these was a cor- 
respondence commenced by Mr Marsden, so well known in the 
literary world; and we confidently refer to every one of the let- 
ters in this volume, to and from that gentleman, as containing 
more interesting matter concerning the languages and customs 
of the Malay Archipelago than will be found (at least in so 
popular a shape) in any other publication with which we are 
acquainted. The second incident alluded to, was a personal 
acquaintance with Dr Leyden, whose ardour in the pursuit of 
Oriental languages, and knowledge of every kind, found ad- 
mirable companionship, and the most invaluable assistance, in 
the kindred tastes and pursuits of Mr Raffles. 

We have thought it essential to state these particulars respect- 
ing Mr Raffles, in order to account for the extraordinary rapi- 
dity of his promotion, from a very subordinate situation, to an 
office of the highest power and responsibility—the government 
of the island of Java, containing not fewer than six millions of 
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inhabitants, brought, for the first time, under the gigantic influ- 
ence of the British rule. 

In the year 1810, an expedition for the conquest of that island 
was undertaken by Lord Minto, then Governor-General of India. 
In forming the arrangements for the conduct of this enterprise, 
and the measures to be adopted in the event of its success, the 
government were guided chiefly by the information collected by 
Mr Raffles. Bonaparte, it will be recollected, had, about this pe- 
riod, annexed Holland to France, which, of course, placed at his 
disposal the extensive insular possessions of the Dutch in the 
Eastern Seas. To say the least of these islands, they were as 
important to Holland, or to the power influencing Holland, as 
the continent of India was to England. France, accordingly, 
looked to Java as the point from whence her operations might 
be most successfully directed, not only against the political ascen- 
dency of England in the East, but likewise against her commer- 
cial interests both abroad and at home. 

To defeat, by one decisive blow, all the enemy’s hopes on this 
point, was the primary motive to this grand expedition, which 
Lord Minto undertook upon his own responsibility, and prepared 
to execute with a degree of vigour worthy of the statesmanlike 
sagacity which conceived the project. The Mauritius, and all the 
other French islands, being first reduced, large bodies of troops 
were left free for the main object; and early in 1811, it was pro- 
posed to commence operations against Java. In the meanwhile, 
the sanction of the Government at home, for this important 
enterprise, reached Lord Minto, clogged, however, with condi- 
tions which, to use our accomplished biographer’s own words, 
‘ show how difficult it is to legislate for distant countries, and 
‘ how careful those in power ought to be, not only in the selec- 
‘ tion of men to fill public stations, far removed from the source 
‘ of authority, but also not to tie them down too closely to any 
* specific rule of action.’—P. 24. 

We would venture to make one small change in the above 
sentence, and for the words rule of action, to substitute line of 
conduct ; for it is quite competent, we think, to authorities, at any 
distance, to decide upon the rule of action—but by no means to 
specify in detail the line of conduct by which that rule shall be 
adhered to. They may say, ‘Conquer such and such a possession 
‘ of the enemy, if their subjection be absolutely indispensable to 
‘ the safety of our own state; but in doing so, you may proceed 
* as you please, only taking care to observe the strictest good faith 
‘ with all parties, and the laws of ordinary sense and prudence 
‘in settling the countries you conquer.’ 

Now, the Court of Directors were of opinion that the mere 
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expulsion of the Duteh (that is to say, the French, who, in fact, 
were masters of the island) from Java, was all that ought to be 
contemplated by this expedition, and that stores and arms having 
been distributed to the natives, the conquered island was to be 
evacuated by the British troops, and turned over to the Malays 
and Javanese. To persons unacquainted with Eastern subjects, 
there may not appear, at first sight, any thing so very outrageous 
in this suggestion. But we venture to say, that no one who has 
attended, in the least degree, to the nature of Indian sovereignty, 
will deny, that, to disengage suddenly any of those Oriental na- 
tions from the military subjection under which, in one shape or 
another, they have existed for centuries, would be instantly fol- 
lowed by the most calamitous consequences to all parties concern- 
ed. Lord Minto, accordingly, took upon himself to modify these 
instructions. ‘ Indeed,’ as Lady Raffles judiciously observes, ¢ it 
* could never be supposed, for a moment, that a body so enlight- 
‘ ened as the Court of Directors could deliberately sanction such 
‘ an expedition, without taking into account all the consequen- 
‘ces. The mere object of destroying the ascendency of an an- 
‘ cient European colony, however legitimate in itself that object 
‘ might be, considered as a means of weakening a declared ene- 
‘ my, could hardly be justifiable, if it were to be followed up by 
‘ a transfer of that enemy’s power to the hands of millions of un- 
‘ civilized people, who would instantly annihilate the whole po- 
‘ pulation of their ancient masters. Such, however, would ine- 
‘ vitably have been the consequence of an exact obedience to the 
‘ orders of the Court of Directors. It is precisely on such an 
* occasion that the talents, the prudence, and the local knowledge 
* of a distant authority are necessary to be called into action.’— 
‘ It is true,’ adds the writer, in language worthy of the atten- 
tion of every oflicer, ‘ that, by incurring the responsibility at- 
‘ tached to such a departure from his orders, the individual may 
* sometimes risk both his fortune and his fame ;—but no man is 
‘ fit for high station anywhere, who is not prepared to risk even 
* more than fame or fortune, at the call of his judgment and con- 
€ science.’ —P, 25. 

In this wise and manly spirit, Lord Minto conceived that, on 
the conquest of Java being secured, a provisional government 
must be established, to supply to the inhabitants the protection 
which would be lost by the abolition of the Dutch authority as 
a government, without, however, excluding persons of that nation 
from places of profit and trust. He proposed next to form such 
connexions with the native princes and people as might be so 
manifestly beneficial to themselves, that they should become sin- 
cerely attached to our alliance, and have a real interest in co- 
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operating with us in the establishment of tranquillity and na- 
tional prosperity over the island. 

These, in a few words, were the principles upon which Lord 
Minto undertook the expedition; and such were afterwards the 
simple, but honest, rules which guided both his lordship and 
Mr Raflles, and from which they were never turned aside by any 
motives of seeming interest, or of difficulty in the execution. 
Alas! for the poor Javanese, that a line of policy so wise, and, 
we muy add, so profitable both to them and to their new masters, 
should have been sacrificed at the shrine of remote interests or 
intrigues ; or, which is the same thing, should have been aban- 
doned through that ignorance which springs out of distance. 

We have not room to give even a faint sketch of the progress 
and successful accomplishment of the admirably conducted expe- 
dition against Java, which the Governor-General accompanied 
in person, to the astonishment of the grave folks at Calcutta, as 
we see described in a very amusing letter of Dr Leyden, p. 26. 
No one, however, should skip over this part of the book, (Chap- 
ters If. and III.) as it lets a stranger into many of the secret 
movements of those mighty political earthquakes, of which—as 
in the case of the physical revolutions of the globe—we gene- 
rally see nothing but the effect. 

The troops were landed near Batavia on the 4th of August, 
1811; and on the 26th, the decisive battle of Cornelis was fought. 
On this occasion, a series of powerful redoubts or batteries were 
captured, and the whole of the enemy’s army, amounting to ten 
thousand well-organized French and Dutch troops, were either 
killed, taken prisoners, or dispersed. The despatch of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Samuel Auchmuty, given at page 91, will 
be read with much interest, even at this distance of time. We 
remember long ago hearing an anecdote related, when we were 
wandering not far from this memorable spot, which, as it tends 
to bring such scenes closer to our imaginations than the formali- 
ties of a Gazette, we shall repeat as it was told us by an officer, 
we think of the 78th regiment. In the evening, when the hard- 
fought action at Cornelis was over, and matters in some degree 
restored to order, the native servants of the regiment, having 
nothing to do with the fight, had gone on cooking as usual, 
and at the proper hour laid out dinner in the mess-room tent, in 
the rear, as if nothing had happened. The remaining officers 
of this regiment, which had been exposed to the hottest fire of 
the day, assembled accordingly; but on taking their places at 
the table, they became sensible, for the first time, of the terrible 
blanks which a few short hours had made in their numbers,— 
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and, looking at one another for an instant, in grief and silence, 
rose and separated, leaving the meal untouched ! 

The first grand point being gained, by the total defeat of the 
French, Lord Minte, who knew the vast importance of having 
a man he could thoroughly depend upon, stepped over all eti- 
quette, and appointed Mr Raffles Lieutenant-Governor of Java 
and its dependencies. The charge was of the most extensive, 
arduous, responsible nature, comprising, in the island of Java 
alone, a population of nearly six millions, divided into thirty Re- 
sidencies, under powerful chiefs, who had long been desirous of 
throwing off the European yoke, and who were, consequently, 
by no means disposed to submit quietly to the rule of their new 
governors. 

The principal difficulty, however, which Mr Raffles found in 
establishing a regular government in the island of Java, which 
should at once be useful to the natives, and honourable to Eng- 
land, did not arise so much from the character of the persons 
over whom he was placed, as from the evil consequences of a 
long system of maladministration which had gone before. 


‘In order to appreciate the difficulties of the situation in which Mr 
Raffles was placed, the extent of the changes which it was requisite to 
introduce, and the views which he formed of the principles of govern- 
ment, it will be necessary to advert very briefly to one or two leading 
principles of the Dutch rule. 

‘ One of the chief sources of the Dutch revenue was the monopoly by 
government of the grain and other produce of the land, which the culti- 
vators were required to deliver at an inadequate and arbitrary rate, which 
articles were afterwards dealt out to the consumer at a far higher price, 
so that, in fact, the whole body of the people depended on the govern- 
ment for their very subsistence. The principle of encouraging industry in 
the cultivation and improvement of the country, by creating an interest in 
the effort and fruits of that industry, was wholly unknown. 

‘ The mode of collecting this revenue in kind remained with the Re- 
gent of the district, leaving the cultivators no security beyond the claims 
of usage and custom; and although custom prescribed a certain portion 
only of the crop to be delivered, there were no positive means of prevent- 
ing a greater levy. Thus, while the power and influence of authority 
could be successfully exerted to stifle complaints, the peasant, though 
suffering the greatest injustice, despairing of relief, would endure almost 
any privation and suffering, rather than quit the land of his forefathers, to 
which he felt himself attached by the strongest ties of religion, of habit, 
and of affection. 

‘ Feudal service was another of the grievances and oppressions under 
which the natives groaned. No means existed of affording a direct con- 
trol on the demands for labour. The public officers of the Dutch go- 
vernment universally employed the services of the people without regular 
hire. Their demands were unlimited. The native chiefs followed the 
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same system. No check existed; and thus the energies of the people 
were crushed, and their labour frittered away, becoming productive neither 
to themselves nor to the state. In short, they were reduced to the lowest 
state of vassalage and subjection. To this ruinous system was to be add- 
ed the pressure arising from the failure of external commerce. 

‘ The Dutch government, forced to look within itself for relief, disco- 
vered the embarrassments to be daily increasing. Under this exigency, 
the funds of public societies were appropriated to the government trea- 
sury; and the private property of individuals was forcibly borrowed in 
the same manner. An arbitrary increase of paper-currency was issued, 
to provide for the daily expenses of the State ; and this being found in- 
adequate, the government were compelled to deliver a proportion of colo- 
nial produce in payment of these establishments, or, in other words, to 
pawn the produce in store, to satisfy the current demands upon the public 
treasury. Such was the financial state of the country at the period when 
the English assumed the administration of Java. 

‘ It would be endless to notice the difficulties and obstacles which oc- 
curred in the establishment of a pure and upright administration. Not 
only was the whole system, previously pursued by the Dutch, to be sub- 
verted, but an entire new one substituted, as pure and liberal as the old 
one was vicious and contracted; and this was to be accomplished and 
carried into effect by the very persons who had so long fattened on the 
vices of the former policy. Some few were sufticiently enlightened to 
perceive the advantages of the new system : two of these, Mr Cransen and 
Mr Muntinghe, on this account, were regarded by Mr Raffles with the 
highest esteem. 

‘ Those who know how difficult it is to carry on a government, even 
where the choice of agents is great, where each well knows the duty 
which he has to perform, and where the state of society is sueh, that every 
man acts as a check upon his neighbour, will be able to appreciate the 
labour and the anxiety which devolved on Mr Raffles, when Lord Minto 
left him to arrange the details of that system of which they had together 
formed the outline. 

‘ Buoyant in spirit and firm in courage, when once he had adopted a 
right principle of action, Mr Raffles was keenly alive to the difficult and 
arduous task which he had to perform; responsible for all, at a distance 
from any superior authority, without one individual with whose principles 
he was acquainted, and of whose abilities he had any experience ; yet forced 
to set the wheel of government in motion, and to watch its progress with 
unceasing attention, whilst all the details of every department were to be 
formed by himself ; nothing but the facility of arrangement which he pos- 
sessed could have accomplished so much with so little assistance, and in 
so short a time. 

‘ The manner and time of bringing about this change, however, requi- 
red the most serious consideration ; and before he took any decided step in 
the new organization, he instituted statistical enquiries in every district, 
and collected the most detailed information in every department ; the result 
of which convinced him that a thorough change in system was not only 
advisable and practicable, but indispensable, no less for the interests and 
honour of the British Government, than for the happiness and prosperity 
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of the country at large. He examined minutely every department ; drew 
up himself every detail and instruction for the agents which he employed, 
and with all the courage of a pure and ardent mind, commenced that 
thorough reform, which with unwearied assiduity he laboured to establish 
during the whole period of his administration. —P, 99, 


Mr Raffles saw his way clearly enough in principle, but he 
knew well that unless these principles, without being altered in 
spirit, were adapted to local circumstances, their operation would 
either be nugatory, or positively hurtful. The local circum- 
stances which, at all times, he took most into account, were 
the wishes and the genuine interests of the natives of the island ; 
and in respecting these, he left out no class, but considered 
himself bound to secure the rights of the Sultans, Regents, and 
other high native authorities, as well as those of the lowest classes 
who tilled the soil with their own hands. 

In order to execute such a task with any chance of permanent 
support from the mass of the people, it was obviously necessary, 
in the first instance, to ascertain correctly how the facts stood, 
and what it really was that the natives wished. For this purpose 
Mr Raffles instituted statistical enquiries in every district in 
Java—ordered the whole island to be surveyed—took the ut- 
most pains to discover who were the best informed natives, and 
communicated personally with them all—listened with un- 
wearied patience to all they had to say—and let it be under- 
stood in every quarter, that his sincere desire was, not to esta- 
blish any particular views or theories, but to obtain correct in- 
formation upon all points. In short, to use the wise and bene- 
volent expression of Lord Minto in his first proclamation : ‘ The 
‘ people of Java were exhorted to consider their new connexion 
‘ with England as founded in principles of mutual advantage, 
‘ and to be conducted in a spirit of kindness and affection.’ 

The whole of this interesting document, which is given at 
page 103, is worthy of attention, especially when it is recollected 
that the island, being acquired at the point of the bayonet, was 
entitled, by the unconditional nature of its surrender, to no 
terms save those which the conquerors might think fit to impose. 

Mr Raflles was fortunately well seconded by the official persons 
placed under his orders, who, though few in number, were anima- 
ted with the remarkable zeal shown by their chicf. Of this we 
have already had the means of judging by the admirable works 
of Mr Crawfurd and Dr Horsfield. But Mr Raffles knew better 
than most men in power, the paramount importance of seeing 
things with his own eyes, and the advantage of allowing all par- 
ties, of whatever rank, to have free access to him, to tell their own 
stories, and to hear from his own lips the explanation of his in- 
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tentions with respect to the new measures of government. The 
admirable military roads recently made by Marshal Daendels, 
rendered it quite easy to communicate with any part of the island. 
Mr Raffles, in a letter to Mr Marsden, says, * To give an idea of 
‘ the high state of the roads, and the facility of communication 
‘in every part of Java, it may be sufficient to inform you that 
‘from Sourabaya to Samarang, 200 miles, I was only twenty- 
‘four hours on the road.’ During these visits, which were ex- 
tended even to the most uncivilized parts of the country, Mr 
Raffles adopted a plan which, while it filled the Dutch residents 
with unmingled amazement, both astonished and delighted the 
natives. He thought it best, as he knew no guile himself, to 
show that he suspected none in others, and therefore went every- 
where unarmed, and without escort—enjoining all his officers to 
do so likewise ; nor was there any instance, during his adminis- 
tration, in which this manly confidence was betrayed. We our- 
selves, in the course of our peregrinations, happened to have 
occasion to travel upwards of a thousand miles over the island 
of Java; and although, in the first instance, we thought these 
ideas of the governor rather Quixotic, we came eventually to see 
that with any escort short of a troop of dragoons, we could not 
have enjoyed equal security, and probably not nearly so much. 
Whilst bowling along in an open carriage, at the rate of nine 
miles an-hour, through the gorgeous forests of that delicious 
climate, we could scarcely believe that we were quite at the 
mercy of Malays, and other tribes, falsely proverbial for trea- 
chery and ferocity ! 

But Mr Rafiles’s confidence in the natives went much deeper 
than the surface, and the solid advantages he bestowed upon 
them, would have proved a guarantee for their good behaviour, 
under temptations far greater than that of a traveller’s purse. 
One of his first measures was to abolish the miserable system 
of the Dutch by which the revenue was farmed out to agents, 
who had long been allowed to grind the natives at will, provided 
only the government payments were duly made. In the same 
breath he annihilated the practice of forced service, and all com- 
pulsory deliveries of goods at inadequate rates. 


‘ A system of internal management similar to that established in Ben~ 
gal was introduced throughout the whole of this fertile and populous 
island, and the revenue and police regulations were placed on a footing to 
ensure to the cultivator the fruits of his industry, and to the government 
its just dues for the support of the state. The whole system of native 
management was exploded, and the mass of the population, being no 
longer dependent on a regent or other chief, looked up direct to the Eu- 
ropean power which protected them. —P, 193. 
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Under the Dutch government the revenue was originally 
derived almost entirely from the profits of their commercial 
monopoly. After they lost the spice islands, however, and all 
communication with Europe was cut off, some attempts were 
made to raise a territorial revenue in Java, but the principle on 
which it was collected being the worst possible, the amount 
realized was trifling. The internal management of the country 
was confided entirely to native chiefs, termed Regents, who, on 
condition of furnishing to the Dutch government a certain quan- 
tity of rice, and other produce, and a small recognition money 
annually, with all the labour and necessaries which government 
might from time to time require, were left to do with the bulk 
of the population pretty nearly what they pleased. The abuses 
and oppressions of such a system were everywhere apparent, and 
everywhere felt. ‘ As it affected the general prosperity of the 
‘ colony,’ observes Mr Raffles, ‘ this system closed every avenue 
‘to general commerce, depressed every energy, and destroyed 
‘ every excitement to industry and improvement.’—P. 207. 

The Dutch government at home, it must be allowed, were 
ashamed of this shocking misrule, and sent frequent commis- 
sions to investigate the matter ; but as these Dutch commissions 
led to nothing, it was left to the British to put the whole effec- 
tually to rights. In the first instance, after the abolition of the 
farming system, forced labour, contingent supplies, and so on, 
the lands were let to the heads of villages, who were, in fact, the 
resident superintending farmers of the estates. Leases were 
granted originally for one year—then for three—seven—and it 
was proposed eventually to have granted these lands in perpe- 
tuity. 

As a part of this system, all the internal tolls, and other im- 
posts which had long and seriously checked the cultivation of 
the soil, and put an end to internal trade, were abolished—all 
the ports of the island, without exception, were now thrown 
open, and nearly all the duties on export removed, while those 
upon imports were reduced to the lowest point adequate for the 
collection of the necessary revenue—and all idea of absolute ex- 
clusion of any description of goods was put an end to. 

This system of land rental, in which the government treated 
directly with the natives, without the intervention of any native 
authority, was so simple in itself, and so conformable to the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants, that it was established at once with com- 
plete success, and it continued to improve in popularity amongst 
the Javanese, as well as in stibstantial pecuniary profit to go- 
vernment, during all the time it was in force. There cannot be 
a shadow of a doubt, therefore, that had we not most unwisely, 
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as well as most cruelly, thrown back the island to its old and 
greedy mismanagers, Java would now have constituted one of 
the happiest and most productive of all our possessions in the 
East. 

Mr Raffles did not stop with the establishment of a land re- 
venue; for he knew well, that unless the police of the Island, 
and the administration of the laws generally, were attended to in 
a proper spirit, there could be no security in property or person ; 
no bold expenditure of capital in agriculture, or other improve- 
ments; no steady exertion of industry, and, consequently, no 
adequate means to furnish rents for the lands, which were now 
let to the natives all over the island. 

The sagacity as well as the good feeling with which Mr Raf- 
fles set about these important branches of his administration, do 
him infinite honour in every point of view. By means of the 
numberless enquiries he had instituted all over the island, and 
particularly by his own personal investigations, he discovered 
that the Javanese possessed, from time immemorial, amongst 
themselves, a system of police as well as of jurisprudence, which, 
if not precisely squaring in all points with our notions of such 
things, it was fair to infer, were more or less suited to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the island. It is curious enough that the 
Dutch were ignorant of the existence of many of these native in- 
stitutions, though some of them were never entirely extinguished 
during the two centuries of their administration. Mr Raffles, how- 
ever, at once saw how important it would be to enlist the preju- 
dices and established habits of the natives in his cause, and by 
giving the sanction of his authority to local usages, which the 
natives were already in possession of, to attach, as it were, so 
many ready-made wheels to the machinery of his government. 

While, therefore, the undue and arbitrary influence of the na- 
tive chiefs was restricted, the government availed itself of their 
services in the important department of native police, which was 
now arranged upon fixed principles, adapted to the habits and 
original institutions of the people. The good sense of Mr Raffles 
was also well shown in the modifications which he introduced 
into this department of his administration. He touched nothing 
which he found established amongst the Javanese, or to which 
they were attached, provided it were not altogether inconsistent 
with his own notions of justice. When, however, such blots did 
occur, he substituted in their place, with great address, regula- 
tions so simple and judicious that the natives at once understood 
them; and, what was more to the purpose, they were perfectly 
willing to adopt these improvements, when they beheld them in 
companionship with so much of what was of their own, to which 
VOL, LI, NO, Cit. 2p 
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they had been accustomed from time immemorial. In the same 
spirit of sound policy, Mr Raffles provided for the prompt and 
due administration of justice. ‘One member of each of the 
‘ courts of justice was appointed a judge of circuit, to be pre- 
‘sent in each of the Residences at least once in every three 
‘ months, and as much oftener as was found necessary. The 
‘ formalities of the Roman law were avoided. A native jury, 
‘ consisting of an intelligent foreman and four others, decided 
‘ upon the facts, the law was then taken down and expounded by 
* the native law-oflicers, and the sentence, with the opinion of 
¢ the judge of circuit, upon the application of the Dutch and co- 
€ lonial law in the cases, was forwarded for the modification of 
‘ the lieutenant-governor.’—P, 220. 

Great care was taken, not only by Mr Rafiles in person, but 
by all the servants of government employed by him, to explain 
to all classes of the natives, without the least reservation, every 
branch of these establishments. The regulations were translated 
into the Malay and other languages spoken in Java, and circu- 
lated within the island; while at all times, but particularly at 
the period in question, when the new system was first introdu- 
ced, the freest access was given to every native, whatever his 
rank might be, who wished to communicate personally with any 
officer of government. 

This entire absence of mystery, and sincere consideration for 
the feelings of the natives, gave them the liveliest satisfaction ; 
and when coupled with the prospect of an equitable and steady 
system of taxation, an efficient police, the just administration of 
the laws, the entire freedom of internal, and very nearly of exter- 
nal, commerce, diffused a degree of energy and industry over the 
island to which it had been long a stranger,—if, indeed, it had 
ever known such prosperity before. We do not speak of these 
things only from the documents furnished by this book, or which 
may be found more in detail in Mr Raffles’s History of Java, but 
from a pretty extensive examination of the subject, on the spot, 
during a tour over that island, undertaken from motives of curio- 
sity alone, without the smallest connexion with government; and 
we must say that, as far as we could judge, the advantages of the 
new system on the happiness of the people, and on the general 
prosperity of the island, are rather understated than exaggerated 
in this volume. Indeed, we should be doing no justice to the me- 
mory of Mr Rafiles, were we not to mention, that of all men, he 
was the one who least wished his own merit in these matters to 
be thrust forward, and it will be seen by any one perusing these 
memoirs, how he was driven, in self-defence, or in the exercise 
of a public duty, to bring what he had done into notice, And 
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yet it was always done with an amiable, as well as a manly, 
anxiety to share the credit, whatever it might be, with the dis- 
tinguished nobleman by whose penetration he himself had been 
distinguished amongst the crowd of able men by whom his Lord- 
ship was surrounded. In a letter describing the rapid improve- 
ments which had taken place, he adverts to an expression of 
Lord Minto, who, when discussing the judicial regulations, ob- 
served, ‘it was not certain whether or not the English would 
‘retain permanent possession of Java; but, in the meantime, let 
‘us do as much good as wecan. This,’ says Mr Raffles, ‘ we have 
‘done, and whatever change may take place, the recollection 
‘can never be unpleasing; and while Java exists,’ he adds, 
anxious to bestow praise where it was essentially due, ‘ the name 
‘ of Minto will be revered, and thousands bless the day on which 
‘ he landed.’—P. 228. 

This may be true; but still it is a bitter grief to those who 
knew the value of what we had so fairly won, to see it so incon- 
siderately relinquished. The highest revenue ever raised by the 
Dutch in Java was four millions of rupees, or about half a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling, in one year; whereas, before Mr Raffles 
left the government, the receipts into the government treasury 
were not less than thirty millions of rupees, or nearly four mil- 
lions sterling. 

It is exceedingly mortifying to look back and see what we 
have lost by our precipitancy ; and although the momentous af- 
fairs connected with the overthrow of Bonaparte, engrossed so 
great a share of all men’s minds in Europe, as to furnish some 
explanation of this grievous oversight, they afford no excuse, we 
are ashamed to own, for the national bad faith by which the sur- 
render of Java was attended. We had entered into solemn trea- 
ties with the native princes; and we had, by the influence of our 
character for fair dealing, induced the natives to hold lands from 
us, under certain conditions, and to submit with confidence to 
extensive changes in their jurisprudence, in their police, and in 
their commerce. Now we do say, that, considering the extent and 
great importance of these arrangements to the well-being of a 
community of six millions of people, who had put their trust in 
us, we were bound to have insisted upon some guarantee for 
their protection. That we did not, is a lasting source of humi- 
liation to us; and unfortunately there is no excuse on the score 
of ignorance, for Mr Raffles repeatedly and earnestly urged upon 
the court of directors, the board of control, and the supreme 
local government in India, the propriety of not throwing back 
the population of Java upon the tender mercies of their ancient 
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taskmasters, without some stipulations respecting those condi- 
tions which we had deliberately sanctioned. The consequence 
has been, that this magnificent island, which, under the British 
administration, was prosperous and tranquil, has been pretty 
nearly one scene of rebellion and. bloodshed ever since it was 
given up to the Dutch! 

The whole of this eventful history, from the commencement 
of our acquaintance with Java, has been a series of illustra- 
tions of the opinion given by Mr Rafiles, that the Malays and 
other inhabitants of the Eastern Archipelago are the easiest 
people to manage in the world, by fair means, and the readiest 
amongst all Asiatics to be won by acts of kindness; while they 
are by far the most intractable and even ferocious when treated 
with harshness or injustice. During our intercourse with them, 
and when they were treated with confidence, they uniformly 
proved themselves trustworthy; but since the period that good 
faith has not been kept with them, they have not failed to pay 
back the debt of treachery, with heavy interest. 

It would afford us much pleasure to relieve this melancholy 
picture, by some account of Mr Rafiles’s scientific and literary 
researches during his government of Java; but we have neither 
spirits, nor indeed room, for such things now. We must there- 
fore refer the reader to the address delivered by him to the Ba- 
tavian Society, in chapter vi..—to his numerous letters to Mr 
Marsden, Mr Murdoch, and the Duchess of Somerset,—and to 
the accounts he managed to collect from various quarters re- 
specting the volcanic eruption of the Tomboro Mountain, in 
the island of Sumbawa, one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena of the kind of which there is any accurate record. While 
on the subject of scientific researches, we must not omit the 
share which Dr Horsfield has taken in these enquiries. This 
gentleman, who, we believe, is an American, has collected an 
immense mass of information on botanical subjects. We refer 
our readers to an exceedingly interesting letter of bis, at page 602, 
giving an account of Mr Raffles’s efforts to promote the cause of 
science in Java. Neither have we room for any account of hia 
administration of Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra, to which 
station he had been appointed, after returning to England, on re- 
linquishing the government of Java. But this part of the volume 
(chap. x., xi., and xii.) will be found full of the highest interest, 
by those who care about the manners and institutions of the East- 
ern Islands, or who feel interested in tracing the relative bearings 
of different European powers, when brought into conflicting 
action at such a distance from home. We cannot, however, dis- 
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miss this subject, without noticing the very important establish- 
ment of the free port of Singapore; and it is gratifying to think, 
that all the good which Mr Rafiles originated in those seas, should 
not have been wasted. 

By a reference to the map, it will be seen that there are two 
great highways to the China Seas from the west,—the Straits 
of Sunda, which separate Java from the island of Sumatra,—and 
the Straits of Malacca, which divide that island from the Malay 
peninsula. These entrances are so narrow, that if any European 
power possesses a stronghold upon each of them, that power may, 
in time of war, command the passage to both, and thus cut off all 
direct communication between India and China, while ships 
from Europe would have to make a circuitous passage round 
New Holland, and to the eastward of the Moluccas. 

One of the miserable consequences of the blind sort of style 
in which we restored to the Dutch—to whom, by the way, we 
lay under no kind of obligation—all their Eastern possessions, 
was to place them in possession not only of Java, which com- 
mands the Straits of Sunda, but also of Malacca, a post which 
commands, and gives its name to, the northern entrance to the 
China Seas. Thus we fairly placed in the hands of our most 
jealous and absolutely insatiable rival, the very keys of our 
most productive Oriental commerce! The letters of Mr, now Sir 
Stamford Rafiles, in this part of the volume, show clearly how 
much more quicksighted the Dutch were than we, as to the 
important advantages which our precipitancy had given them; 
and we consider it to have been one of the most fortunate 
circumstances possible, that a man so highly informed on 
all these points, should have been on the spot at the very 
moment of need, to point out the danger in terms so forcible as 
to command the attention of the supreme government. An 
ordinary person, indeed, placed where Sir Stamford Raffles was, 
might easily have discovered the evil, and reported his appre- 
hensions to government; but no one, except a man of capacity 
and habitual resource, could have pointed out, as he did, a 
prompt and effectual remedy. Still less could any one, but a 
person of extensive local knowledge, combined with much poli- 
tical sagacity, have devised a scheme for turning the very diffi- 
culties of the situation, into which our folly had brought us, into 
a source of lasting prosperity. For this question, it must be 
observed, acquires at the present moment an interest almost as 
high as at the moment we are speaking of, There is now a 
prospect of opening the China trade to the country at large, and, 
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in this case, the establishment of Singapore will be of unspeak- 
able benefit to our commercial interests. 

The encroachments of the Dutch in those seas had reached to 
such an alarming extent, on the arrival of Sir Stamford Raffles 
at Bencoolen, in the year 1818, that he requested permission 
of the governor-general to visit Calcutta, to explain matters 
in person. His presence at head-quarters created a general 
interest amongst all parties, and turned the attention of the 
merchants as well as the government towards the grasping and 
excluding policy of the Dutch, and the probable destruction 
of the English trade, if some strong efforts were not made. Most 
fortunately for England, Sir Stamford succeeded in satisfying 
Lord Hastings of the necessity of taking instant measures to 
maintain our position in the quarter alluded to, and he was 
appointed agent and representative of the governor-general, in 
order to restore things, if possible, to their old footing. The 
grand object was, to regain the command of one of the straits, 
or entrances, to the China Seas. In order to concentrate and 
secure the English power in that important corner of our pos- 
sessions, Sir Stamford proceeded down the Straits of Malacca in 
person, and, having long before made himself master of the 
localities, he hoisted the British flag, on the 29th of February, 
1819, at Singapore, an island lying off the extreme southern 
point of the Malay peninsula. His previous enquiries, and his 
extensive personal acquaintance with all those regions, had very 
early led him to consider this situation as the best calculated to 
embrace all the objects in view. 


‘ Sir Stamford conceived it of primary importance, to obtain a post 
which should have a commanding geographical position at the southern 
entrance of the Straits of Malacca—which should be in the track of the 
China and country traders—which should be capable of affording them 
protection, and of supplying their wants—which should possess capabili- 
ties of defence by a moderate force—which might give the means of sup- 
porting and defending the commercial intercourse with the Malay States 
—and which, by its contiguity to the seat of the Dutch power, might 
afford an opportunity to watch the march of its policy, and, when neces- 
sary, to counteract its influence. 

‘ The occupation of this station proved to the varied and enterprising 
population of the Archipelago, that the power and commerce of the Bri- 
tish nation had not entirely sunk under the encroachments of the Dutch ; 
and it also proved a determination to make a stand against them, and to 
maintain the right of free commerce with the Malay States. 

‘ Independently of the tribes of the Archipelago, the situation of Sin- 
gapore is peculiarly favourable for its becoming the entrepot to which the 
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native mariners of Siam, Camboja, Chiampa, Cochin China, and China 
itself, may annually resort. It is to the Straits of Singapore that their 
merchants are always bound, in the first instance ; and if, on their arrival 
in them, they find a market for their goods, and the means of supplying 
their wants, they have no inducement to proceed to the more distant, un- 
healthy, and expensive port of Batavia. 

‘ The passage from China can be made in less than six days, and the 
same time is all that is required, in the favourable monsoon, for the pas- 
sage from Batavia, the coast of Borneo, and Penang..—P. 375. 


It is only necessary to add, that there is here an excellent 
harbour of great extent, and possessed of every advantage for 
the equipment of ships. The details of the occupation of Sin- 
gapore, and the manner in which we acquired a title to its per- 
manent possession from the native sovereign of the country, are 
given at page 398. It was satisfactory to all parties, (except the 
Dutch,) and, indeed, beyond all calculation beneficial to the 
Malayans in that neighbourhood. 

In a letter from Sir Stamford, the advantages of Singapore, 
both in a political and a commercial sense, are thus stated :— 


‘ Our object,’ he says, ¢ is not territory, but trade—a great commercial 
emporium, and a fulcrum, whence we may extend our influence politically, 
as circumstances may hereafter require. By taking immediate possession, 
we put a negative to the Dutch claim of exclusion, and at the same time 
revived the drooping confidence of our allies and friends. One free port 
in these seas must eventually destroy the spell of the Dutch monopoly ; 
and what Malta is in the West, that may Singapore become in the East.’ 
—P. 380. 


The above extract is from a letter to Colonel Addenbrooke, 
late equerry to Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, and 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of softening the politi- 
cal picture we have been dwelling upon, by a little characteristic 
touch, which will reach the feelings of all our readers. 


‘ T have told you that Lady Raffles has presented me with a son 
and a daughter: from the circumstance of the latter having been born 
on the voyage, the Javans, who are a poetic people, wished her to be 
named Tunjung Segara, meaning lotos of the sea ; and a more appro- 
priate name for purity or innocence could not have been conceived. 
I gratified their wish, but at the same time my own, by prefixing a 
more Christian and a more consecrated name, “ Charlotte.” My son 
has been christened Leopold; and thus will Leopold and Charlotte be 
commemorated in my domestic circle as names ever dear and ever re- 
spected ; and that of my daughter, while associated with the emblem 
of purity, handed down in remembrance of one whose virtues will 
never be forgotten.’—P. 380. 


It is painful to find that both these children sunk, shortly 
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afterwards, under the baneful influence of the climate of Su- 
matra. 

In spite of numerous and vexatious obstacles, the establish- 
ment of Singapore rose and flourished, in a most extraordinary 
degree, under the judicious administration of Sir Stamford 
Raffles. To his sole responsibility, indeed, the whole was re- 
ferred, during the continuance of the doubts and difficulties con- 
nected with the vehement opposition made by the Dutch authori- 
ties, both at home and abroad, to our regaining any useful por- 
tion of our influence in those seas. It was doubly perplexing 
to him, also, at such a season, to have little or no support, and 
often opposition, from his own government, for those very mea- 
sures, of which, eventually, they themselves became the most 
zealous approvers. It may seem useless to refer to these dis- 
putes now, but we do so in justice to the memory of this meri- 
torious public officer, and because it will be obvious to any one 
who gives the latter part of this volume even a slight perusal, 
that had the British interests in those quarters been intrusted 
to a man of less energy of character, and purity of personal mo- 
tives, or of less extensive local knowledge, we might, at this 
moment, have been dependent upon the Dutch for a passage in- 
to the China Seas, while the magnificent free port of Singapore 
would certainly never have been established under the British 
flag. Under that of the Dutch it would have been worse than - 
useless to us. The present discussions respecting the trade of 
China, and of the East Indies generally, have given an unusual 
degree of interest to questions upon which, ten years ago, Sir 
Stamford Raffles could scarcely awaken the slightest attention. 

The following most important observations on the habits and 
wishes of the Chinese, in respect to British goods, and to the 
prodigious advantages held out to us by the possession of Singa- 
pore, cannot fail, we are sure, to excite the public attention :— 


‘ Were the value of Singapore properly appreciated, I am con- 
fident that all England would be in its favour; it positively takes 
nothing from the Dutch, and is to us every thing ; it gives us the com- 
mand of China and Japan, with Siam and Cambodia, Cochin China, 
&c., to say nothing of the Islands themselves. What you observe 
with regard to British cottons through this port to China is a most im- 
portant question—the affair is perfectly practicable, and nothing more 
easy. Upwards of ten thousand tons of raw cotton are annually sent 
to China from our territories in India—why should we send our raw 
produce to encourage the industry of a foreign nation, at the expense 
of our own manufactures? If India cannot manufacture sufficiently 
cheap, England can; and it is idle to talk of the cheapness of our 
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goods unless we can bring them into fair competition. J see no rea- 
son why China may not be, in a great measure, clothed from England— 
no people study cheapness so much ; and if we can undersell them, we have 
only to find the way of introducing the article. The monopoly of the 
East India Company in England, and of the Hong merchants in China, 
precludes the idea of any thing like fair competition in our own ships, 
or at the port of Canton—not but the East India Company can, and 
perhaps will, assist as far as in them lies; but their ships are too ex- 
pensive—the articles would also pass through the Hong merchants be- 
fore they reached the general trade and commerce; and their inter- 
mediate profits would form another barrier. 

‘ At Singapore, however, every object may be obtained. Let the 
commercial interests for the present drop every idea of a direct trade 
to China, and let them concentrate their influence in supporting Singa- 
pore, and they will do ten times better. As a free port, it is as much 
to them as the possession of Macao; and it is here their voyages should 
finish. The Chinese themselves coming to Singapore and purchasing, 
they have the means of importing into the different ports of Canton, 
without the restraints and peculations of the Hong merchants. Many 
of the Chinese viceroys are themselves engaged clandestinely in ex- 
tensive trade; and Singapore may, as a free port, thus become the 
connecting link and grand entrepét between Europe, Asia, and China ; 
it is, in fact, fast becoming so. Vessels come from China to Singa- 
pore in five days. All will, however, depend on its remaining under 
good government.’—P. 460. 


We have left ourselves no room for any account of the many 
popular parts of this Memoir, and we have really no heart to 
dwell upon the numerous and bitter domestic afflictions by which 
some portions of the narrative are darkened. But in justice to 
the accomplished biographer, whose melancholy task it has been 
to describe so many disasters, we must say that those parts of 
her work are amongst the most interesting things we have read 
for a long time. We hardly know, indeed, which to admire 
most, the perseverance and cheerfulness with which she shared 
in all her husband’s difficulties, or the good taste with which she 
has described them. The work, it is true, consists chiefly of 
letters written by Sir Stamford Raffles, but the connecting nar- 
rative has been supplied in a manner which could only have 
been accomplished by a person thoroughly acquainted with all 
the topics discussed. And although it is not in human nature 
to suppose there should be perfect impartiality in such a case, 
there is not a line in the volume which will lead any reader to 
doubt that the cause of truth and virtue has been the ruling 
principle in its composition. 
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Art. V.— Recherches sur le Commerce de la Hollande. 8vo. Am- 
sterdam. 1828. 


HE history of Holland, or the Seven United Provinces, evin- 
ces, in a more striking manner than that of any other mo- 
dern country, the wonderful effects that may be produced by a 
well-directed spirit of industry and economy, at the same time 
that it shows by what means that spirit may be most effec- 
tually called forth. The progress of the Hollanders is that of a 
people placed, apparently, under circumstances the most unfa- 
vourable for the accumulation of wealth, overcoming, with 
matchless perseverance, one difficulty after another, until they 
rendered their country the centre of European commerce, their 
traffickers the ‘ honourable of the earth,’ and had diffused opu- 
Jence, and a taste for conveniences and enjoyments, even among 
the lowest classes. There is, indeed, no people whose career has 
been so extraordinary: and sure we are, that there is none 
whose history is more worthy of being studied by all who wish 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the circumstances which 
elevate commercial nations to a high pitch of prosperity, as well 
as of those which sap the foundations of their power, and sink 
them to a lower level. For these reasons, we gladly avail our- 
selves of the appearance of the work, the title of which is pre- 
fixed to this article, briefly to call the attention of our readers 
to a few remarks on what seem to have been the more prominent 
causes of the rise and progress of commerce in Holland, and of 
its subsequent decline. 

The physical circumstances under which the Hollanders were 
placed, occupying a sandy, marshy, and unfruitful country, 
periodically overflowed by the large rivers which intersect it, 
and occasionally laid waste by the more violent irruptions of 
the ocean, naturally stimulated the inhabitants to endeavour to 
protect themselves from inundation, by constructing artificial 
mounds along the banks of the rivers and the sea-coast, and to 
seek in fishing and navigation for that support which they could 
not derive from agriculture. The duris urgens in rebus egestas 
whetted the ingenuity of the Hollanders, and gave them courage 
to undertake, and patience to overcome, the most formidable 
enterprises. They could not subsist without drawing a portion 
of their supplies from foreigners, so that the prosecution of 
commerce was to them not a matter of choice, but of necessity. 
Even Cesar describes the Batavians as addicted to a seafaring 
life, and deriving a part of their subsistence from the fishery. 
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The earliest accounts transmitted to us by modern chroniclers 
and historians, represent them as engaged in naval enterpri- 
ses, and possessing numerous fleets. The foundations of the 
Hanseatic League were laid in the year 1241; and several of 
the towns of Holland were amongst its oldest members. In 
1477, Philip of Burgundy wrote to the Pope, that ‘ Holland and 
‘ Zealand were rich islands, inhabited by a brave and warlike 
‘ people, who have never been conquered by their neighbours, and 
‘ who prosecute their commerce on every sea.’* The discovery of 
the mode of curing and barrelling herring, by an obscure indivi- 
dual of the name of Beukels, or Beukelzon, towards the middle 
of the fourteenth century, contributed more perhaps than any 
thing else to increase the maritime power and wealth of Hol- 
land. At a period when the prohibition of eating butcher- 
meat during two days every week, and forty days before Easter, 
was universal, a supply of some sort of subsidiary food was 
urgently required ; so that the discovery of Beukels became of 
the greatest consequence, not to his countrymen only, but to the 
whole Christian world. It should be mentioned, to the honour 
of the Emperor Charles V., that being, in 1550, at Biervliet, 
where Beukels was buried, he visited his grave, and ordered a 
magnificent monument to be erected, to record the memory of a 
man who had rendered so signal a service to his country. 

For a long period, the Hollanders enjoyed nearly a complete 
monopoly of the herring fishery. The famous John de Witt es- 
timated that in his time every fifth individual derived his sub- 
sistence from this source. We learn from him, and others, that 
when the herring fishery was in its zenith, the Dutch fishers 
employed 3,000 fishing vessels in the bays and inlets of their 
own coasts ; that they employed about 800 vessels, of from 60 to 
150 tons burden, in the cod and ling fishery, in the seas round 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands ; and that, in addition to these, 
they had about 1,600 vessels employed in the herring fishery on 
our coasts, from Buchanness to the mouth of the Thames. It was 
estimated, that taking into account the vessels carrying salt to 
those actually engaged in the fishery, and those employed to con- 
vey the cured herrings to their destination, the herring fishery 
gave employment in all to about 6,400 vessels, and 112,000 sea- 
men ; and that the whole number of persons dependent upon it 
for support, including those employed in building and rigging 
ships, and in fitting them out with nets, casks, salt, &c. amounted 


* La Richesse de la Hollande, tome i. p. 26. 
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to 450,000 !* De Witt says, that.in his time Holland could boast 
of 10,000 sail of shipping, and 168,000 seamen, ‘ although,’ he 
adds, ‘ the country itself: affords them neither materials, nor 
‘ victaal, nor merchandise.’ The Hollanders, indeed, made no 
scruple of avowing that the wealth, strength, and prosperity, of 
the United Provinces, were chiefly derived from the herring 
fishery ; their sense of the importance of which was strongly re- 
marked by an observation in common use amongst them, that 
‘ the foundation of Amsterdam was laid on herring bones.’+ 

It would lead us into too wide a field, were we to enter into 
any lengthened details with respect to the circumstances which 
led to the revolt and independence of the United Provinces. It 
is sufficient for our present purpose to observe, that the govern- 
ment of Holland, during the period when she began to be dis- 
tinguished as a naval power, was essentially free. The Earls, 
or Counts, of Holland, as well as those of Flanders, enjoyed a 
comparatively limited authority. Hemmed in on all sides by 
powerful neighbours, and engaged in frequent contests with 
each other, they were perpetually under the necessity of apply- 
ing to their subjects for supplies. In consequence, the nobility, 
clergy, and above all, the corporate bodies established in the 
different towns, gradually acquired a large share of authority. 
The supreme government was vested in the assembly of the 
States, which might meet as often as it thought proper, and 
without whose consent no taxes could be imposed, wars entered 
into, or treaties either of peace or alliance concluded. The pre- 
rogatives of the Earls were, indeed, more like those enjoyed by 
the elective chief magistrates of republican governments, than 
those that usually belong to hereditary sovereigns. 

This free system of government, the security resulting from 
it, and the scope which it gave to the exercise of talent and in- 
dustry, was no doubt the principal circumstance that so early 
rendered Flanders one of the richest, best cultivated, and most 
commercial countries of Europe, and which enabled the Hol- 
landers to surmount all the dificulties incident to their situa- 
tion. A very striking proof of the enlightened and constitu- 
tional policy of the Flemish government, occurs so far back as 
the reign of Edward I. of England. That monarch, in a let- 
ter addressed to Robert, Earl of Flanders, states, that he had 
learned that an active intercourse was carried on between the 
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* Interest of Holland, p. 55. 8vo ed. Lond. 1746, 
+ Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Fishery. 
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Scotch and the Flemings ; and as the Scotch had taken part with 
Robert Bruce, who was in rebellion against him, and excommu- 
nicated by the Pope, he begged that the Earl would put a stop 
to this intercourse, and exclude the Scotch from his domi- 
nions. The Earl returned an answer full of expressions of re- 
spect for Edward; adding, however,—‘* We must not conceal it 
‘from your Majesty, that our country of Flanders is common 
‘to all the world, where every person finds a free admission. 
‘ Nor can we take away this privilege from persons concerned 
‘in commerce, without bringing ruin and destruction upon our 
‘country. If the Scotch go to our ports, and our subjects go 
‘ to theirs, it is neither the intention of ourselves nor our sub- 
‘jects to encourage them in their error, but only to carry on 
‘our traflic, without taking any part with them.’—(Rymer’s 
Feedera, vol. iii. p. 771.) 

The Provinces continued for several ages under the moderate 
and constitutional government of their native princes, till, by 
the extinction of the male line in some families, by marriage, 
conquest, and other casualties, they fell under the dominion of 
the House of Burgundy, But, notwithstanding the increased 
power of their new sovereigns, they continued to enjoy their 
ancieut privileges, and were governed according to the laws en- 
acted by their representatives. The taxes, and other public 
hurdens, were indeed considerably augmented ; but as their com- 
merce and opulence increased in a still greater ratio, this bur- 
den was submitted to, if not without reluctance, without any dis- 
turbance. 

In 1477, the sovereignty of the Low Countries passed from 
the House of Burgundy to that of Hapsburgh, by the marriage 
of the only daughter of Charles the Bold, the last Duke of 
Burgundy, with Maximilian, afterwards Emperor of Germany. 
Charles V., the grandson of Maximilian, was born in the Low 
Countries, and entertained a kindly feeling towards the people. 
He treated them with regard, respected their privileges, and 
though, on a few occasions, he stretched his prerogative to an 
unconstitutional length, little opposition was made to his go- 
vernment. But it was far otherwise with his son and succes- 
sor, Philip II. The Reformation having made a considerable 
progress in the Netherlands, this gloomy and unrelenting bigot, 
in order to arrest its progress, established tribunals equivalent 
to the Inquisition, and subjected every one accused of heresy to 
the most barbarous punishments. A large army, composed prin- 
cipally of Spanish and Italian troops, was quartered in the Pro- 
vinces, the command of which was intrusted to the famous 
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Duke of Alva, whose bigotry and ferocity were nowise inferior 
to Philip’s. The object of Alva was, not only to extirpate every 
vestige of the Reformed religion, but to trample under foot the 
civil rights of the people, and to render the government as des- 
potical as that of Castile. But, in endeavouring to accomplish 
these objects, the cruelties of Alva excited a spirit of resistance, 
which all the power of Spain was unable to overcome. In Flan- 
ders, indeed, the Spaniards succeeded; but Holland and the 
Northern provinces achieved their independence. No contest 
was ever engaged in with means apparently so unequal. The 
Spanish monarchy was then, without any question, the most 
powerful in Europe. Its resources seemed equal to the great- 
est undertakings; its troops were brave, numerous, and well 
appointed; and in Alva, Farnese, and Spinola, it could boast of 
generals that would have done honour to any age. Toso mighty 
a power the Hollanders, few in number, had nothing to oppose 
but their hatred of tyranny, their invincible courage and con- 
stancy, the advantages derived from the peculiar situation of 
their country, and the talents of William I., Prince of Orange, 
and his successor Maurice.* Luckily, however, these proved 
sufficient. This great struggle was prolonged for the extraor- 
dinary period of about half a century; and whether we consider 
its duration, the sacrifices and efforts of the weaker party, or the 
advantages resulting from their success, it may, we believe, be 
safely affirmed to be altogether without a parallel in the history 
of the world. 

By an unlooked-for train of consequences, this contest with 
the Spaniards, instead of being injurious to the commerce of 
Holland, was one of the principal causes of its increase. Bru- 
ges had been at one time the greatest trading city in the 
Low Countries, having formed the centre of the communication 
carried on by sea between the southern and northern parts of 
Europe. But owing to some severities exercised on it by the 







* The antiquity of the houses of Bourbon, Hapsburgh, and Bruns- 
wick, is perhaps equal to that of the house of Orange, and they are 
greatly superior to it in the magnitude of their dominions ; but in every 
other respect they are its inferiors. To have been the principal instru- 
ments in rescuing Holland from the blind and brutal despotism of Old 
Spain, and in the deliverance of England from the tyranny of the Stuarts, 
is the peculiar distinction of the princes of the house of Orange, and 
reflects more true glory upon them than they could have derived from 
the most extensive conquests. There is no single family to whom the 
civilized world is so largely indebted. 
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Emperor Frederick III., in consequence of the citizens having 
imprisoned his son Maximilian, to whose marriage with the 
heiress of the House of Burgundy we have already alluded, the 
commerce carried on at Bruges was gradually removed to Ant- 
werp. In consequence principally of this circumstance, but 
partly also of its advantageous situation, the trade of Antwerp 
was rapidly augmented; and it had become, at the breaking 
out of the troubles, the richest and greatest commercial city in 
Europe. Ludovico Guicciardini has given, in his description of 
the Low Countries,* a minute and interesting account of Ant- 
werp in 1560, when it had attained the acmé of its prosperity, and 
of the species and extent of the commerce its merchants carried 
on with the different countries with which they had any inter- 
course. This account is too long to copy, but it contains a few 
particulars which it would be wrong to omit mentioning. Ar- 
muyden, in the island of Walcheren, was the place of rendezvous 
for the shipping of Antwerp; and in it, Guicciardini says, there 
had been 500 large ships lying at one time, bound to, or newly 
returned from, distant parts of the world. He adds, that it was 
no uncommon thing for 500 ships of all sizes to go and come in a 
single day; that 10,000 carts were constantly employed in convey- 
ing merchandise to and from the neighbouring countries, besides 
hundreds of waggons daily coming and going with passengers ; 
and 500 coaches used by people of distinction. In Guicciardini’s 
enumeration of the different trades, he reckons 92 fishmongers, 
and only 78 butchers; there were 124 goldsmiths, who at that 
time acted as bankers, or rather exchangers of money. The 
houses were computed to amount to 13,500, and the inhabitants 
to about 100,000. Comparatively few of the ships frequenting 
the port of Antwerp belonged to its citizens, its commerce be- 
ing principally carried og by the ships of foreign nations. Many 
of its merchants were possessed of immense fortunes. Fugger, 
one of them, who died a little before this period, left upwards 
of six millions of crowns. Charles V. had on various occasions 
borrowed largely of Fugger ; and it is recorded, that the Empe- 
ror having been present at an entertainment given by his mer- 
cantile friend, the latter, in order to do honour to his imperial 
guest, made a fire in his hall of cinnamon, and lighted it with 
the bonds given by Charles in security of the debt ! Perhaps this 
was one of the circumstances that Mr Burke had in view, when 
he so feelingly exclaimed that the age of chivalry was past. 
And, at all events, we have not heard that the Fuggers of the 


* Descrizzione di Paesi Basse. Antwerp, 1567, folie, 
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day—the Barings or the Rothschilds—have ever treated their 
royal and distinguished visitors to a dessert of this sort. 

The trade of this great emporium was utterly ruined, in con- 
sequence of its siege and capture by the Spaniards, under Far- 
nese, in 1585. The terms obtained by the citizens were indeed 
comparatively favourable; but their aversion to the Spanish 
government had become insurmountable, and they lost no time 
in removing themselves, their commerce, and effects, to Amster- 
dam, Middleburgh, and other cities, where they hoped to enjoy 
that security and freedom they could not look for under the 
government of their conquerors. In order to lessen the im- 
portance of a place which had fallen into the hands of their ene- 
mies, the Hollanders built forts on the Scheldt, to intercept 
such ships as might attempt to get to Antwerp; and at length 
resorted to the device of rendering the river innavigable, by 
sinking vessels loaded with stones in its channel. That com- 
merce, which had so long enriched the Netherlands, was thus 
wholly transferred to Holland, and brought with it an accession 
of wealth and power that had the most decisive influence on the 
fate of the war. 

Among the various branches of commerce which Antwerp 
enjoyed, one of the most valuable was that carried on with 
the Portuguese, who supplied her warehouses with the spices 
and other productions of India. These were chiefly bought by 
the Dutch merchants, who conveyed them to England, and the 
countries bordering on the Baltic, or carried them up the great 
rivers into the interior of Germany. But Philip IL. having, in 
1580, made himself master of Portugal, one of his first mea- 
sures was to put a stop, so far at least as that was possible, to 
all intercourse between the merchants of Lisbon and his re- 
bellious subjects in the Low Countries. The Hollanders, how- 
ever, having felt the advantages resulting from the trade in 
Indian commodities, since they could no longer obtain them 
at second hand, resolved to attempt to procure them directly 
from the places of their growth. At first they endeavoured 
to effect their object by a north-east passage; but this pro- 
ving unsuccessful, they determined on attempting the passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope. A Hollander of the name of 
Houtman, who had been in the Portuguese service in India, 
commanded the first fleet of Dutch ships that appeared in the 
Eastern ocean, in 1594. In a mercantile point of view this ad- 
venture was not very successful; but it was immediately fol- 
lowed by others that were eminently so. The Portuguese, 
whose martial ardour had abated during a long period of peace, 
detested by the natives for their bad faith, rapacity, and intole- 
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rance, and little anxious about preserving the dominion of In- 
dia for the Spaniards, whose subjects they had become, opposed 
no effectual resistance to the encroachments of the Dutch. The 
English also having appeared about the same time in the East- 
ern seas, the Portuguese empire, attacked by both, was sub- 
verted in even less time than it had been raised; and Philip IT. 
had the mortification to behold the most valuable branches of 
the commerce of the Peninsula pass into the hands of those 
whom his persecutions and atrocities had rendered his impla- 
cable enemies. 

In 1602, the Dutch East India Company was formed; and 
notwithstanding the pernicious influence of that association, the 
Indian trade increased rapidly in magnitude and importance. 
Ships fitted either for commercial or warlike purposes, and 
having a considerable number of soldiers on board, were sent 
out within a few years of the establishment of the Company. 
Amboyna and the Moluccas were first wrested from the Portu- 
guese, and with them the Dutch obtained the monopoly of the 
spice trade. Factories and fortifications were in no long time 
established from Balsora at the mouth of the Tigris, in the Per- 
sian gulf, along the coasts and islands of India as far as Japan. 
Alliances were formed with several of the Indian princes; and 
in many parts, particularly on the coasts of Ceylon, and in 
various districts of Malabar and Coromandel, they were them- 
selves the sovereigns. Batavia, in the large and fertile island 
of Java, the greater part of which had been conquered by the 
Dutch, formed the centre of their Indian commerce ; and though 
unhealthy, its port was excellent, and it was admirably situated 
for commanding the trade of the Eastern Archipelago. In 1651, 
they planted a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, which had been 
strangely neglected by the Portuguese. 

Every branch of commerce was vigorously prosecuted by the 
Dutch. Their trade with the Baltic was, however, by far the 
most extensive and lucrative of which they were in possession. 
Guicciardini mentions that the trade with Poland, Denmark, 
Prussia, &c. even before their revolt, was so very great, that 
fleets of 300 ships arrived twice a-year at Amsterdam from 
Dantzic and Livonia only; but it increased prodigiously during 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries. The great population of Holland, and the 
limited extent and unfruitful nature of the soil, render the in- 
habitants dependent on foreigners for the greater part of their 
supplies of corn. The countries round the Baltic have always 
furnished them with the principal part of those supplies ; and 
it is from them that they have been in the habit of bring- 
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ing timber, iron, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, ashes, 
and other bulky articles required in the building of their houses 
and ships, and in various manufactures. Nothing, however, 
redounds so much to the credit of the Dutch, as the policy they 
have invariably followed with respect to the trade i in corn. They 
have, at all times, had a large capital embarked in this business, 
The variations which are perpetually occurring in the harvests, 
early led them to engage very extensively in a sort of specula- 
tive corn trade. When the crops happened to be unusually pro- 
ductive, and prices low, they bought and stored up large quanti- 
ties of grain, in the expectation of profiting by the advance that 
was sure to take place on the occurrence of an unfavourable year, 
Repeated efforts were made in periods when prices were rising, 
to prevail on the government to prohibit exportation; but they 
steadily refused to interfere. In consequence of this enlightened 
policy, Holland has long been the most important European 
entrepot for corn; and her markets have on all occasions been 
furnished with the most abundant supplies. Those scarcities 
which are so very disastrous in countries without commerce, or 
where the trade in corn is subjected to fetters and restraints, 
have not only been totally unknown in Holland, but became a 
copious source of wealth to her merchants, who then obtained 
a ready and advantageous vent for the supplies accumulated in 
their warehouses. ‘ Amsterdam,’ says Sir Walter Raleigh,* ‘is 
* never without 700,000 quarters of corn, none of it of the growth 
* of Holland; and a dearth of only one year in any other part 
* of Europe, enriches Holland for seven years. In the course of 
‘a year and a half, during a scarcity in England, there were 
‘carried away from the ports of Southampton, Bristol, and 
‘ Exeter alone, nearly L.200,000: and if London and the rest 
‘of England be included, there must have been L.2,000,000 
§ more.’ 

The very well informed author of the Richesse de la Hollande, 
published in 1778, observes, in allusion to these circumstances, 
* Que la disette de grains regne dans les quatre parties du monde; 
* vous trouverez du froment, du seigle, et d’autres grains a Am- 
* sterdam; ils n’y manquent jamais. —Tome i. p. 376. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. The princi- 
pal object of this establishment was to obviate the inconvenience 
and uncertainty arising from the circulation of the coins im- 
ported into Amsterdam from all parts of the world. The mer- 
chants who carried coin or bullion to the Bank obtained credit 


* Observations touching Trade and Commerce with the Hollander.— 
Miscel. Works, vol. ii, 
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for an equal value in its books; this was called bank-money ; 
and all considerable payments were effected by writing it off 
from the account of one individual to that of another. This 
establishment continued to flourish till the invasion of the French 
in 1795. 

In 1621, the Dutch formed a West India Company. Within 
the short period of fifteen years this association had conquered 
the greater part of Brazil, had fitted out 800 trading and war- 
like ships, at an expense of about ninety millions of florins, 
and had captured from the Spaniards and Portuguese 545 ships 
that were supposed to be worth ninety millions of florins.* But 
the success of the Company’s warlike enterprises by sea proved 
their ruin. In their ardour to prosecute them, they neither 
completed the conquest of Brazil, nor put the provinces they had 
conquered into a posture of defence. In 1640, the Portuguese 
shook off the Spanish yoke; and soon after set about making 
preparations to recover the valuable possessions they had lost 
in Brazil. Prince Maurice of Nassau, who had been captain- 
general in South America, having been imprudently recalled 
in 1644, the administration fell into the hands of incompetent 
individuals. The Portuguese took advantage of this circum- 
stance; and the Dutch being vigorously attacked, and not pro- 
a supported from home, were compelled finally to abandon 

razil in 1654. This circumstance occasioned the fall of the 
Company, which was abolished in 1674; when a new one, whose 
career was hardly more prosperous, but whose privileges were 
far less extensive, was established on its ruins. 

Between the years 1651 and 1672, when the territories of the 
republic were invaded by the French, the commerce of Holland 
seems to have reached its greatest height. De Witt estimates 
its increase from the treaty with Spain, concluded at Munster 
in 1643 to 1669, at.fully a half. He adds, that during the war 
with Holland, Spain lost the greater part of her naval power ; 
that since the peace, the Dutch had obtained most of the trade 
to that country, which had been previously carried on by the 
Hanseatic merchants and the English ; that almost all the coast- 
ing trade of Spain was carried on by Dutch shipping; that 
Spain had even been forced to hire Dutch ships to sail to her 
American possessions; and that so great was the exportation of 
goods from Holland to Spain, that all the merchandise brought 
from the Spanish West Indies, was not sufficient to make re- 
turns for them. 

At this period, indeed, the Dutch engrossed, not by means of 


* Commerce de la Hollande, tom, i. p, 212, 
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any artificial monopoly, but by the greater number of their 
ships, and their superior skill and economy in all that regarded 
navigation, almost the whole carrying trade of Europe. The ~ 
value of the goods exported from France in Dutch bottoms, to- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century, exceeded forty mil- 
lions of livres; and the commerce of England with the Low 
Countries was, for a very long period, almost entirely carried 
on in the same way. 

The business of marine insurance was largely and success- 
fully prosecuted at Amsterdam; and the ordinances published 
in 1551, 1563, and 1570, contain the most judicious regulations 
for the settlement of such disputes as might arise in conducting 
this difficult but highly useful business. It is singular, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the sagacity of the Dutch, and their 
desire to strengthen industrious habits, that they should have 
prohibited insurance upon lives. It was reserved for England 
to show the advantages that might be derived from this beau- 
tiful application of the science of prebabilities. 

In one respect, the division and combination of commer- 
cial pursuits was carried farther in Holland than it has ever 
been carried in any other country. Not only particular mer- 
chants, but particular towns, applied themselves in preference 
to some one line of business. Middleburgh, for example, was 
engaged in the wine trade; Flushing, in the West India trade ; 
Swaardam, in ship-building ; Sluys, in the herring-fishery ; Am- 
sterdam in the East India, Spanish, and Mediterranean trades, 
&e. Competition in every branch was intense, and they were 
all conducted with the utmost skill and economy. 

In 1690, Sir William Petty estimated the shipping of Eu- 
rope at about 2,000,000 of tons, which he supposed to be dis- 
tributed as follows :—viz. England, 500,000; France, 100,000; 
Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, and Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, 250,000; that of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces amounting, according to him, to 900,000 tons, or to 
nearly one-half of the whole tonnage of Europe! No great de- 
pendence can, of course, be placed upon these estimates ; but the 
probability is, that had they been more accurate, the preponde- 
rance in favour of Holland would have been greater than it ap- 
pears to be; for the official returns to the circulars addressed in 
1701 by the commissioners of customs to the officers at the dif- 
ferent ports, show that the whole mercantile navy of England 
amounted at that period to only 261,222 tons, carrying 27,196 
men.* 


It may, therefore, be fairly concluded, that, during the se- 


* Muepherson’s Annals of Commerce, anno 1701, 
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venteenth century, the foreign commerce and navigation of 
Holland was greater than that of all Europe besides; and yet 
the country which was the seat of this vast commerce had no 
native produce to export, nor even a piece of timber fit for 
ship-building. All had been the fruit of industry, economy, and 
a fortunate combination of circumstances. ‘ Holland,’ to use 
the words of Sir William Temple, ‘ did not grow rich by any 
‘native commodities, but by force of industry ; by the improve- 
‘ment and manufacture of all foreign growths; by being the 
‘general magazine of Europe, and furnishing all parts with 
‘ whatever the market wants or invites; and by their seamen 
‘ being, as they have been properly called, the common carriers 
‘ of the world.’ 

In the brief sketch now given of the progress of Dutch com- 
merce, we have touched upon some of the circumstances which 
seem to have been principally instrumental in accelerating its 
progress. But before proceeding to offer any further remarks 
of our own, either upon these or any other causes that may be 
supposed to have concurred in bringing about these extraordi- 
nary results, we beg to call the attention of our readers to a 
statement with respect to them of the very highest importance, 
and which, had it not been strangely overlooked, might have 
been triumphantly referred to in some recent discussions in this 
country. 

After the war terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the attention of the government of Holland was forcibly attract- 
ed to the state of the shipping and foreign commerce of the re- 
public. They had been gradually declining since the begin- 
ning of the century; and the discovery of means by which this 
decline might be arrested, and the trade of the republic, if pos- 
sible, restored to its ancient flourishing condition, became a 
prominent object in the speculations of every one who felt inte- 
rested in the public welfare. In order to procure the most cor- 
rect information on the subject, the Stadtholder, William IV., 
addressed the following queries to all the most extensive and 
intelligent merchants, desiring them to favour him with their 
answers :— 

‘1. What is the actual state of trade? and if the same should 
‘be found to be diminished and fallen to decay, then, 2. To 
* enquire by what methods the same may be supported and ad- 
‘ vanced, or, if possible, restored to its former lustre, repute, 
‘and dignity ? 

In discussing these questions, the merchants were obliged to 
enter into an examination, as well of the causes which had rai- 
sed the commerce of Holland to the high pitch of prosperity to 
which jt had once attained, as of those which had occasioned ity 
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subsequent decline. It is stated, that, though not of the same 
opinion upon all points, they, speaking generally, concurred 
as to those that were most important. When their answers had 
been obtained, and compared with each other, the Stadtholder had 
a dissertation prepared from them, and other authentic sources, 
on the commerce of the republic, to which proposals were subjoin- 
ed for its amendment. Some of the principles advanced in this 
dissertation apply to the case of Holland only; but most of them 
are of universal application, and are not more comprehensive than 
sound. We doubt, indeed, whether the benefits resulting from 
religious toleration, political liberty, and the freedom of indus- 
try, have ever been more clearly set forth than in this disser- 
tation. But it is principally entitled to notice from the circum- 
stance of nothing being stated in it upon hypothetical or doubt- 
ful grounds. Its authors were all either practical or official men, 
largely engaged in business, or engrossed with the duties and 
details of oflice, who reasoned only from what they personally 
knew. They were not carried away by a love of * newfangled 
* theories’ or ‘ silly paradoxes ;’ they proceeded on the sober and 
solid grounds of experience and observation ; and yet, how in- 
explicable soever it may be to Mr Sadler and his sect, neither 
Locke nor Smith could have gone farther in recommending 
free institutions and the freedom of commerce. 

The dissertation begins by an enumeration of the causes 
which contributed to advance the commerce of the repub- 
lic to its former unexampled prosperity; these the authors di- 
vide into three classes, embracing under the first those that 
were natural and physical ; under the second, those they deno- 
minate moral ; and under the third, those which they considered 
adventitious and external, remarking on them in succession as 
follows :— 

‘I. The natural and physical causes are the advantages of the 
‘ situation of the country, on the sea, and at the mouth of consi- 
* derable rivers ; its situation between the northern and southern 
* parts, which, by being in a manner the centre of all Europe, 
* made the republic become the general market, where the mer- 
‘ chants on both sides used to bring their superfluous commodi- 
* ties, in order to barter and exchange the same for other goods 
* they wanted. 

‘ Nor have the barrenness of the country, and the necessities 
‘ of the natives arising from that cause, less contributed to set 
‘ them upon exerting all their application, industry, and utmost 
‘ stretch of genius, to fetch from foreign countries what they 
* stand in need of in their own, and to support themselves by 
§ trade. 

‘ The abundance of fish in the neighbouring seas put them in 
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‘a condition not only to supply their own occasions, but with the 
overplus to carry on a trade with foreigners, and out of the pro- 
duce of the fishery to find an equivalent for what they wanted, 
through the sterility and narrow boundaries and extent of their 
own country. 

‘II. Among the moral and political causes are to be placed, 
The unalterable maxim and fundamental law relating to the 
free exercise of different religions ; and always to consider this 
toleration and connivance as the most effectual means to draw 
foreigners from adjacent countries to settle and reside here, and 
so become instrumental to the peopling of these provinces. 

‘ The constant policy of the republic to make this country a 
perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for all persecuted and op- 
pressed strangers ; no alliance, no treaty, no regard for, or soli- 
citation of, any potentate whatever, has at any time been able 
to weaken or destroy this law, or make the state recede from 
protecting those who have fled to it for their own security and 
self- preservation. 

‘ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and 
oppressions that have occurred in other countries, the steady 
adherence of the republic to this fundamental law, has been the 
cause that many people have not only fled hither for refuge, 
with their whole stock in ready cash, and their most valuable 
effects, but have also settled, and established many trades, fa- 
brics, manufactories, arts, and sciences, in this country, not- 
withstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manu- 
factories were almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be pro- 
cured but at a great expense from foréign parts. 

‘ The constitution of our form of government, and the liberty 
thus accruing to the citizen, are further reasons to which the 
growth of trade, and its establishment in the republic, may fair- 
ly be ascribed ; and all her policy and laws are put upon such an 
equitable footing, that neither life, estates, nor dignities, depend 
on the caprice or arbitrary power of any single individual ; nor 
is there any room for any person, who, by care, frugality, and 
diligence, has once acquired an affluent fortune or estate, to fear 
a deprivation of them by any act of violence, oppression, or 
injustice. 

‘The administration of justice in the country has, in like 
manner, always been clear and impartial, and without distine- 
tion of superior or inferior rank—whether the parties have 
been rich or poor, or were this a foreigner and that a native; 
and it were greatly to be wished we could at this day boast 
of such impartial quickness and despatch in all our legal pro- 
cesses, considering how great an influence it has on trade. 

‘To sum up all, amongst the moral and political causes of 
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‘ the former flourishing state of trade, may be likewise placed 
‘the wisdom and prudence of the administration ; the intrepid 
firmness of the councils; the faithfulness with which treaties 
and engagements were wont to be fulfilled and ratified; and 
particularly the care and caution practised to preserve tran- 
quillity and peace, and to decline, instead of entering on a scene 
of war, merely to gratify the ambitious views of gaining fruit- 
less or imaginary conquests. 

‘ By these moral and political maxims was the glory and re- 
putation of the republic so far spread, and foreigners animated 
to place so great a confidence in the steady determinations of a 
state so wisely and prudently conducted, that a concourse of 
them stocked this country with an augmentation of inhabit- 
ants and useful hands, whereby its trade and opulence were 
from time to time increased. 

‘III. Amongst the adventitious and external causes of the 
rise and flourishing state of our trade may be reckoned— 

‘That at the time when the best and wisest maxims were 
adopted in the republic as the means of making trade flou- 
rish, they were neglected in almost all other countries; and 
any one, reading the history of those times, may easily disco- 
ver, that the persecutions on account of religion throughout 
Spain, Brabant, Flanders, and many other states and king- 
doms, have powerfully promoted the establishment of com- 
merce in the republic. 

‘ To this happy result, and the settling of manufacturers in 
our country, the long continuance of the civil wars in France, 
which were afterwards carried on in Germany, England, and 
divers other parts, have also very much contributed. 

‘ It must be added, in the last place, that during our most 
burdensome and heavy wars with Spain and Portugal, (how- 
ever ruinous that period was for commerce otherwise,) these 
powers had both neglected their navy ; whilst the navy of the 
republic, by a conduct directly the reverse, was at the same 
time formidable, and in a capacity not only to protect the trade 
of its own subjects, but to annoy and crush that of their ene- 
mies in all quarters.’ * 

We believe our readers will agree with us in thinking, that 
these statements reflect the greatest credit on the merchants and 
government of Holland. Nothing, as it appears to us, could be 
conceived more judicious than the account they give of the 
causes which principally contributed to render Holland a great 
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commercial commonwealth. The central situation of the coun- 
try, its command of some of the principal inlets to the conti- 
nent, and the necessity under which the inbabitants have been 
placed, in consequence of the barrenness of the soil, and its 
liability to be overtlowed, to exert all their industry and enter- 
prise, are circumstances that seem to be in a great degree pecu- 
liar to Holland, But though there can be no doubt that their in- 
fluence has been very considerable, no one will pretend to say 
that it is to be compared for a moment with the influence of those 
free institutions which, fortunately, are not the exclusive attri- 
butes of any particular country, but have flourished in Pheenicia, 
Greece, England, and America, as well as in Holland. Even 
if we had not the invaluable testimony of the Dutch merchants 
and ministers to establish the fact, the history of commerce and 
industry proves beyond all controversy, that their progress has 
uniformly been proportioned to the liberality of the govern- 
ments under which they have been carried on, and the security 
and freedom enjoyed by the inhabitants. What but the compa- 
rative security and liberty of the citizens, was the cause of the 
revival of commerce and the arts in towns and cities during the 
middle ages, at a time when the rural population of Europe was 
a prey to every sort of disorder? When Spain possessed her Cor- 
tes, and the civil and religious privileges afforded by her ancient 
laws, she made a rapid progress in the career of civilisation. 
The enterprise of the citizens, their wealth and industry, kept 
pace with those of their most industrious and favoured neigh- 
bours. But after the crooked and selfish policy of Ferdinand, 
the ambitious projects of Charles V., and the blind and bru- 
tal bigotry of Philip II. had extinguished the liberties of the 
nation, all its energies were paralysed. It abounded, indeed, 
in festivals, processions, shovel-hats, and all that Dr Southey 
would reckon valuable, but it had neither industry, nor enter- 
prise, nor wealth. It is, however, some consolation to know, 
that this intolerant and vicious system of government has pro- 
ved no less fatal to the monarchs by whom it was established, 
than to their subjects. While, on the one hand, the inhabit- 
ants of the peninsula have been distinguished, for about two 
centuries, only for iguorance, pride, bigotry, poverty, and lazi- 
ness; the successors of Charles V. have, on the other, sunk to 
the lowest place among princes; and, instead of being regard- 
ed, as of old, when they ruled over a free people, with mingled 
feelings of admiration, envy, and apprehension, they have be- 
come a by-word among nations, and are objects of universal 
contempt and derision. 


Many dissertations have keen written to account for the de» 
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cline of the commerce of Holland. But, if we mistake not, its 
leading causes may be classed under two prominent heads, viz. 
first, the natural growth of commerce and navigation in other 
countries ; and second, the weight of taxation at home. Du- 
ring the period when the republic rose to great eminence as a 
commercial state, England, France, and Spain, distracted by 
civil and religious dissensions, or engrossed wholly by schemes 
of foreign conquest, were unable to apply their energies to the 
cultivation of commerce, or to withstand the competition of so 
industrious a people as the Dutch. They, therefore, were under 
the necessity of allowing the greater part of their foreign, and 
even of their coasting trade, to be carried on in Dutch bottoms, 
and under the superintendence of Dutch factors. But after the 
accession of Louis XIV., and the ascendency of Cromwell, had 
put an end to internal commotions in France and England, 
the energies of these two great nations began to be directed to 
pursuits of which the Dutch had hitherto enjoyed almost a 
monopoly. This growing inclination on the part of the English 
and French people was powerfully assisted by their respective 
governments, who, envying the wealth and power the States- 
General had attained by means of commerce and navigation, 
were anxious to turn the industry of their subjects into the 
same channels. For this purpose, the Parliament of England 
passed, in 1651, the famous Act of Navigation, the object of 
which was to exclude the Dutch from the carrying trade of this 
country; and in 1664 was promulgated the famous French 
tariff, compiled under the direction of M. Colbert, the principal 
object of which was to promote the commerce and navigation 
of France, by harassing those of the republic. There is, how- 
ever, much reason to doubt whether these regulations had the 
influence commonly ascribed to them. At best they only has- 
tened by a few years a result that would, though they had 
never been enacted, certainly have taken place. Their popula- 
rity is, indeed, a sufficient proof that they were in unison with 
the spirit of the age, or, in other words, that they strengthened 
a bias which the natural progress of events had already given 
to the national industry. It was not to be supposed, that after 
tranquillity, and a regular system of government, had been esta- 
blished in France and England, their active and enterprising 
inhabitants would submit to see one of their most valuable 
branches of industry in the hands of foreigners. The Dutch 
ceased to be the carriers of Europe, without any fault of their 
own. Their performance of that function necessarily terminated 
as soon as other nations became possessed of a mercantile marine, 
and were able to do for themselves what had previously been 
done for them by their neighbours, 
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Whatever, therefore, might have been the condition of Hol- 
land in other respects, the natural advance of rival nations must 
inevitably have stripped her of a large portion of the commerce 
she once possessed. But the progress of decline seems to have 
been considerably accelerated, or rather, perhaps, the efforts to 
arrest it were rendered ineffectual, by the extremely heavy tax- 
ation to which she was subjected. It is necessary, however, to 
observe, that this taxation was not occasioned by any miscon- 
duct on the part of the rulers of the republic,—the most severe 
spirit of economy having always pervaded every branch of the 
administration,—but by the unavoidable expenses incurred in 
the revolutionary struggle with Spain, and the subsequent wars 
with France and England. The necessities of the state led to 
the imposition of taxes on corn, on flour when it was ground at 
the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven; on butter, 
and fish, and fruit; on income and legacies ; the sale of houses ; 
and, in short, almost every article either of necessity or conve- 
nience. Sir William Temple mentions that in his time—and 
taxes were greatly. increased afterwards—one fish sauce was in 
common use, which directly paid no fewer than thirty different 
duties of excise; and it was a common saying at Amsterdam, 
that every dish of fish brought to table was paid for once to the 
fisherman, and siz times to the state. 

The pernicious influence of this heavy taxation has been ably 
set forth by the author of the Richesse de la Hollande, and other 
well-informed writers ; and it has also been very forcibly point- 
ed out in the Dissertation already referred to, drawn up from 
the communications of the Dutch merchants. ‘ Oppressive 
‘ taxes,’ it is there stated, ‘ must be placed at the head of all the 
‘causes that have co-operated to the prejudice and discourage- 
‘ ment of trade; and it may be justly said, that it can only be 
‘ attributed to them that the trade of this country has been divert- 
‘ed out of its channel, and transferred to our neighbours, and 
‘ must daily be still more and more alienated and shut out from 
‘ us, unless the progress thereof be stopt by some quick and effec- 
‘tual remedy: Nor is it difficult to see from these contempla- 
‘ tions on the state of our trade, that the same will be effected by 
‘no other means than a diminution of all duties. 

‘In former times this was reckoned the only trading state in 
‘Europe; and foreigners were content to pay the taxes, as well 
‘on the goods they brought hither, as on those they came here to 
‘ buy; without examining whether they could evade or save them, 
‘ by fetching the goods from the places where they were produ- 
‘ ced, and carrying others to the places where they were consu- 
‘med: In short, they paid us our taxes with pleasure, without 
‘ any farther enquiry. 
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* But since the last century, the system of trade is altered all 
‘ over Europe : Foreign nations seeing the wonderful effect of our 
‘ trade, and to what an eminence we had risen only by means 
‘ thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it; and to save 
‘ our duties, sent their superfluous products beside our country, 
‘ to the places where they are most consumed ; and in return for 
‘ the same, furnished themselves from the first hands with what 
* they wanted.’ 

But notwithstanding this authoritative exposition of the per- 
nicious effects resulting from the excess of taxation, the neces- 
sary expenses of the state were so great as to render it impossi- 
ble to make any sufficient reductions. And, with the exception 
of the transit trade carried on through the Rhine and the Meuse, 
which is in a great measure independent of foreign competition, 
and the American trade, most of the other branches of the fo- 
reign trade of Holland, though still very considerable, continue 
in a comparatively depressed state. 

In consequence principally of the oppressiveness of taxation, 
but partly, too, of the excessive accumulation of capital that had 
taken place, while the Dutch engrossed the carrying trade of 
Europe, profits in Holland were reduced towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and have ever since continued extreme- 
ly low. This circumstance would of itself have sapped the found- 
ations of her commercial greatness. Her capitalists, who could 
hardly expect to clear more than two or three per cent of nett pro- 
fit by any sort of undertaking carried on at home, were tempted 
to vest their capital in other countries, and to speculate in loans 
to foreign governments. There are the best reasons for think- 
ing that the Dutch were, until very lately, the largest creditors 
of any nation in Europe. It is impossible, indeed, to form any 
accurate estimate of what the sums owing them by foreigners 
previously to the late French war, or at present, may amount to; 
but there can be no doubt that at the former period the amount 
was immense, and that it is still very considerable. M. Demeu- 
nier* states the amount of capital lent by the Dutch to foreign 
governments, exclusive of the large sums lent to France during 
the American war, at seventy-three millions sterling. According 
to the author of the Richesse de la Hollande, (ii. p. 292,) the sums 
lent to France and England only, previously to 1778, amounted 
to 1,500,000 livres tournois, or sixty. millions sterling. And 
besides these, vast sums were lent to private individuals in fo- 
reign countries, both regularly as loans at interest, and in the 
shape of goods advanced at long credits. So great was the dif- 
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ficulty of finding an advantageous investment for money in Hol- 
land, that Sir William Temple mentions, that the payment of 
any part of the national debt was looked upon by the creditors 
as an evil of the first magnitude. ‘ They receive it,’ says he, 
‘with tears, not knowing how to dispose of it to interest with 
‘such safety and ease.’ 

Among the subordinate causes which contributed to the de- 
cline of Dutch commerce, or which have, at all events, prevented 
its growth, we may reckon the circumstance of the commerce 
with India having been subjected to the trammels of monopoly. 
De Witt expresses his firm conviction, that the abolition of the 
East India Company would have added very greatly to the trade 
with the East; and no doubt can now remain in the mind of any 
one, that such would have been the case. The object of the 
Company’s directors was not to carry on an extensive trade 
with a moderate profit, but to carry on a limited trade with a 
large profit. To effect their purpose they laboured with un- 
equalled perseverance to obtain and preserve the monopoly of 
the spice trade; evincing, in their whole conduct with respect 
to it, a degree of rapacity and cruelty that is hardly, we believe, 
to be matched in the history of any other exclusive association. 
‘ That they might,’ says Mr Crawfurd, in his valuable work on 
the Eastern Archipelago, ‘ regulate and control the production 
‘ and price of cloves just as they thought proper, the clove trees 
* were extirpated everywhere but in Amboyna, the seat of their 
‘ power ; and the surrounding princes were bribed by annual 
‘ stipends, to league with them for the destruction of their sub- 
‘ jects’ property. This plan was begun about the year 1631. The 
‘ contracts are still in force ; and their annual fleet visits the sur- 
‘ rounding islands, to suppress the growth of cloves, which, in 
‘ their native country, spring up with a luxuriance which these 
‘ measures of satanic rigour, and of sacrilege towards bountiful 
‘ nature, can scarce repress. In consequence of this plan—a plan 
‘ carried on with so much iniquity and bloodshed—the country 
‘ of spices is rendered a petty farm, of which the natural own- 
‘ ers are reduced to the worst condition of predial slavery, and 
‘ the great monopolizer and oppressor is that government whose 
‘ duty it should have been to ensure freedom and afford protec- 
‘tion. Human iniquity could hardly devise a plan more de- 
‘structive of industry, more hostile to the growth of public 
‘ wealth, or injurious to morals, than this system, framed in a 
‘ barbarous age; and it reflects disgrace upon the character of 
* a civilized people to persevere in it.’—( Vol. iii. p. 388.) 

The same detestable system has been followed with respect to 
the production of nutmegs, and generally, of all those spices that 
are understood to be the exclusiye growth of the Moluccas. In 
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consequence, the trade in them has been so much reduced, as to 
have been, for a long time past, unable to afford employment for 
the capital of half a dozen wealthy merchants; and the rapacity 
of a few monopolists has caused the Dutch character in Asia to 
be looked upon, for more than a century and a half, as an epi- 
tome of all that is base and mercenary. 

The capital of the Dutch East India Company amounted to 
only 6,500,000 florins, being about L.542,000 sterling, divided 
into transferable shares of 3,000 florins each. The ascen- 
dency they early gained over the Portuguese, the rich prizes 
they took from them, and above all, their monopoly of the spice 
trade, enabled the Company, notwithstanding the wars in which 
they were engaged, and their losses by shipwreck and otherwise, 
to realise for a while enormous profits. The annual dividends 
for the six years ending with 1610 were as high as 36 per cent. 
In 1606, they rose to the astonishing rate of 75 per cent; and 
in 1616 ‘they were 62} per cent. At one period, the price of a 
share in the Company’s stock was as high as 26,000 florins, be- 
ing more than eight times its original cost. The dividends gra- 
dually declined, according as the trade of the English, and other 
nations, with India, was extended. For some years previously 
to the dissolution of the Company in 1796, they were nominally 
12 per cent, but were in reality much lower. 

Unlike their countrymen engaged in other branches of com- 
merce, the East India Company made no efforts to prosecute. 
trade on fair mercantile principles. Their whole object was to 
exclude competition; to grasp at the monopoly of particular 
products; and when they had obtained it, they took care, by 
narrowing the supplies brought to market, to raise their price to 
many times their real cost. They succeeded for a short time in 
getting the exclusive command of the pepper trade ; and the first 
use that they made of it was, to raise the price of pepper to eight 
shillings a-pound, being about 100 per cent higher than the Por- 
tuguese prices. It is supposed that they must, during a few years, 
have made a profit of not less than 3,800 per cent on this single 
article.* 

In consequence of this system, the quantity of Indian produce 
imported, and the Company’s trade, were confined within com- 
paratively narrow limits. It has been estimated, apparently on 
very good grounds, that, had the Indian trade been conducted 
on the principle of fair and open competition, it would, instead 
of requiring only a capital of L.542,000, have furnished an ad- 
vantageous employment for one of at least éen millions, The 


* Crawfurd’s Eastern Archipelago, vol, iii. p. 363, 
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truth is, that the notions that have been long current with re- 
spect to the magnitude of the commerce carried on by the Dutch 
Kast India Company, have been quite as visionary as those 
entertained in this country with respect to the profitableness of 
the trade carried on by the lordly grocers of Leadenhall Street. 
We have already seen, that, at the time when John De Witt 
published the Zrue Interest of Holland, the trade of the repub- 
lic is supposed to have employed 10,000 sail of shipping; but 
even then, the ships annually engaged in the East India trade 
amounted to ‘ only éen or sixteen going and coming.’ * From 
1614 to 1730, the prosperous period of the Company’s affairs, 
the whole number of ships which arrived in Holland from In- 
dia, was but 1621, giving only fourteen ships at an average to 
each year.+ If any farther or more striking proof of the ruin- 
ous influence of monopoly, of its tendency to narrow and choke 
up what would otherwise be the most extensive commercial 
channels, could be desired, it would be found in the fact, that 
the American free traders engaged in the trade between the Uni- 
ted States and the dependencies of Holland in the East Indies, 
exceed, both in number and tonnage, the ships employed by the 
Dutch Company. 

It may justly excite surprise, that so acute and sagacious a 
people should have tolerated so monstrous an abuse, and that 
the States-General should not have early perceived the impolicy 
of surrendering so important a branch of commerce to an ex- 
clusive Company, acting on such principles. But instead of be- 
ing looked upon as a nuisance, that ought at all hazards to be 
abated, the East India Company was very generally regarded 
as one of the principal supports of the republic. It had occa- 
sionally, indeed, rendered some direct service to the state, and 
it had, unlike some similar associations, always been able to 
maintain itself without any aid from the public treasury. But 
these advantages were purchased at an enormous cost, and by 
contributing to blind the public to the miserable effects of the 
monopoly, were really injurious. Perhaps, however, the pecu- 
liar constitution of the Company contributed more than any 
thing else to its duration. Had the management and patronage 
been entirely in the hands of the merchants of Amsterdam, the 
Company would doubtless have had to encounter the hostility of 
those in the outports. This, however, was not the case. The 
Company’s stock was distributed among six of the principal 
towns, each of which had a separate chamber, or board of direc- 
tors, amounting in all to siaty-five. The patronage was distri- 





* True Interest of Holland, p. 27. Lond. 1745. 
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buted amongst these chambers, according to the value of the 
stock held by each, and the directors had all handsome salaries. 
A board of seventeen directors was chosen from among the sub- 
ordinate chambers, in which the supreme administration was 
vested. This board met alternately at Amsterdam and Middle- 
burgh, six years at the former, and two at the latter.* In con- 
sequence of this constitution, almost all the leading capitalists 
and merchants throughout the republic were directly concern- 
ed in the administration of the Company’s affairs; being at once 
the disposers and receivers of the patronage it had to bestow. 
Those whose interest would otherwise have Jed them to oppose 
the Company and to insist on the trade being thrown open, were 
thus induced to lend it an efficient support, and exerted them- 
selves to protect an institution the most injurious that can well 
be imagined, to the commerce and navigation of the republic. 
We may observe, by the way, that how injurious soever to 
the trade of Holland, the monopoly enjoyed by the Dutch East 
India Company was really less oppressive than that enjoyed by 
our own Honourable Company. The injury which the Hol- 
landers sustained from their Company, consisted partly and 
principally, in its preventing them from engaging in a trade 
where they might have found an advantageous employment for 
that capital they were obliged to invest in France and England, 
and partly in its compelling them to pay an artificially enhan- 
ced price for spices. The latter, however, was not a very seri- 
ous loss. Spices are not extensively consumed by any class ; 
and the artificial increase in their price caused by the monopoly, 
did not impose any very considerable burden on any order of 
citizens. The inhabitants of Amboyna and the Moluccas were 
the real sufferers by the spice monopoly. It should, however, 
be observed, as serving to explain, if not extenuate, the conduct 
of the Dutch in India, that the Company had no exclusive right 
to supply the markets of Holland. They were the only Hol- 
landers entitled to carry on a direct intercourse with India ; but 
every Dutch merchant had full liberty to import Indian commodities 
JSrom England, France, and other European countries. Under such 
circumstances, the Company had plainly no method of obtain- 
ing a monopoly price for the produce they imported, unless they 
could engross it in India; and hence the energy and perseve- 
rance with which they laboured to obtain the complete mono- 
poly of the spice trade. In this respect, therefore, the consti- 
tution of the Dutch East India Company was altogether differ- 
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ent from that of the English Company. Had tea been as po- 
pular a beverage in Holland as in England, the Datch Company 
must, in order to sell the article at a monopoly price, have got 
possession of China, or, at all events, have been able to ob- 
struct all intercourse between the Celestial Empire, and every 
other European and American power. But our Company is 
relieved from all fear of competition. Not only has it the ex- 
clusive right to engage in the China trade, but no English mer- 
chant dares import tea or other Chinese products from Ham- 
burgh or New York, though they might be able to sell them 
here with a good profit for half the price charged by the Com- 
pany. The monopoly established in favour of our Company is, 
therefore, infinitely more objectionable than that of the Dutch 
Company. During the entire period that the latter existed, every 
article of East India produce was sold as cheap in Holland, and 
generally cheaper, indeed, than in any other country. The 
Company might engross, if they could, a product in India ; but 
it never entered into the imagination of a Dutch statesman, 
to give them a monopoly of the home market. This was, at all 
times, open to Indian goods imported by foreigners. 

Sir Josiah Child, and other early defenders of the East India 
Company, used to make many and well-merited eulogies on the 
conduct of the § wise Dutch.’ We are not, indeed, aware, whe- 
ther that particular part of their conduct to which we have now 
adverted, ever formed the subject of their cncomiums; but we 
can undertake to affirm, that nothing would do more to recon- 
cile the public to the continuance of the Company’s monopoly, 
than their imitating the Dutch so far as to consent to the free 
importation of tea from Amsterdam, Hamburgh, &c. It is ob- 
vious, too, that if there be any truth in their reiterated state- 
ments as to the operation of their monopoly, their consenting 
to such a measure would do them no injury whatever ; for they 
may be assured that no tea will be imported from Amsterdam, 
if it be already, as they affirm, as cheap in London. If the 
Company refuse to subject their statements to so reasonable a 
test, it will show that they are not, even in their own estimation, 
more substantial than Mr Sadler’s harangues. 

In illustration of what has been stated, with respect to the 
free importation of Indian goods into Holiand, we may mention, 
that previously to the renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter by Cromwell, in 1657, the trade from Eugland to India 
had, for some years, been substantially free. And, as might be 
anticipated, the private adventurers carried it on with a zeal, 
economy, and success, that monopoly can never expect to rival. 
It is stated in a little work, entitled Britannia Languens, or a 
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Discourse of Trade, published in 1680, the author of which had 
evidently been a well-informed and very intelligent person, that 
during the years 1653-4, &c., when the trade to India was 
open, the private traders imported East Indian commodities in 
such large quantities, and sold them at such reduced prices, that 
they not only fully supplied the British markets, but had even 
come into successful competition with the Dutch in the market 
of Amsterdam, and ‘ had very much sunk the actions (shares, ) 
* of the Dutch East India Company.’—(P. 132.) 

The report, that Cromwell intended to dissolve our Company, 
caused the greatest consternation among the partners of the 
Dutch Company, who foresaw that there would be an end of 
their exorbitant profits if they were to be brought into compe- 
tition with free English traders. It is stated in a letter dated 
at the Hague, the 15th January 1654, in the third volume of 
Thurlow’s State Papers, ‘ That the merchants of Amsterdam 
* have advice, that the Lord Protector intends to dissolve the 
* East India Company at London, and to declare the naviga- 
* tion and commerce of the East Indies free and open, which 
‘ doth cause great jealousy at Amsterdam, as a thing that will 
‘very much prejudice the East India Company in Holland.’ 
This shows pretty conclusively the opinion entertained by the 
* wise Dutch,’ of the Company’s monopoly. 

But to return :—The interference of the administration in 
regulating the mode in which some of the most important 
branches of industry should be carried on, seems also to have 
been exceedingly injurious. Lvery proceeding with respect to 
the herring fishery, for example, was regulated by the orders 
of government, carried into effect under the inspection of offi- 
cers appointed for that purpose. Some of these regulations were 
exceedingly vexatious. The period when the fishery might be- 
gin, was fixed at five minutes past twelve o’clock of the night 
of the 24th June! and the. master and pilot of every vessel 
leaving Holland for the fishery, were obliged to make oath that 
they would respect the regulation. The species of salt to be 
made use of in curing different sorts of herrings was also fixed 
by law; and there were endless regulations with respect to the 
size of the barrels, the number and thickness of the staves of 
which they were to be made; the gutting and packing of the 
herrings; the branding of the barrels, &c. &c.* These regula- 
tions were intended to secure to the Hollanders that superiority 





* See the interesting work, entitled Zistoire des Peches, &c. dans les 
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which they had early attained in the fishery; and to prevent 
the reputation of their herrings from being injured by the bad 
faith of individuals. But their real effect was precisely the 
reverse of this. By tying up the fishers to a system of routine, 
they prevented them from making any improvements ; while the 
facility of counterfeiting the public marks opened a much wider 
door to fraud, than would have been opened had government 
wisely declined interfering in the matter. 

In despite, however, of the East India monopoly, and the 
regulations now described, the commercial policy of Holland 
has been more liberal than that of any other nation. And in 
consequence, a country not more extensive than Wales, and 
naturally not more fertile, conquered, indeed, in a great measure 
from the sea, has accumulated a population of upwards of two 
millions ; has maintained wars of unexampled duration with the 
most powerful monarchies ; and besides laying out immense 
sums in works of utility and ornament at home, has been ena- 
bled to lend hundreds of millions to foreigners. The Hollanders 
raise little corn; but thanks to their commerce, they have at all 
times a sufficient stock, not only to supply their own wants, but 
to assist in relieving those of their neighbours. Notwithstand- 
ing their country is destitute of native timber and iron, they 
use more of them, and are more abundantly supplied with all 
the materials of ship-building, than any other people. They 
raise neither hemp nor flax, nor do they give premiums on the 
growth of wool, and yet they have considerable manufactures 
of all these articles. Though their wine is imported from abroad, 
they drink it more freely than those nations that cultivate the 
grape. Their towns are the great marts for the spices and the 
coffee of the East ; and abound, indeed, in all the commodities 
of all the countries of the world, Thus, where freedom and in- 
dustry prevail, 

Omnis fert omnia tellus. 

No doubt the commerce of Holland, though still very great, 
is much decayed. But even at this moment the Dutch are, be- 
yond all question, the richest and most industrious people in 
Europe. And their present, no less than their former state, 
shows that a free system of government, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every obstacle ; 
‘ can convert the standing pool and lake into fat meadows, cover 
‘the barren rock with verdure, and make the desert smile with 
‘ flowers,’ * 
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Ant. VI.—Women as they Are; or, the Manners of the Day. 
Second edition. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 1830. 


We. are glad to meet with a respectable specimen of that 

class of works called * novels of fashionable life,’ which 
furnish an extensive and popular part of the light reading of the 
present day. We are not going, on this occasion, to break these 
butterflies upon the wheel of an austere criticism, or discourse of 
them in the language of Utilitarians. We will not, therefore, 
deplore that it should be impossible to extract from their pages 
any addition to intellectual philosophy. We do not censure 
them for the absence of qualities which some of the best of their 
class have never professed to exhibit. Every sensible person 
will look elsewhere for solid information. He turns to the novel 
for amusement, and hates to be cheated by a homily in disguise. 
Division of labour is a principle scarcely less commendable in 
literature than in manufactures ; and the attempt to combine 
many objects, is often productive of a failure in all. Many 
writers, in order to avoid the stigma of having indited a mere 
novel, have stuffed the pages of an ordinary love-tale with grave 
and weighty disquisitions; but we question if the most elabo- 
rately didactic of this tribe has, after all his pains, produced 
any thing which the philosopher or politician would think deser- 
ving of serious attention, or which would excite the jealousy of a 
tenth-rate essayist. To works of this heterogeneous and deceptive 
class, which allure to the well-cushioned sofa of the novel-reader, 
and leave us seated in the uneasy chair of the scholastic disputant, 
we do not scruple to confess that we prefer the mere novel ; we 
prefer, that is, that a work should be solely and completely of the 
class to which it professes to belong.. We have never heard it ob- 
jected to the most popular dramatic works in our language that 
they were mere plays, and that the introduction of discussions 
which no audience would tolerate, would be very improving, and 
raise them considerably in the scale of literature. A novel anda 
play are only two different modes of telling a story, and there is 
no reason why an infusion which would spoil the one, should be 
considered beneficial to the other. If books were written, like 
the History of Herodotus, to be read aloud, this position would 
be too evident to need enforcement; but an author now thinks 
he is excusable in being dull, if he only informs his readers that 
they may skip what they do not like. Let it not, however, be 
supposed, that because we reprobate the forced introduction of 
grave disquisitions into works of fiction, we are therefore dis- 
posed to advocate frivolous and profitless compositions, and dis- 
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claim for the novel the merit of utility. We have spoken thus, 
not because we do not wish a novel to do good, but because we 
are convinced that it cannot do good in that way. Though there 
be many whose minds require the occasional relaxation of light 
reading, and far too many who, we fear, are not disposed to read 
any thing else; yet we would say, if a novel shall only amuse, 
without awakening one generous thought, one feeling of sym- 
pathy with virtue, and abhorrence of vice, it were better that such 
a book, however innocent it may be deemed, should never have 
been written. It is by an unforced and insensible enlistment of 
our better feelings on the side of what is estimable, that the novel 
must hope for the commendation of the judicious, and raise itself 
to a height in the scale of literature, which, as a production in- 
tended solely to amuse, we would be the last to allow it. But it 
will not gain this desirable object by ambitiously arraying itself 
with an encumbering panoply, which will only check its pro- 
gress, and render it distasteful to those very readers who might 
otherwise have derived from it most advantage. We require from 
the novel that it shall be moral in its tendency, that it shall be 
amusing, and that it shall exhibit a true and faithful delineation 
of the class of society which it professes to depict. This we would 
require alike from every novel which attempts to describe men 
and manners, of whatever class; and we would reprobate every 
endeavour to ground a distinction upon the station of the cha- 
racters described, particularly by the use of a foolish word, ‘ fa- 
‘ shionable ;’? which only a compliance with popular usage has in- 
duced us to insert in these pages. The object of the novelist is 
to delineate human nature, whether existing among lords and 
ladies, or in the lowest dregs of mendicancy. Some prefer pic- 
tures of the latter class, under the notion, which we think erro- 
neous, that they are thereby afforded a better insight into human 
character, and view mankind in a less artificial state. For our 
own part, we conceive that it is more desirable to have correct 
delineations of that class of society which exercises the greatest 
influence; and in the absence of modern comedy, we are glad 
that our novelists should endeavour to present such sketches of 
the existing surface of society, as were once afforded in a dif- 
ferent form by the Congreves and Cibbers of other times. 
There are some things which women do better than men; and 
of these, perhaps, novel-writing is one. Naturally endowed with 
greater delicacy of taste and feeling, with a moral sense not 
blunted and debased by those contaminations to which men are 
exposed, leading lives rather of observation than of action, with 
leisure to attend to the minutiz of conduct, and more subtle 
developements of character, they are peculiarly qualified for the 
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task of exhibiting faithfully and pleasingly the various phases of 
domestic life, and those varieties which chequer the surface of 
society. Accordingly, their delineations, though perhaps less 
vigorous than those afforded by the other sex, are distinguished, 
for the most part, by greater fidelity and consistency—a more 
refined and happy discrimination, and, we must also add, a 
more correct estimate of right and wrong. In works which 
come from a female pen, we are seldom offended by those moral 
monstrosities, those fantastic perversions of principle, which are 
too often to be met with in the fictions which bave been written 
by men. Women are also less stilted in their style: They are 
more content to describe naturally what they have observed, 
without attempting the introduction of those extraneous orna- 
ments which are sometimes sought at the expense of truth. They 
are less ambitious, and are therefore more just ;—they are far 
more exempt from that prevailing literary vice of the present 
day—exaggeration—and have not taken their stand among the 
feverish followers of what may be called the intense style of wri- 
ting ; a style much praised by those who enquire only if a work 
is calculated to make a strong impression, and omit entirely the 
more important question—whether that impression be founded 
on truth or on delusion. Hence the agonies and convulsions, and 
dreamy rhapsodies, and heated exhibitions of stormy passions, 
in which several of our writers have lately indulged. Imagi- 
nation has been flattered into a self-sufficient abandonment of 
its alliance with judgment,—to which disunion it is ever least 
prone where it has most real power; and ‘ fine creations’ (well 
so called, as being unlike any thing previously existing in nature) 
have been lauded, in spite of their internal falsity, as if they 
were of more value than the most accurate delineations of that 
world which we see around us. Those splendid perversions 
which the lurid brilliancy of Byron’s poetry compelled us to ad- 
mire, have been much emulated in poetry, and much also in 
prose. These writers, like the scene-painter, have one main ob- 
ject in view—effect ; and, like that popular artist, are little soli- 
citous about merits that are not to be comprehended at the first 
glance. Abrupt transitions, paradoxical contrasts, crimes of 
complicated enormity, and passions of demoniacal violence, are 
favourite ingredients in the literary cauldron of this class. What 
Demosthenes said of action, as conducive to oratory, they seem 
to apply to effect, in fictitious narratives. With them, it is the 
first, second, and third requisite, and truth and consistency are 
neglected and despised. Shakspeare, who (as Captain Bluffe 
says of Hannibal) was ‘a pretty fellow in his time,’ and no mean 
proficient in the art of producing an effect, attained this end by 
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more legitimate means, and without sacrificing one iota of truth. 
So thoroughly did the great principle of truth pervade his wri- 
tings, that, far from attempting to dazzle the world with glaring 
exhibitions of man as he is not, he even so described supernatu- 
ral beings, that (as has been already well remarked) we feel a 
conviction, that if such beings had existed, they would have 
acted and spoken as he has represented. We are convinced that 
his fame has attained its present height and stability, not so much 
because we smile, and weep, and shudder, and are more power- 
fully affected by his works than by those of other men, but be- 
cause we are ever more and more convinced, after the most care- 
ful attention, that his delineations of human nature are founded 
upon truth; and this it is which principally raises his writings 
above the vigorous productions of some of those his contempo- 
raries, whom it has lately been the fashion, among the Pancirolli 
of modern literature, to exalt almost to an equality with him. 
It is by an attention to truth in their delineations, that the 
female novelists of this age are, for the most part, honourably 
distinguished. We know comparatively very few instances of 
decidedly false views of society or morals having been lately 
promulgated by women. They have done little to strengthen 
the heads of their readers, but they have applied themselves to 
that office for which woman is by nature best calculated—the 
improvement of their hearts. Differing in other characteris- 
tics, they are, with very few exceptions, united in this; and 
they form a class eminently entitled to respect, and containing 
among them some whose reputation we believe will be much 
less ephemeral than the apparently trivial import of their pro- 
ductions would at first lead us to imagine. We cannot think of 
the female delineators of society, of the last twenty years, with- 
out the name of Miss Edgeworth rising among the foremost ta 
our recollection. We have been largely indebted to her in out 
more youthful days for many hours of innocent, and not unprofit- 
able, amusement. For clearness, practical good sense, and acute 
insight into the motives of human conduct, she must ever occupy 
a very high place in the class to which she belongs; and to these 
merits may be superadded that of a style eminently lucid, harmo- 
nious, and easy. It is true, she seldom approaches to eloquence, 
and never to poetry; but she never sinks into dulness, and 
there are few, if any, whose works can be read with more un 
remitted pleasure. Ofall novelists, she is the most practical. The 
desirableness of adapting a fictitious tale to the illustration o$ 
some one particular point of conduct, may perhaps be questionedf 
but never has this difficult task been executed with such clear- 
ness, directness, and apparent ease, as by Miss Edgeworth, She 
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is eminently an Utilitarian, and always sets plainly before us 
the practical bearing of such or such line of conduct, with a 
view to some useful end. Every thing is omitted that is not 
convertible to this purpose; and the glowing pictures with 
which other novelists try to embellish their fictitious territory, 
are by her appropriated toa more homely, but profitable, culture. 
Yet such is the admirable management of her story, the rapid, yet 
natural, march of the action, and the spirit and variety of her cha- 
racters, that we are little disposed, during the progress of the tale, 
to regret the comparative paucity of adventitious ornaments, and 
complete absence of poetical elevation. Holding Miss Edge- 
worth in high esteem as a delineator of human beings, such as 
they exist in modern life, we would nevertheless say, that she 
is to be admired rather as a describer of conduct than of charac- 
ter, of manners than of mind,—rather of persons in their rela- 
tion to others, and as parts of the great social machine, than in 
their individual capacity. We are told, with admirable fidelity 
and acuteness, what motives impel this or that person, under 
particular circumstances, to such or such a course of proceed- 
ing ; but we are seldom furnished with such a clew to the cha- 
racter of that person, as would enable us to judge how he would 
act under circumstances widely different. The most perfect de- 
lineation of a character is that which would enable us to calculate 
upon the conduct of the person in all situations, as much as we 
reasonably could after an intimate acquaintance with an indivi- 
dual in real life; and such a delineation differs from the other, 
as an algebraical solution differs from the solution of a sum in 
arithmetic. The one is applicable to many cases ; the other ex- 
plains nothing but the question proposed. After this, we must 
in justice say, that Miss Edgeworth’s sketches of character are, 
for the most part, admirable, as far as they go; we only com- 
plain that they do not always go deep enough. Miss Edgeworth 
has been much, and deservedly, praised for her Irish characters— 
but we think rather unfairly, to the prejudice of her English 
ones; as if, because she has greatly excelled in the former, she 
could do nothing else well. We do not think her reputation 
would be materially less than it is, if she had never depicted a 
single Irish person. Enough would still remain to constitute 
her a novelist of a very high order. Her Mrs Beaumunt, her 
Mrs Somers, her Falconer family, and many other characters 
which we might mention—and such tales as Forrester, L’Ami 
Inconnu, and Leonora—would be sufficient monuments of her 
skill, though perhaps not one of these is singly equivalent to her 
Castle Rackrent. 


Miss Austen bas never been so popular as she deserved to 
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be. Intent on fidelity of delineation, and averse to the common- 
place tricks of her art, she has not, in this age of literary quack- 
ery, received her reward. Ordinary readers have been apt to 
judge of her as Partridge, in Fielding’s novel, judged of Gar- 
rick’s acting. He could not see the merit of a man who merely 
behaved on the stage as any body might be expected to behave 
under similar circumstances in real life. He infinitely prefer- 
red the ‘ robustious periwig-pated fellow,’ who flourished his 
arms like a windmill, and ranted with the voice of three. It 
was even so with many of the readers of Miss Austen. She was 
too natural for them. It seemed to them as if there could be 
very little merit in making characters act and talk so exactly 
like the people whom they saw around them every day. They 
did not consider that the highest triumph of art consists in its 
concealment ; and here the art was so little perceptible, that they 
believed there was none. Her works, like well-proportioned 
rooms, are rendered less apparently grand and imposing by the 
very excellence of their adjustment, It must perhaps be confess- 
ed, that she availed herself too little of the ordinary means of 
attracting attention and exciting interest. Her plots are very 
simple, formed upon the most rigid view of probabilities, exclu- 
ding every thing romantic or surprising, or calculated to pro- 
duce a very powerful emotion, and including only such events 
as occur in every-day life. Her characters are, for the most 
part, commonplace people, little distinguished by their mental 
qualities from the mass of their fellow-creatures, of secondary 
station, and hardly ever exhibited through that halo of rank and 
wealth which makes many an ill-drawn sketch pass current 
with a credulous public. *‘ Materiam superabat opus,’ may be said 
of her works. No novelist perhaps ever employed more un- 
promising materials, and by none have those materials been 
more admirably treated. Her forte lay not so much in descri- 
bing events, as in drawing characters; and in this she stands 
almost alone. She possessed the rare and difficult art of making 
her readers intimately acquainted with the characters of all whom 
she describes. We feei as if we had lived among them ; and yet 
she employs no elaborate description—no metaphysical analysis 
—no antithetical balance of their good and bad qualities. She 
scarcely does more than make them act and talk, and we know 
them directly. In dialogue she also excelled. Her conversations 
are never bookish—they are just what might have been said ; and 
they are eminently characteristic. We have seen a good deal of 
spirited dialogue, in which the parts might be transposed and 
given to other interlocutors, with very little injury to the effect 
of the whole. This is never the case in the conversations intro- 
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duced by Miss Austen. Every thing that is said, however short 
and simple, belongs peculiarly to the person by whom it is ut- 
tered, and is indicative of their situation, or turn of mind: And 
yet they do not seem to talk for effect ; they merely say just what 
it seems most natural that they should have said. In the ridicule 
of human foibles, she showed great delicacy and address. She 
never railed in set terms, and seldom launched the shafts of di- 
rect satire; but she made us equally sensible of the absurdity or 
unreasonableness which she wished to expose,—perhaps with- 
out even having recourse to one single condemnatory expression. 
A nicely-regulated vein of humour runs through her writings, 
never breaking out into broad mirth, but ever ready to commu- 
nicate a pleasing vivacity to the current of her story. To the 
above merits may be added those of the purest morality, and 
most undeviating good sense. Few, if any, fictitious writings 
have a more decided tendency to improve the hearts of those 
who read them; and this end is gained without any thing that 
could be called sermonizing even by the most impatient. 

The merits of Mrs Opie were of a very different and more 
limited description. As delineations of society, her sketches were 
of no value; neither did she excel in drawing characters, nor in 
making her personages act and talk as they would in real life. 
Her plots were not constructed with much attention to proba- 
bility ; and her style was too much infected with meretricious 
ornament. The passions were her province, and her forte lay in 
the exhibition of their workings. Here she was eminently suc- 
cessful, and could interest the feelings of her readers in a power- 
ful degree. She excelled, like Godwin, in developing the mor- 
bid anatomy of the human heart, and possessed in some respects 
a kindred talent, though she cannot be said to have produced 
any work that is equal in force to ‘Caleb Williams.’ Her ‘ Fa- 
‘ ther and Daughter’—an appalling piece of domestic tragedy— 
is perhaps the most deeply affecting of her writings; but for 
a short and convincing proof of her power, we would refer to a 
little tale entitled, ‘ Confessions of an Odd-tempered Man,’ con- 
tained in a collection called (if we mistake not) ‘ Tales of Real 
‘ Life,’ and which bears some resemblance tw the ‘ Adolphe,’ 
of Benjamin Constant. Of the novels of the once-popular 
Madame d’Arblay, (Miss Burney,) only one falls within the 
scope of this retrospect,—that long and provoking tissue of im- 
probable distresses, ‘ The Wanderer ;? which we can remem- 
ber having once toiled through, when our appetite for novels 
was much keener than at present, with considerable vexation of 
spirit. Miss Burney, the younger, was respectable, and nothing 
more, Mrs Hannah More hung some good moral discourses 
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upon the frame-work of a story; but we can hardly eall her a 
novelist. The authoress of * Rhoda,’ must not be forgotten, 
whose portraits of the Stricklands, in that novel, proved her to 
be an able delineator of character; and, notwithstanding their 
prolixity, there is much that is clever and amusing in the wri- 
tings of Miss Hawkins. The authoress of ‘ Marriage,’ and ‘ The 
‘ Inheritance,’ has received the public commendation of the Au- 
thor of Waverley, and she is not unworthy of that flattering dis- 
tinction. She combines much of Miss Austen’s skill in pour- 
traying character, and her nice perception of its more delicate 
shades, with a far greater knowledge of picturesque effect, and 
what may be called the poetry of her art, and a power to excite 
a deep interest, and to cope with difficult situations and violent 
emotions, and to display them successfully. She is not, how- 
ever, very attentive to probabilities ; and has, like Miss Hawkins, 
a tendency to be prolix, especially where strong passions are to 
be displayed, and where, as they cannot bé sustained long, brevity 
is of most importance. 

We could extend this list much farther; but it would be su- 
perfluous to comment at great length on works fresh in the re- 
collection of the public, unless they were among the first of 
their class, and were distinguished from the rest by characteris- 
tics of a very marked description. There are several whom we 
must, at present, leave unnoticed, whose merits are perhaps fully 
equal to some of those whom we have already mentioned. 

Among the foregoing class of novelists, Mrs Gore, the author- 
ess of the work before us, and who has also written that excel- 
lent tale, the * Lettre de Cachet,’ and several others of consider- 
able merit, is entitled to a high place. Her present work is a 
lively, amusing, and, for the most part, a tolerably true sketch 
of the surface of modern society. We say the suxface, and with 
some regret, for we think the authoress has given sufficient indi- 
cations of a power to pourtray something more than the exter- 
nal trappings and flighty frivolities of what in modish slang is 
called ‘ the world.’ We think the picture (to speak pictorially) 
wants depth and relief, and is rather too highly coloured, pro- 
bably with a view to greater brilliancy and airiness of effect ; 
but there is considerable ease and precision of touch; and its 
faults evidently do not result from any want of acquaintance 
with the kind of society described. It has all the lightness and 
delicacy of a female hand, and could not possibly be mistaken 
for the work of a man, even if there were none of those many 
allusions to millinery, great part of which might very advan- 
tageously be spared. One of its principal charms is the fluent 
ease and sparkle of its style, to which even a prodigality of 
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ornament imparts no portion of heaviness. The characters are 
picturesquely sketched, and occasionally with much happy dis- 
crimination ; but of many of them it may be said, that we only, 
as it were, know them by sight as figures moving across the 
magic lantern of society, and are not rendered intimately ac- 
quainted. To all idle attempts to attach to any of them the 
badge of personality we would, as in all similar cases, turn a 
deaf ear. Such attempts are among the most disgraceful quack- 
eries of the modern press,—the ready pander to a vitiated taste. 
There is a good deal of conversation, and it is lively, graceful, 
and frequently witty ; but often too elaborate, and contains more 
metaphors and ingenious turns of expression than we have ever 
heard to occur in the every-day dialogue even of those who pre- 
tend most to a reputation for colloquial brilliancy. This is one 
of the most pardonable faults in written dialogue, but which, 
when pushed to an excess, certainly detracts much from its effect. 
Mrs Gore’s dialogue has also another very common fault— 
a fault not avoided even by Sheridan and Congreve—that of not 
being sufficiently characteristic. All her personages speak nearly 
the same language. The same style of metaphor and witti- 
cism,—the same preposterous interlarding of foreign phrases,— 
are common almost to all, although many of them are represented 
as widely different in character. And here we must enter a for- 
mal protest against the excessive introduction of French. There 
are many French words which are naturalized among us, and 
which we cannot do without, having no equivalent in English ; 
but it is neither necessary, nor natural, nor becoming, for per- 
sons who have a competent knowledge of their own tongue to 
interlard their talk with foreign phrases. In conversation, such 
an intermixture would sound affected, and the premeditated af- 
fectation of committing it to print is still less pardonable. We 
nauseate that piebald style which has lately prevailed, of say- 
ings and quotations, tricked out with italics and inverted com- 
mas, and which cannot be rendered palatable, even by the agree- 
able pen of Mrs Gore. 

We will not attempt to offer any analysis of the plot of this 
novel. This can seldom be done without injustice. The best com- 
posed story sounds bald and uninteresting when we hear nothing 
but the mere outline. Let it suffice to say, that the tale opens 
with the union of an amiable and inexperienced girl, the younger 
daughter of a baronet, with a middle-aged man of high rank and 
large fortune (Lord Willersdale) ; and that much of its interest is 
produced by her introduction into the vortex of London gaiety, 
and the dangers by which her youth and simplicity are assailed. 
Their domestic happiness is insidiously undermined by a sister of 
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the husband, an artful, malicious ‘ woman of the world.’ She is 
spiritedly drawn, but we think with somewhat of exaggeration. 
We particularly object to Lady Danvers being made to tell the 
story of her own life, in driving home with her sister-in-law 
from a party. It is doubtless quite according to precedent. 
Heroines and their friends have ever been accustomed to nar- 
rate their lives and adventures from the earliest periods of ro- 
mance-writing to the present time. But the practice, however 
ancient and respectable, can no longer be permitted in works 
which profess to afford true pictures of society as it now exists. 
Persons are not in the habit of giving viva voce sketches of their 
own lives; and this is a sufficient objection. It may further be 
said, that the above-mentioned narrative is exactly what Lady 
Danvers, a cautious, artful woman, would, in her situation, and 
with her views, not have given. Neither can we admire the 
lady’s overweening agonies on the occasion of a thinly-attended 
party ;—and why thinly attended ? Because her brother is just 
gone out of office. We think this reason will excite a smile 
among those who know how slight is the influence of office in 
what is called the fashionable society of London,—how little 
politics are eilowed to mingle with its festivities, —how little the 
idlers, who throng for amusement to the house of a féte-giving 
lady, care whether her nearest relatives are Whig or Tory, in or 
out. The autobiographical sketch to which we have adverted is 
lively and pointed, though too elaborate and unconversational, 
and rather flippant in its tone. But it shall speak for itself :— 


* My father, Helen, was a gold stick ! I speak it not ironically, although 
the fact might justify my filial impiety. My mother was a lady in wait- 
ing. They were fairly matched ; for both seemed formed only to kiss 
hands ;—a perpetual bow appeared to incline the paternal vertebra, and 
an eternal curtsey to bow the loyal knees of my gracious lady-mother, 
Their very virtues savoured of Windsor: Lady Willersdale nursed her 
own sickly children in emulation of Queen Charlotte ; and his lordship 
devoured his tough roast mutton at three o’clock, after the example of his 
unsophisticated sovereign. I remember my youthful reverence for that 
most graceful union of biue and scarlet broadcloth, which liveried the 
household gods of my parent’s idolatry, and which would dishonour their 
footmen ; the Windsor uniform appeared to me the wedding garment of 
the heavenly banquet! My philological initiation was equally peculiar. 
One word—and that of no very striking grandiloquence—one universal 
noun governed all the verbs of the Willersdale lexicon—Jnfluence / 
Riches and rank became subordinate distinctions ; for he who had influ- 
ence might dispense with, or command, both. Influence could bleach the 
stains of sin—could throw its brocade over the russet gown of obscurity 
—could supply wit and wisdom to the dull—reputation to the depraved ; 
could atone for the wreck of health—the waste of existence—the forfeiture 
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of heaven! Vainly did patriotism, and generosity, and piety, and the 
quadruple cardinalate, ride forward on their “ high-trotting horses ;” a man 
once seated in the saddle of inflwence might defy them on their own course, 
—Such were the tenets of my parents—such the creed of their daughter !’ 

‘ The birth-night arrived which was to inaugurate me into the real 
business of life ; and my mother’s point lappéts literally vibrated with emo- 
tion. Fortunately my minuet was triumphant; and the good-nature of a 
royal compliment stamped me current as a beauty ; her Majesty gracious- 
ly pronounced me to be the exact image of some consanguineous high- 
ness of Mecklenburg. Heaven forbid, that the family portraits of that illus- 
trious dynasty extant at Windsor Castle should serve to avouch the fact ! 
A few days afterwards, a féte at Frogmore somewhat amended my con- 
ceptions of the joys of courtiership. The stately minuet gave place to 
lighter movements ; and a single smile from the Prince, who was then in 
the full glory of his graceful youth, dispersed from my mind all its pre- 
judices touching the formality of royalty. A smile from the Prince !— 
the word influence already assumed a more powerful meaning in my ears. 

‘ Before the close of the season, a certain fat foolish Lord Danvers was 
presented to me by my father for my acceptance. I enquired concerning his 
temper ; I was told of his boroughs. I was curious respecting his princi- 
ples; a yard of rent-roll was unfolded to my scrutiny. I asked his cha- 
racter in the world ; and my mother pointed in the peerage to the date of 
his creation, One only question remained, Was he a man of any influ- 
ence? “ My dear Honoria,” replied my father, stretching the ruffle of his 
shirt by his utmost dignity of elevation, ‘do you suppose that I should 
otherwise have afforded his lordship’s proposals one moment's considera- 
tion ?” 

‘From that day nothing was talked of in the house but white and sil- 
ver lama ; and blue and gold tissue ; the archbishop who was to perform 
the ceremony; and the royal bridesmaids who were to honour our nup- 
tials. All the newspapers of the day recorded the happiness of a bride 
to whom her Majesty had graciously presented a Dresden teapot as a 
wedding present ; but no one commemorated the good advice by which 
the gift was accompanied ;—yet that royal exhortation was the first word 
of Christian, or womanly, counsel that ever reached my ears. As the 
matron homily of the Queen is rather too long for recital, I shall only re- 
cord the parting benedictions of my parents. ‘God bless you, Lady 
Danvers,” said my mother, wiping her eyes. ‘* Remember, that if you 
wish to attain any influence over your husband, gluttony is his little foi- 
blesse. I present you with these volumes—the ‘ Cuisinier Bourgeois,’ 
and the ‘ Cuisinier Impérial.’ Make them the manual of your studies, 
and you will acquire unlimited power over the mind of Lord Danvers. The 
weakness of a husband forms the stronghold of the wife.” 

‘«T wish your ladyship may live to enjoy all the blessings of this life,” 
said my father, profoundly touched by the emblazonments of my travelling 
carriage. “ But remember, Honoria, that if you wish to retain your influ- 
ence in society, you must not contract your views and waste your time 
upon the littlenesses of domestic life. The mind, says a distinguished 
philosopher, which applies itself to trifles, becomes incapable of extend- 
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ing its views to objects of importance.—Farewell, my dear child; your 
teapot will be safe in Lady Willersdale’s cabinet till you return,”’ 


There are two heroines in this novel. One of them we have 
already mentioned ; the other appears as a protegée of the former, 
and her origin is unknown till towards the end of the book, when 
a surprising and not very probable eclaircissement takes place. 
The romantic parts of her history are very little to our taste; 
and the episode, where the fate of her mother is related by her 
guardian, we consider among the least commendable parts of 
the work. The character of Lady Mordaunt, the worldly- 
minded mother of Lady Willersdale, is well drawn. The follow- 
ing conversation with her daughter, Lady Willersdale, will ex- 
hibit it clearly and amusingly to our readers :-— 

«« Lady Danvers appears very kind to you, my dear ; I hope you omit 
no occasion of cultivating her friendship. Those kind of people are easily 
conciliated by a little delicate subservience to their whims. My daugh- 
ter Lilfield was observing to me only the other day, of how much use Lady 
Danvers might be to the girls. Poor Jane will be looking to you to help 
her about Almack’s.” 

««T recollect that my sister formerly entertained a yery indifferent 
opinion of her character.” 

‘« Hush! my dear Helen—hush! How do you know that your maid 
is not in the next room ? One cannot be too cautious in speaking of cha- 
racter :—personality is as dangerous as it is vulgar. My daughter Lil- 
field very sensibly observes that we should talk of things, and not of per- 
SONS. 

«« Believe me, she has not always adhered to her own maxim in Lady 
Danvers’s case.” 

«« My dear, your sister is a very well-judging woman. Her family 
increases ; she has already several daughters, most of them promising to 
be ugly. Now, I only ask you whether she would be wise, under such 
circumstances, to neglect a woman holding Lady Danvers’s place in so- 
ciety ?” 

«« With due deference to the ugliness of my little nieces, I should say 
—certainly, With Aer opinion of Honoria’s character, my sister, as the 
guardian of her daughters, has a double motive for shunning such an ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘« Your argument only proves, my dear Helen, how little you know of 
the world; I had hoped, indeed, that your intercourse with the circle in 
which you are so fortunate as to move, would give you a clearer insight 
into things. Nothing can exceed the impertinence of presuming to give 
laws to society; any person whom you find favoured by its good opinion, 
you have no right to suppose unworthy the distinction. It argues a very 
uncharitable persuasion of one’s own merit, to be the first to throw the 
stone, and fix the stigma of reprobation upon another—as my daughter 
Lilfield very sensibly observes.” 

‘« Pray do not suppose, mamma, that I affect such a severity of ma- 
tronly virtue. [am only curious to know by what process Honoria’s cha- 
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racter has become bleached at Beech Park. I once heard it hinted down 
to the lowest degree of degradation; and I should be glad to hear how 
Anna Maria had managed to hint it up again.” 

«« My dear Lady Willersdale,” said her mother, with earnest solemnity, 
‘let me beg of you to make this the great rule of your conduct in your 
association with the world—that every woman who lives under her hus- 
band’s protection, has a right to be considered a woman of character. It 
was the regulation established by the late Queen Charlotte—the purity of 
whose court was proverbial. Your husband’s mother was a lady-in-wait- 
ing; ask him,'and he will tell you that no interest or influence could ever 
persuade her Majesty to receive a divorcée, or a natural daughter; but 
no objection was ever made to the appearance at court of a woman living 
with her husband, let her conduct be what it might.” 

‘« How important it must have been in those days to secure an alli- 
ance with a man of a mean spirit, or unobservant mind! How necessary 
to add hypocrisy to one’s other vices” 

«« You must surely have read that hypocrisy is ‘ wn hommage que le 
vice rend a la vertu?” 

«« A very despicable tribute.” 

‘« Perhaps so, but not the less vital to the interests of society. Now, 
there is your sister Lilfield. I do not know a woman more strict in her own 
conduct, or more scrupulous respecting female character in general ; but 
she has had a difficult part—a very difficult part, to play among her neigh- 
bours at Beech Park. You remember that pretty place on the hill, about 
a mile from Durham,—a white house with an avenue, and fine conserva- 
tories, and every thing respectable about it >—Well, whodo you think took 
it last year ?—Why, that unhappy daughter of our Kentish neighbour, 
Mrs Worsley, who ran away from her husband” 

«« With a cousin, to whom she had been engaged from her infancy, 
and during whose absence in the Peninsula she was compelled to marry 
old Admiral Vyse ?—Yes ; I remember it all: she was divorced.” 

«« And is now married to her seducer. They live entirely in the coun. 
try, and as I understand in the most quiet and respectable manner. She 
has a village school, which I am told equals the one at Beech Park ; but I 
never say so before Anna Maria, for you know it is her weak point. Well, 
my dear, when these people settled themselves in Durham, poor Mrs 
Worsley over-persuaded me to write to Lady Lilfield, and remind her, that 
her daughter had once been her playfellow; and that her humility and 
penitence almost equalled her former offences; in short, that any notice 
conferred upon her from Beech Park would be a serious obligation to the 
whole family, and a Christian mercy to the unhappy creature.” 

‘« Poor Mrs Worsley! her pride must have been bitterly rebuked by 
writing such a letter.” 

‘« And your sister really showed so much character—so much nerve— 
for hers was a very trying predicament. She wrote me in answer—and 
it was a very sensible, well-worded letter,—just such a one as I could 
show the Worsleys—she wrote me that she had always held the example 
of her late Majesty a mirror of domestic virtue; and that as Queen Char- 
lotte had made it her rule to discourage vice by receiving no divorcée at 
her court, she felt herself under the necessity of declining Mrs Meynell’s 
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visits at Beech Park! Now that is what I call character—presence of 
mind.”’ 


We will append to this conversation the following sketch of 
‘ my daughter Lilfield 7° — 


‘ Lady Lilfield was a thoroughly worldly woman,—a worthy scion of 
the Mordaunt stock. She had professedly accepted the hand of Sir Ro- 
bert, because a connexion with him was the best that happened to pre- 
sent itself in the first year of her début,—the “ best match” to be had at a 
season’s warning! She knew that she had been brought out with the 
view to dancing at a certain number of balls, refusing a certain number of 
good offers, and accepting a better one, somewhere between the months 
of January and June; and she regarded it as a propitious dispensation of 
Providence to her parents and to herself, that the comparative proved a su- 
perlative—even a high sheriff of the county, a baronet of respectable date, 
with ten thousand a-year! She felt that her duty towards herself neces- 
sitated an immediate acceptance of the dullest “ good sort of man” extant 
throughout the three kingdoms ; and the whole routine of her after life 
was regulated by the same rigid code of moral selfishness. She was pe- 
netrated with a most exact sense of what was due to her position in the 
world; but she was equally precise in her appreciation of all that, in her 
turn, she owed to society ; nor from her youth upwards, 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever, 


had she been detected in the slightest infraction of these minor social du- 
ties. She knew with the utmost accuracy of domestic arithmetic—to the 
fraction of a course or an entrée—the number of dinners which Beech 
Park was indebted to its neighbourhood—the complement of laundry- 
maids indispensable to the maintenance of its county dignity—the aggre- 
gate of pines by which it must retain its horticultural precedence. She 
had never retarded by a day or an hour the arrival of the family coach in 
Grosvenor-square, at the exact moment creditable to Sir Robert’s sena- 
torial punctuality ; nor procrastinated by half a second the simultaneous 
bobs of her ostentatious Sunday-school, as she sailed majestically along 
the aisle towards her tall, stately, pharisaical, squirearchical pew. True 
to the execution of her tasks—and her whole life was but one laborious 
task—true and exact as the great bell of the Beech Park turret-clock, she 
was enchanted with the monotonous music of her own cold, iron tongue ; 
—proclaiming herself the best of wives and mothers, because Sir Robert's 
rent-roll could afford to command the services of a first-rate steward, 
and butler, and housekeeper, and thus ensure a well-ordered household ; 
and because her seven substantial children were duly drilled through a 
daily portion of rice-pudding and spelling-book, and an annual distribu- 
tion of mumps and measles! All went well at Beech Park ; for Lady 
Lilfield was “ the excellent wife” of “ a good sort of man !” 

‘ So bright an example of domestic merit—and what country neigh- 
bourhood cannot boast of its duplicate ?—was naturally superior to seek- 
ing its pleasures in the vapid and varying novelties of modern fashion. 
The habits of Beech Park still affected the dignified and primeval purity 
of the departed century, Lady Lilfield remained true to her annual eight 
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rural months of the county of Durham ; against whose claims Kemp 
Town pleaded, and Spa and Baden bubbled, in vain. During her pasto- 
ral seclusion, by a careful distribution of her stores of gossiping, she con- 
trived to prose, in undetected tautology, to successive detachments of an 
extensive neighbourhood, concerning her London importance—her court 
dress—her dinner parties—and her refusal to visit the Duchess of 
while, during the reign of her London importance, she made it equally 
her duty to bore her select visiting list with the history of the new 
Beech Park school-house—of the Beech Park double dahlias—and of 
the Beech Park privilege of uniting, in an aristocratic dinner party, the 
abhorrent heads of the rival political factions—the Bianchi e Neri—the 
houses of Montague and Capulet of the County Palatine of Durham, 
By such minute sections of the wide chapter of colloquial boredom, Lady 
Lilfield acquired the character of being a very charming woman, through- 
out her respectable clan of dinner-giving baronets and their wives ; but 
the reputation of a very miracle of prosiness, among those 





Men of the world, who know the world like men. 
She was but a weed in the nobler field of society.’ 


Sir Herbert Gray, the husband of another daughter of Lady 
Mordaunt, is thus described :— 


‘ Sir Herbert Gray, the son-in-law whose progeny had been recently 
increased under Lady Mordaunt’s auspices, was his school-fellow, col- 
lege-fellow, and tory-fellow. He was a dense dull man; whose upright 
intentions and sobriety of conduct always rendered him a creditable ob- 
ject of enquiry. His friends were never apprehensive of being shocked by 
allusions to his “ ill-timed vivacity at a recent county dinner,”—by his te- 
nacity about his preserves—his severity with his tenants—his committal of 
a juvenile offender for paring a turnip in a field—or an undue exertion of 
his might and right as a commissioner of the roads. He was free from all 
the seven deadly sins of his calling as a magistrate and a country baronet ; 
being a well-meaning, inactive man, by no means addicted to inflict the 
martyrdom of Burn’s Justice upon the vagrancy and old-womanhood of 
his county. Aware how amply its peaceful parochial districts are legislated 
by those cherubim with flaming swords,—the magnanimous and magna- 
litous unpaid magistracy of the realm,—he restricted his public exertions 
to the cultivation of short-tailed sheep and long-horned cattle.’ 

Upon the tendency of the three foregoing extracts we have 
a few remarks to make. We think the authoress is a little too 
prone to direct the shafts of her wit against ‘ good sort of 
‘ people.’ That there may be many tempting butts among them 
we are willing to allow; but there is little credit to be gained 
by hitting such easy marks, and certainly no advantage to the 
community at large. We do not admire the connexion (as in 
the last extract) of * upright intentions’ with denseness and 
dulness. They may be often found together; but we cannot 
commend the writer who, by the slightest innuendo, renders up- 
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rightness contemptible. We see no useful end that can be gained 
by associating the unimpeachable discharge of domestic du- 
ties, with so much that is unamiable and ridiculous in the cha- 
racter of Lady Lilfield. There is nothing in the example of 
such persons so dangerously attractive as to require the antidote 
of such a vehement current of ridicule as Mrs Gore has directed 
against them. We cannot see the laudable purpose of sneer- 
ingly remarking, that ‘so bright an example of domestic merit— 
‘and what country neighbourhood cannot boast of its duplicate ? 
‘ —was naturally superior to seeking its pleasures in the vapid 
‘ and varying novelties of modern fashion.’ MrsGore, we dare- 
say, does not mean to affirm that matronly waltzing is more to 
be admired than matronly attention to the ‘ seven substantial 
‘ children,’ or that it is better to give a ball than to establish a 
school; but she is bound to take care that others do not draw 
these inferences from her expressions. We know many who 
combine the most unimpeachable discharge of domestic duties 
with a reasonable participation of the pleasures of society ; but 
why are these different pursuits to be thus placed in opposition, 
only that the palm may be awarded to the least useful and the 
most alluring, and denied to that which is most truly praise- 
worthy? It matters not that Mrs Gore has never done this in 
direct terms: she has done it in a manner which is more effica- 
cious; she has done it indirectly. Her readers will not be slow 
to observe that she frequently exalts the character of those whose 
chief pursuit is pleasure, while she lowers those whose time is 
more usefully employed. We are assured of the excellent heart 
of a flighty semi-Frenchified coquette, who spoils her child, and 
ridicules her husband; and we are presented with a very unat- 
tractive compound of meanness and unamiableness in the ‘ ex- 
‘ cellent wife’ of ‘ a good sort of man.’ Weare far from intend- 
ing to charge Mrs Gore with a wish to do any thing but good; 
and can believe that she may not have been aware of the tend- 
ency which we have pointed out; but, perceiving as we do that 
tendency, we have felt bound to notice it with reprobation. 
Mrs Gore’s design is to strip off the moral mask of hollow world- 
liness: she wishes only to unmask hypocrisy. It is a truly de- 
sirable object; but there is none which it is more difficult to 
execute, none which requires a more skilful and cautious hand. 
Of the many blows which have been aimed at hypocrisy, there 
are few that have not missed the vice, and only wounded the 
virtue the semblance of which it endeavoured to assume. It is 
therefore a task not to be undertaken lightly, and without a 
careful survey of the various bearings of the subject, and the 
inferences which others may draw from our expressions. With 
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respect to the propriety of receiving women of tainted reputations, 
which forms the subject of the conversation, we have also a few 
words to say. The hollow prudery of Lady Mordaunt is, with- 
out doubt, admirably exposed ; but why at the same time are we 
to be presented with a touching picture of the possible harshness 
of a genefal rule which no sensible person will deny to be salutary ? 
The refusal to visit an interesting divorcée is pointedly contrasted 
with the willingness to associate with a profligate woman who 
still lives under the protection of her husband. It is right to 
lash the meanness which would shelter itself in fancied propriety 
under the sanction of a general rule; but let us be careful in so 
doing not tospeak as if therule itself werewrong. A husband may 
be tame or unobservant, but he is still the acknowledged guardian 
of his wife’s honour. Society is not to play the inquisitor into the 
delinquencies of private life; and, in the absence of complaint 
from the party most aggrieved, is bound to act upon that noblest 
principle of English law, that all shall be deemed innocent who 
are not proved to be guilty. 

One of the best parts of this novel is the history of the For- 
syths, a rich mercantile family, labouring to emerge from ob- 
scurity into fashion. The picture of their slow and painful pro- 
gress towards the upper regions of society is marked by much 
clever and accurate delineation. There is a good deal of truth 
in the following remarks :— 


‘It is not from that high class, in which they sacrifice so much and so 
basely to place themselves, that persons of the Forsyth caste are buffeted 
by the whips and scorns forming the balance of their success. A woman 
of Lady C.’s rank in life has nothing to fear from their advance, nothing 
to envy in their triumph; her own immeasurable elevation above their 
head withdraws her attention from their pigmy movements ; and she con- 
siders them only in the point of view which renders them useful or agree- 
able to herself ; or, if conscious of their rise in society, she does not fail 
to applaud an event in which she has been partly instrumental. Thus 
the nobler brutes of the field disdain to trample on a crawler of the dust: 
and reptiles only prey upon their fellow reptiles. 

‘ This fact became painfully evident to the Forsyth family in the course 
of the autunmnal fortnight they were destined to pass in Harley Street, 
during the temporary cession of Iver Lodge to the bride and bridegroom. 
Gratulatory letters, setting forth the tenderest sympathy in the event, 
flowed in from all their Lady Sophias, and Honourable Georginas ;—the 
Buckinghamshire grandees were unexceptionably cordial in their bridal 
civilities to Mr and Mrs Montagu ; but from the united forces of Browns, 
Whites, Greens, Jenkinsons, and Tomkinsons, there arose an insulting 
murmur, rivalling the discontented clamours of Coriolanus’s mob.’ 


Then follows an amusing scene, in which the Forsyths are 
subjected to the caustic impertinence of a neglected relative of 
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this latter class, whose bitter tongue had obtained for her ‘ the 
* characteristic sobriquet of Lady Mungo Malagrowther :’— 

‘ It is not to be imagined that a little shrew of this calibre could pa- 
tiently overlook the impertinent elevation of the Forsyths, or their irri- 
tating neglect of her claims upon their attention ; and having been invited 
with her husband to a Sunday dinner in Harley Street, during the dull 
fortnight succeeding their Mordaunt splendours, she entered the drawing- 
room, charged with venom to the very tip of her tongue. Her husband’s 
presence, who occasionally found himself constrained to check her flip- 
pancy by public admonitions, and the grave brow of her uncle Forsyth, 
kept her in tolerable order during dinner; but when the ladies retired to 
their gossipping, and she saw that nobody but the curate’s wife in a dyed 
silk gown was invited to meet her, she took her seat in the fireside circle, 
with a screen in her hand and a scourge between her Jips. 

« « How very much improved dear Charlotte is in looks by her resi- 
dence at Weymouth !” said she, addressing her aunt. ‘“‘ We must take care 
she does not acquire too much embonpoint to do credit to the ingénuités 
at the C. House theatricals.” Poor Charlotte, who was naturally thin, and 
who had been gallopaded to a skeleton during the London season, bit her 
lips with indignation. 

*« And our little Lucy, ‘my dear aunt! Any other complexion would 
have suffered from all those rides, and all that barouche-boxing, which we 
saw duly announced among the fashionable movements in the Dorset- 
shire Telegraph; but really Lucy has been tanned into fairness.” 

‘ Lucy Forsyth blushed deeper than her pink gros de naples dress, at 
an insinuation provoked by her somewhat pronounced ¢eint de brunette. 

‘Mrs Forsyth, however, smiled good-naturedly at something that 
sounded like a compliment to her daughters :—she was at all times very 
unsuspecting, and at present very dozy. 

« «It is a great comfort to see that the Forsyth family is not to forfeit 
at once its reputation for beauty. I understand Jem’s wife is not likely 
to prove a dangerous rival ;—ophthalmic I am told—with red hair; and 
the gait of anemu! Well! one must not expect to monopolize every 
thing ;—Jem has bought his way collaterally into the Baronetage, which is 
highly gratifying to us all; we had no right to look for sense or beauty.” 

« « Jane is a very pleasing young woman,” said her aunt mildly. 

«« Mrs Montagu Forsyth is very amiable and very well bred,” added 
Lucy with spirit, —“ qualifications I hope we know how to value.” 

‘« You really delight me,—I had heard so different an account, and 
from so many different people. My friend Mrs Richard Green, of Gower 
Street—I fear I shock you, my dear cousins, by mentioning such a per- 
son and such a place,—but I fancy poor Mrs Green formerly took the li- 
berty of being Lucy's god-mother,—has a governess who lived till last 
year with the Mordaunts; and she assures me that Jane Mordaunt al- 
ways went by the name of ‘ poor Jane,’ or ‘ la petite niaise,’ among 
them ;—a poor nervous silly creature, she said, who was so idiotic that 
she never could be made to understand that cucumbers did not grow in 
slices. 
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««“ T have formerly heard you affix that witticism, Nancy, upon other 
shoulders,” said Charlotte Forsyth, coldly. 

«« The Mordaunts I find are very showy people ;—belong to the ‘ vast 
family of the Surfaces.’ A fine old service of plate, daily insulted by a 
réchauffé of a dinner—bad the first day, and horrible in repetition ;—and 
a levy of flaunting liveries at the sideboard, hung upon stable-boys and 
plough-boys, who dip their aiguillettes into your soup, and hiss while 
they are rubbing down a plate.” 

‘ « Our party at Mordaunt was so pleasant that we had little leisure to 
enter into the details of the servants’ hall—besides we were satisfied, that 
if there were any ill-natured observations to be made, we should hear them 
from you, Nancy, on our return.” 

‘« Me! my dear Chatty!—Pray do not imagine that I presume to 
know, or guess, or dream, what things are done or said among such gran- 
diosities as la famille Mordaunt. Oh no, my dear!—lI belong to a vile, 
vulgar, obsolete school of people, who are content to eat their own unso- 
phisticated roast mutton, and to associate with those of their own rank 
and condition. We are so unfortunate as to know nothing of your Lady 
C.’s, or Sir William de Hautevilles, and so tasteless as to care as little ; 
a want of ambition which preserves us from all those rubs and mortifica- 
tions that pride is heir to. Your Lady Julianas, would as soon think of 
putting up their impertinent /orgnettes at us, as at the flies, and gnats, and 
worms, with whom they obligingly class such obscurities as you and I ; 
—every calamity, you know, has its beau cdté.” 

« « By the way, mamma,” said Charlotte, somewhat injudiciously, “ my 
brother and sister dine to-morrow at C. Priory ;—I hope Jane will not 
fatigue herself.—She is enchanted with Lady Juliana.” 

‘« Poor thing !” exclaimed Mrs Willis Clinton, who had been taking 
a moment's breath ; “ it must be so flattering to her to find herself spoken 
to, and noticed, like other people ;—she used to run about at home like a 
hunted hare. At the time of her sister Lady Willersdale’s marriage,— 
who ran away afterwards, you know,—six weeks afterwards,—with 
Colonel Seymour of the Guards, they locked up ‘poor Jane’ in the 
school-room that she might not commit suicide with the wedding-cake.”’ 

It is allowed that the work of a female pen cannot claim from 
the reviewer that deferential civility to which the authoress is 
always personally entitled; and we have accordingly censured 
freely and unsparingly whatever seemed objectionable in the 
style and tendency of this novel. Had we observed any other 
faults, we would have noticed them also. Our objections have 
been few; not because we wished to be indulgent, but because 
we saw little to which it was necessary to object. We therefore 
hope that, in spite of our censures, it will be collected from the 
tenor of our remarks, that we have on the whole been much 
pleased with this production, and consider it as an agreeable ad- 
dition to the light and amusing literature of the day. 
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Art. VII.— The First Book of the Iliad ; the Parting of Hector 
and Andromache ; and the Shield of Achilles: Specimens of a 
New Version of Homer. By Witt1aM Sotuesy. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1830. 


Ho™=® has never yet been translated into English. On the 

merit of the two latest and principal attempts, by Pope and 
Cowper, there can be no great diversity of opinion. Scarcely a 
particle of breath divine inspires the blank and frigid version of 
the latter. He is more correct than Pope in giving the mere 
sense of the original, but to its tone and spirit he is, in a differ- 
ent manner, equally unfaithful. By throwing off the so called 
fetters of rhyme, he seems to have gained only an accession of 
awkwardness and inability to move; and in the act itself there 
was a fatal error. It is all that the charm of ‘rhyme can do, to 
supply the want of that mellifluous harmony, which fascinates 
even schoolboy ears, in the unwearied and unwearying flow of 
the most magnificent, but alas ! the most wn- English, hexameter. 
Had Cowper, in abandoning rhyme, acquired somewhat of the 
epic copiousness and freedom of expression, it would still have 
been hard to forgive his transgressions against harmony ; for ‘ of 
‘ all the miserable versification in blank verse,’ says the gentle 
Wakefield, speaking not unjustly of this performance, ‘ that is 
‘ the most miserable I have yet seen :—I remember the begin- 
‘ ning of Odyssey X. to be the most calamitous specimen of want 
‘ of ear that ever came under my notice.’ 

Pope’s Homer, on the other hand, is by that title perfectly de- 
scribed. It is certainly not Homer’s Homer. We read it, in 
boyhood, for the adventures and the resounding strain; we re- 
turn to it, in maturity, as a treasure of glowing thought and 
gorgeous diction: but no one must look there for a true image of 
the bard of Troy. Not to mention the numerous and puerile mis- 
takes of meaning, the whole tendency and texture of the compo- 
sition are essentially un-Homeric. What a perpetual effort to dis- 
cover in the ancient poet prettinesses which did not, and could 
not, exist in his poetry! It is the perverted labour of a refined 
and ingenious mind, taking Homer for one of its own class. The 
errors of Pope’s version result not so much from a shallow taste, 
or from deficient power, as partly from want of scholarship, and 
still more from a bent of genius at total variance with that of the 
old epic minstrels. Though immensely superior to most of the 
Alexandrian writers, Pope was, perhaps unconsciously, of the 
Alexandrian school. A literal re-translation of his Homer into 

Greek would not be the least like the Iliad, but it would fre- 
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quently resemble the Hero and Leander of the pseudo-Muszeus. 
Of all the British poets, the two most Homeric in spirit, however 
different in style, both from the Grecian bard and from each other, 
are Shakspeare and Scott ; but Chaucer, behind all three in fancy 
and invention, comes nearest to Homer in manner and expres- 
sion. He might have given an English Homer, in which the 
few, who would in the present day have read it, would have re- 
cognised the character and bearing of the great original. 

In delivering his rule for a narrator, Chaucer has at least pre- 
scribed a law equally incumbent upon all who aspire to trans- 
late the Homeric poems :— 

¢ Whoso shall telle a tale after a man, 

He moste reherse as neigh as ever he can, 

Everich word, if it be in his charge, 

All speke he never so rudely and so large.’* 
For, according to the just observation of Wieland, quoted with 
applause by Schlegel, + * the first great law for the inter- 
‘ pretation of Homer is ¢ruth.’ The poetry of Homer is not to 
be regarded merely as the overflowing of an exuberant fancy ; 
nor is the personal genius of the author alone to be admired in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. He is, to us at least, the representative 
of his Age; and those, whose imaginations clothe him in a fo- 
reign garb, falsify not an individual, but an universal, character. 
Hence, he who would comprehend Homer, must begin by attempt- 
ing to understand the heroic age. But to do this aright, requires 
more knowledge and labour than the majority even of scholars 
are inclined to bestow. The very facility of attaining a super- 
ficial acquaintance with his meaning, prevents them from search- 
ing more profoundly, and prying with the necessary closeness, 
into the whole depth and power of his descriptions and expres- 
sion. From this cause it arises that some peruse his works with 
little real satisfaction, or look back upon their previous knowledge 
of them, as upon a vague and monotonous picture of coarse man- 
ners, delineated in a style, of which the simplicity approaches to 
rudeness,—so that we have not been startled at hearing a very 
elegant, if not a learned, critic assert, that he would rather have 
been the author of a popular modern novel than of the Iliad. 

The custom, too, of making Homer a school-book, though a de- 


* Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

+ In his review of Voss’s translation. With many of the views of this 
eminent critic, the text will show that we cordially agree; and he will 
likewise supply us with a few examples from the German version, which 
may serve to strengthen, or to illustrate, our remarks upon the English 
translations. 
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cisive mark of the highest reputation, is, like the fashion of turn- 
ing the effigies of heroes into sign-posts, not particularly favour- 
able to the subject of the compliment. From a very youthful 
student it is absurd to expect that degree of historical, of philo- 
sophie, and of philological attainment, which the exact interpre- 
tation of Homer would demand. His poetry, one of the best of 
all subjects for academic prelection, is thus essentially unfit for 
mere elementary instructions. Even the structure of his lan- 
guage, and the relation in which it stands to the other forms of 
the Greek tongue, produce this unfitness.* A loose and inac- 
curate conception of this dialect, as well as of the heroic age and 
manners, once formed, is most hard to be removed or rectified. 
We have heard the great Hermann, the first Grecian of the pre- 
sent day, declare, that he long felt the mischievous results of 
having commenced his classical studies with Homer. At a riper 
age, however, returning to the Tale of Troy, at that sacred 
fountain he drank fire—there he imbibed that imaginative ar- 
dour, which, combined with indefatigable industry, has made 
him the prince of living commentators,—one, in whose explana- 
tions of the ancient poets we know not which quality to admire 
the most—his erudition or his genius. 

The latter part of Hermann’s example is to be imitated by 
those who would know Homer as he is; though, after every 
effort, we must sometimes remain doubtful of the full attainment 
of this knowledge. The grammatical portion of the interpreta- 
tion, arduous as it occasionally is, constitutes the least difficulty. 
But, by the double relation of his words, outwardly to objects 
of which we have, in many instances, no absolute conception, 
and inwardly to a circle of ideas, and a mode of viewing things, 
widely distant from our own, we are exposed to manifold self- 


* The Greek grammar of Frederick Thiersch, of which a translation by 
Professor Sandford, with the addition of his own comments, has recently 
been published, will at once evince the propriety of studying the Ho- 
meric language more critically than is commonly attempted, and supply 
the best aid for doing so. For acquiring a competent knowledge of the 
heroic times, we would earnestly recommend that portion of Heeren’s Poli. 
tical History of Greece, which relates to this topic. Considerable assist- 
ance may be derived, likewise, from an excellent little work by Mr Henry 
Coleridge, entitled ‘ Introductions to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets.’ 
Of the last mentioned author we may say, without assenting to all his 
views, that his acuteness, vivacity, and elegance, are worthy of high com- 
mendation. His work, however, as the title declares, is merely intro- 
ductory. A complete and critical history of Greek Poetry is still a de- 
sideratum, and one which we hope that the taste and learning of our own 
day, and our own country, may supply. 
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delusions. How easily, for example, do we transfer somewhat 
of our later philosophic refinement to a language wanting in 
definite expressions of mental phenomena—a language that de- 
fines and compounds chiefly according to physical perceptions ! 
The medium of speech is always to a certain extent deceitful, 
since, in the progress of human culture, the thing signified often 
undergoes great changes, while the sign continues the same. 
Hence how many there are, who, according to Locke’s observa- 
tion, ‘ when they would think on things, fix their thoughts only 
‘upon words ;’ and, if they cannot even precisely understand 
those words, what do they resemble but that prince of Gentoo 
philosophers, who sat for forty years, with his eyes fixed upon 
a wall, thinking upon—nothing / But upon the fullest and most 
just sense of words and propositions, as the understanding re- 
ceives them, the impression which a poetical description should 
make, does not entirely depend. Partly through the living 
breath of elocution and of melody, and still more through the 
thousand shades of indication, superinduced by custom and con- 
vention to the positive meaning of words and phrases—and of so 
subtle an essence that they evaporate in the process of transfu- 
sion—poetry, and especially the poetry of nature, which pre- 
cedes the fine art, properly so called, appeals to the whole sensi- 
bilities of man. Now, it is only in a vernacular tongue that the 
hearer can at once and perfectly comprehend this appeal. Ina 
foreign, and sometimes even in a dead tongue, we can achieve a 
partial comprehension of it by comparing the different uses of 
the tongue in common life, in familiar and in elevated prose, and 
in the various kinds of poetry. But for Homer we have not the 
elements of such a comparison ; since his poetry, with the single 
exception of Hesiod’s, stands alone in the age that gave it birth. 
We are much in the dark as to the real nature of the speech of 
common life at the time, and in the region where this poetry 
arose: there was then no written prose, and, as far as we can 
determine, only one kind of poetry. We may conjecture, in- 
deed, with Schlegel and Payne Knight, that the speech of the 
Muses, or of their poetic representatives, was not very different 
from that of ordinary mortals—just as the mythic world, the 
source of poetry, then lay very near the real,—and so far may 
enter into the general tenor of its meaning ; but in single words 
or phrases it is too often difficult to say how much is ornament, 
and how much sheer necessity—what is the soaring flight of 
fancy, and what the bare expression of truth. 

From our imperfect knowledge, in many respects, of the arts 
and outward circumstances of the heroic age, it is difficult for a 
translator of Homer to choose proper terms for a number of ex- 
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ternal objects—for the implements of agriculture, manufacture, 
war, cookery—for human inventions and institutions. And a 
mistaken fastidiousness greatly increases the difficulty. The 
word cxiteov, for example, is not faithfully represented by 
‘ sceptre ;’ the word which Mr Sotheby, (except, indeed, in 
rendering =. v. 557., where the absurdity of that term would be 
glaring,) after Pope, has employed. This is a term which raises 
ideas of state and splendour, ‘ the attribute of awe and majesty ;’ 
but the cxizeov, despite its *‘ golden studs,’ was nothing but a 
staff—an emblem of sovereignty indeed, but not for mere osten- 
tation—showing ‘ the force of temporal power’ by being laid 
with right good-will upon the backs of the subjects: cuadé a 
aiuaroecoa weta@eevov éévravéorm. On the other hand, as Schlegel 
has observed, we should sometimes err by adopting too homely 
an expression. Thus ‘ palace’ is by no means too pompous for 
oixos, When applied to the habitation of monarchs, The discove- 
ries of modern travellers have made it manifest that kings’ 
houses were really palaces even in those distant times. Still 
stand the walls of Tiryns, which supplied Homer with an epi- 
thet, and are praised by Pausanias as a wonder of antiquity,—and 
the ruins of Argos and Mycenz. The treasury of Atreus, once 
erroneously taken for a place of interment, is nearly uninjured ; 
and the prince, who built such a receptacle for his wealth, must 
have had a dwelling in proportion. According to Dodwell, the 
treasury of Orchomenos, of which the remains, though slen- 
der, are sufficient to show the plan, was built of marble, which 
must have been brought thither from a distance. Hence éeoroio 
ago, in the account of Priam’s residence, may be rendered, 
‘ polished marble.’ But the fault of misplaced grandiloquence 
is far more common than that of too humble translation. The 
word tauin has been the cause of much uneasiness to Pope. At 
one time he sinks it in the loose expression of ‘ attendant train ;’ 
at another, the yum tauin of the Odyssey is converted, at the ex- 
pense of a false quantity, into ‘ the wise Euryclea.’ Voss, in 
his German version, has properly admitted Schaffnerin, ‘ she- 
‘ steward,’ which, simple as it is, conveys the true force of the 
original. Mr Sotheby hardly satisfies us by converting Hector’s 
étenen tTauin into * the guardian of his house.’ 

It is a curious fact that the desire to embellish, here alluded 
to, and the want of rigid accuracy, have injured some of the 
finest illustrations, as well as most of the versions, of the Homeric 
poems. The designs of Flaxman, which do great credit to Bri- 
tish art, are at the same time not uniformly faithful to the scenes 
from Homer, which they are meant to pourtray. Out of thirty- 
nine compositions from the Iliad, twelve are faulty in this respect, 
—that is, they have some error of attitude, costume, expression, 
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or grouping, resulting solely from a neglect of the original text. 
In these instances Flaxman has illustrated Pope, but has not 
illustrated Homer. 

Again, even were it easier than it is to forget the discoveries 
and improvements, so familiar to us, which were in Homer’s time 
still unknown, it would nevertheless be difficult to find exact 
terms for those with which he was actually acquainted. Thus 
what, says Schlegel, are we to do with the é&uores of the poet? 
These are not the express edicts of authority, but only such 
things as are determined by custom and by reason—of which the 
177th line of the 19th Iliad will furnish a very decided, though 
a ludicrous proof—yet if not by ‘ laws,’ or ‘ law,’ as Pope, 
Cowper, and Mr Sotheby, have rendered it, how is the word to 
be rendered? Many similar difficulties in the case of single 
words might be adduced. The goguiyé or xibagis (for we side with 
those who consider the two to be identical) of Homer, if its 
construction be rightly described in the hymn to Mercury, was 
something very different from a modern harp or lyre, and yet 
harp and lyre are the words which we must use in translation. 

But to still greater embarrassment is the translator reduced 
by those Homeric expressions, which refer to the province of 
manners. The plain expressions of sound, but crude simplicity, 
not yet moulded by conventional rules, although susceptible of 
the highest improvement, are essentially distinct from fast-rooted 
barbarism, and the coarseness of manners which pertains to that 
condition ; yet when we would transplant such expressions, un- 
mitigated, into a refined language, over which politeness has 
already extended its despotic sway, we expose them to be easily 
mistaken for barbarism. In this respect, almost every translator 
has refined too much. Thus even Voss will not permit Achilles, 
in Iliad A. 159, to call Agamemnon dog-faced (xvaxa), but merely 
schandbarer: § ungrateful’ is the version of Pope ; Cowper’s 
‘ shameless wolf’ and ‘ face of flint’ are only approximations ; 
and why does Mr Sotheby content himself with ‘ vile wretch,’ 
as equivalent to xwaza, while he renders xvvis oumat’ Exwv, xpadiny 
0° éaagow so much more plainly, ‘ dog in eye, but hind in heart’ 
—a characteristic passage, foolishly rejected by Zenodotus after 
the prudish condemnation of Plato. In the same way, although 
Helen, the honest judge of her own demerits, twice calls herself 
‘ she-dog’ in one speech, Il. Z. 344, 356, Voss has not the heart 
to make her worse than ‘ schnéde,’ vile, and ‘ schindlich,’ scan- 
dalous : Cowper gives us ‘ hateful’ and ‘ worthless ;’ and we quite 
lose the Greek in Pope’s 

—— ‘ if the guilty dame 

a That caused these woes, deserve a sister's name,’ 

an 
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‘ The Gods have link’d our miserable doom, 

Our present woe, and infamy to come.’ 
The downright Sewouévy of Vulcan’s expostulation with Juno, Il. 
A. 588, wherein he alludes, without any ambiguity, to blows 
which Zev; may inflict upon his consort, however disgusting to 
Plato, should not have been softened by Voss into * wann er 
‘dich straft,’ when he punishes thee : Cowper dilutes it into ‘ I see 
‘thy punishment ;’ even Mr Sotheby into ‘ lest I behold thee 


‘shamed ;’ but, strange to say, Pope is somewhat more signifi- 
cant :— 





‘if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend.’ 
To be sure, this treatment does seem too humiliating for the 
Rodmis wotue “Hon, if we are to translate that phrase, with Voss, 
‘ die hoheit-blickende,’ the grandeur-glancing, or with Pope, 
—— ‘ the goddess of the skies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majestic eyes, — 

although the latter is really more faithful than usual in thus ren- 
dering fois. Mr Sotheby blinks this epithet altogether, and 
gives ‘awful’ for wérua. But, after all, is ov-eyed too rude? 
The Arabian poet, in like manner, compares the eyes of his mis- 
tress to those of a four-footed beast. The German compound 
hoheit-blickende is very sonorous ; but it says more than the two 
words for which it stands. For even a slave is called foams in 
Iliad T. 144, where the ‘ herschendes blickes,’ lordly-eyed, of 
Voss, is absurd, the ‘Clymene the fair’ of Cowper is vague, and 
the simple ‘ Clymene’ of Pope is inadequate; and, as to métua, 
Tlomer is not niggardly in the use of it—nor is there any reason 
that he should be, if Schlegel be correct in his explanation of 
that word. [Idt appears to be properly a substantive. The 
title of Diana, zéra énpav, and the fact that it appears only in the 
feminine, and generally as an adjunct of feminine proper names, 
seem to intimate as much. Perhaps, then, it is merely the fe- 
minine form of oc, formerly z0ris, (¢ having so frequently, in 
Homeric and Ionic, displaced an original +): xéo, ‘ husband,’ 
or ‘ master,’ (compare the Latin potis,) aérua, ‘ wife,’ or § mis- 
* tress of the house.’ The truth of this supposition is almost de- 
monstrated by parallel words in the Sanscrit, in which Patis 
signifies master,’ ‘husband,’ and Patni, ‘ wife.’ In the lan- 
guage of Homer, zérvua is never the title of unmarried ladies ; it 
is given, indeed, to maiden goddesses, but seemingly only by a 
license of courtesy ; just asthe brevet rank of Mistress is assumed, 
among ourselves, by respectable females, whose years forbid the 
hope of obtaining it in a regular manner. 

The fear of tautological expression is another well-known ob- 
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stacle with which the translator of Homer has to struggle. The 
best way is at once to recognise the existence of a bold and hearty 
pleonasm, well suited to the age both of the poet and of his he- 
roes, and to render it faithfully and freely. Schlegel cites the 
strong example of dnavtepan yuvaixes, frequently recurring, and which 
is really quite as tautological as the famous vexiwy xatatebvewtov b 
which Homer ‘ thrice slew the slain.’ Here and there, as for 
instance in Odyss. O. 421, where Pope’s version runs, ‘ for love 
‘ deceives the best of womankind,’ it may do to translate this 
phrase by ‘ weak’ or ‘ tender women ;’ but how would this serve 
for the Luyxas yuvaixdy Onrvrepdov in Odyss. A. 384, where tenderness 
of corporeal frame is, of course, as much out of the question, as 
mental refinement or imbecility are foreign, both in thought and 
expression, to Homer ? We must consent, in such a case, either 
to merge the epithet altogether in translation, or to take ‘ female 
‘women,’ without regarding the ludicrous sound which it has in 
our ears—justified, as it happens to be, by the authority of some 
of Europe’s sweetest minstrels: for * weibliche Frauen,’ which is 
just ‘ female women,’ was a common salutation from the Min- 
nesingers to the subjects of their lays, and appears in many of 
their most passionate productions. Another very frequent pleo- 
nasm is found in the verses which conclude with xara Qpéva xa 
xata 6vuov. Such superfluity not only suits the infancy of the an- 
cient world, but, in the description of what goes on in the soul, 
is admirably appropriate: since the ancients thought that, with 
regard to these matters, they could not make expression too em- 
phatic. He whom it offends to hear ‘ in the breast and heart,’ 
‘in the mind and breast,’ ‘ in the soul and mind,’ is not yet ina 
condition to enjoy Homer. 

Nowhere, as has been well observed, do we see more clearly 
how close Homer, or rather his age, kept to the perceptions of 
sense, than in his puerile notions of the human soul. The phi- 
losophic parable which describes the soul, in individuals, as 
gradually rising, with the progress of years, from the foot to the 
head, may be applied to whole communities. With those wor- 
thy islanders of the South Seas, who call thoughts ‘ words in 
‘ the belly,’ she is still low down. In Homer, likewise, we can- 
not trace her as yet established in the head ; with him, her pro- 
per habitation is the breast. Moreover, the limits of the different 
powers of the soul are perpetually violated; the operations of 
the understanding are equally ascribed to the will; and this 
again is confounded with the animal life,—so tangible a thing, 
that it is torn out together with the spear, from a wound in the 
breast. In the interpretation of such passages, it is very diffi- 
cult to banish our notions of spirituality ; yet it is not impossi- 
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ble, since with us also corporeal representations of invisible 
essences are not extinct in common language. Even in this 
respect, however, some distinctions must be drawn. Thus, 
though ‘ heart,’ corporeally understood, is used by Homer for 
the whole inward man, we must not identify this conception 
with our own metaphorical use of the term, certainly not with 
that use of it which prevails, toa sickening extreme, in the lan- 
guage of romance. It is observable, that to beasts likewise, the 
old poet ascribes the same sort of 4yucs as to men—one proof of 
that close relationship, in which those of the heroic age lived 
on the one hand with animal natures, as they were supposed to 
live on the other with divine—and yet it has a comical emphasis 
to talk, as Voss does, of the ‘ Geist,’ spirit, of the two lambs in 
the third Iliad, éyuot devouévous: Pope’s * vital spirit’ is improved 
by the epithet; but Cowper’s ‘ ebbing /ife forsook them soon,’ 
is the best version of the phrase. Voss has used Geist again, 
where the effect of drawing the lance from the wounded Sar- 
pedon’s thigh is described in the fifth Hiad—tiv 2 tame uxn— 
Cowper gives ‘ lifeless languor’—Pope, 


‘ The fainting soul stood ready wing’d for flight, 
And o’er his eyeballs swam the shades of night ;— 


but spirit, soul, and even life, are too strong for Juxx, which 
means, in this passage, nothing more than breath. On this to- 
pic it is curious to observe how Homer has helped himself out, 
when he has to speak of the imagination. avracia is no word 
of his vocabulary ; yet the faculty of calling up in the mind the 
images of absent things, was, of course, no stranger to his ex- 
perience, and by a most picturesque and faithful expression he 
describes it: dacouévos watég’ écbadv evi Qeeciv. 

As to the use of epithets by Homer—a subject of much discus- 
sion—we consider Schlegel right in condemning both those 
who conceive them to be merely ¢itulary, and one of his country- 
men, who asserts that Homer would gain, for the modern reader, 
by rejecting them, or by substituting other adjuncts in their 
room. Modern taste must not be flattered by such a departure 
from the truth of the original; and the reader, who would find 
Homer benefited by the change, is not yet fit to feel his poetry. 
To the character of this poetry the epithets essentially belong. 
How well do they harmonize with that fond and friendly view 
of things, which inspires our own minds in the perusal, and 
which makes us go along with the poet in attaching some eu- 
phonious adjunct to every object, however small and insignifi- 
cant! It needs no sagacity to discern that the Homeric epithets, 
in the mouth of a speaker, are often very undramatic: but this 
merely shows that the éruth of the dialogue was made subordi- 
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nate to the harmony of the epic tone. Homer is indeed a high- 
ly dramatic author. Aristotle traces, in his works, the develope- 
ment of the dramatic principles; and Plato scruples not to call 
him the Father of Tragedy ; yet we must not urge this notion 
too far in Homeric criticism. Representation by song, to which 
poetry was originally devoted, and which the poetry of Homer 
is, did not, however, in his day, as yet attempt any theatrical 
deception, in the proper sense of the term; and it will not do, 
therefore, to sacrifice the epithets in translation, merely for the 
sake of giving a more dramatic spirit to the composition. Nor, 
on the other hand, are the epithets to be considered as only ¢itu- 
lary. Even when they do not mark any striking peculiarity— 
although in that case they have not the emphasis, which would 
divert the mind from the chief object, nay, by reason of their 
perpetual recurrence, could not have such emphasis—still, the 
poetical propriety, which distributed and assigned these epithets, 
is very different from that conventional mode, to which titles 
owe their origin: and what has the empty formality of titles in 
common with that rich and beautiful superfluousness which, in 
the Homeric epithets, charms the imagination while it delights 
the ear? There is one license, however, in the interpretation of 
these adjuncts, that may not unreasonably be allowed :—when 
the literal version would be hard or inconvenient, we may take 
a more simple term of like significance. Thus, if ¢ well-throned,’ 
or ‘ golden-throned,’ displease for éi/égovos, we may render éi/govov 
"Ha * the golden dawn ;’ if * beauty-cheek’d’ be too harsh a com- 
pound for xaru7raenos, we may admit ‘rosy’ as a substitute—this 
at least is better than, with Pope and Mr Sotheby, to slur over 
a descriptive word, in such vague expressions as ‘ the matchless,’ 
* the fair,’ or even to amplify it, as the latter has done in his 
version of Iliad A. 323, 369, into * in all the bloom of charms,’ 
and, ‘ robed in her beauty’s bloom.’ We should prefer rosy also, 
for the translation of fododxtuacs, (as Pope, indeed, has done in 
rendering Il. A. 477,) to ‘ rosy-finger’d,’ a compound which has 
established itself in our tongue, rather, we suspect, than in our 
imaginations. With the dgyvgorstz, which belongs to Thetis in 
Iliad A, 556, ‘ snowy-footed’ would agree better than the more 
literal ‘silver-footed queen’ of Pope; though it is a capital error 
of Mr Sotheby to omit entirely an epithet so forcible in the 
mouth of the jealous wife of Jove. In the same way, if ‘ crook- 
‘ ed-counselling’ sound strange for ayxvacuntns, there can be no 
harm in the substitution of ‘ close-contriving.” Only we must 
not let a picturesque expression be lost in the mere wantonness 
of change. The Latin translator who renders xcgudaionos by 
‘ pugnam expedite ciens,’ is as much guilty of positive destruc- 
tion as Mr Sotheby, who expunges the epithet, But the * p/umne- 
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‘ waving Hector’ conjures up a picture of beauty amid the hor- 
rors of war. We see the hero of a hundred fights towering 
amid the thick of battle, his crest the rallying point for his 
country’s warriors, and still the star of safety and of hope to 
Troy. 

The views of Homeric translation, which we have here endea- 
voured to develope,—and many other kindred principles might 
be established, had we more space for the subject,—have not been 
throughout adhered to by any translator of the Homeric poems ; 
incomparably more so, however, in the German than in the 
English tongue. For the translation of the Greek epic, the 
Germans have not only the obvious advantage of a hexameter 
naturalized in their language, and a power of combining words 
almost unknown to the modern tongues derived from the Latin, 
and indeed to the Latin itself; but moreover, the admirable 
writer, already often alluded to, justly claims for his country- 
men a promptness and flexibility of mental character, which 
easily penetrates and adopts the modes of thinking, feeling, and 
expression, proper to other nations. In many particulars of 
their diction, the truth of this remark is apparent; and it is 
thus that they put themselves into the situation of the ancients 
more readily than other moderns, who almost always Jook upon 
antiquity through the spectacles of their own peculiarities. The 
boast of Klopstock, that, were Homer lost, he might be 7e- Grecised 
out of the German versions, will not seem altogether hyperboli- 
cal to those who are acquainted with them. Shall we ever have 
grounds for the same vaunt with regard to an English trans- 
lation ? 

Mr Sotheby, in his specimens, has at least excelled his Eng- 
lish predecessors in some of the qualities most essential to the 
able execution of his task. Compared with Pope, with whose 
version these Specimens are most likely to be put in competition, 
he is vastly superior in terseness and truth. Of his greater 
closeness to the original, it is no slight proof, that he has con- 
trived to give the 611 verses of the first Iliad in 680 lines ; where- 
as Pope, though sometimes omitting material parts of the Greek, 
has diluted the rest into 781 lines. This compression, in Mr 
Sotheby’s style, however, is purchased at the expense of many 
of the Homeric epithets, and occasionally at a sad cost of force 
or of tenderness. There is great poverty, for instance, in the 
simple announcement, 

‘Came with her infant on the nurse’s breast,’ 
for those most expressive lines of the sixth book, 
cepece O° eePimroros xisv aT 
Tait’ tai xormey exour aTare Deore, vimroy eeu Tals. 
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For the emphatic assurances of Pallas (Il. A. 212,) 


we are presented with, 


*20 vee Legew, ro de woud rere Aecmivoy torres 
Kai Wore TOs Tels Tocce mage eTOeT as cry rode Oiigae 
“Y Besos eivence Thos cVO | loyte, weibco nyciy® 


‘ Gifts, tenfold gifts, this outrage shall repay : 
I, Pallas, speak it; hearken—and obey,’ 


The characteristic threat of Achilles, in the same book (II. A, 


300,) 


Tivo arrov é pos ion box meget yni " paracivny 
Toy otm ay Ts Pégoss ey aay ae HOV TOS iusto, 

Ei J aye feny, meignrds, bya yoocs nal 0606" 
AiVd ros cies xtrasvoy tgwnoss mel dougi* 


loses much of its personality and vigour when rendered, 


‘ What treasures yet within my ship remain, 
None, from this arm reluctant, none shall gain. 
Try, if thou dare, that Greece be taught to fear, 
When thy dark blood reeks on Pelides’ spear.’ 


Here and there, too, we are startled by an abruptness in the 
narrative, very dissimilar to that easy and continuous flow which 
charms in Homer, as it does in the first and best Greek prose 


of his inimitable imitator, the delicious Herodotus. Yet the fol- 


lowing lines, from Il. A. 43, 172, 428, will show well, in differ- 
ent styles, how near the English heroic couplet may be brought, 
without injuring the sense, to the Homeric hexameter; the 
length of the latter consisting so much of those tuneful inflec- 
tions—‘ in many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out’— 
that the brief forms of the English vocables compensate for the 
narrower limits of the verse : 


¢ Thus Chryses pray’d: his pray’r Apollo heard, 
And heavenly vengeance kindled at the word. 
He, from Olympus’ brow, in fury bore 

His bow and quiver’s death-denouncing store. 
The arrows, rattling round his viewless flight, 
Clang d, as the god descended dark as night. 
Then Phebus staid, and from the fleet apart 
Launch’d on the host the inevitable dart, 

And ever as he wing’d the shaft below, 

Dire was the twanging of the silver bow. 
Mules and swift dogs first fell, then far around 
Man felt the god’s immedicable wound. 

Corse lay on corse, to fire succeeded fire, 

As death unwearied fed the funeral pyre. 

Nine days the arrows of destruction flew, 

And Phebus, unassuaged, their numbers slew ; 
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But Peleus’ son, the tenth revolving day, 
Summon’d the council where the navy lay. 
So Juno will’d, who mourn’d, untimely siain, 
The Grecians dying on the tainted plain. 

The council met, and, ’mid the public woes, 
First from his seat Achilles stern uprose.’ 


‘ Fly—Agamemnon answer’d,—speed thy flight, 
Since such thy wavering mind, avoid my sight. 

I press thee not to stay ; on IJlion’s plain 

Here, honouring me, the host and Jove remain. 
Hence, thou of monarchs most my hate and scorn, 
Hence, man of blood, for brawls and slaughter born. 
Vaunt not thy might: to thee that might was given : 
Ascribe the glory | to the King of heaven. 

Thou, with thy troop, thy vessels, hence, away— 
At Phthia bid thy Myrmidons obey. 

Thy flight I reck not: seek thy native shore ; 
Rage, if thou wilt, the more—lI scorn thee more. 
Know, since Apollo claims my great reward, 

My bark shall bear the maid, my warriors guard : 
And thus, from forth thy tent, in all her charms, 
I—I will force Briseis from thy arms; 

So dread my pow’r, and none hereafter dare 

My will oppose, or with their king compare.’ 


‘ She spake, and left the Chief, by passion moved, 

Lone and disconsolate for her he loved, 

Forced from his arms. Meantime Ulysses bore 

The hallow’d hecatomb to Chrysa’s shore. 

In the deep port, untroubled by the gale, 

They stow’d within the bark the gather'd sail, 

Loosed with its tackle, swiftly lower'd the mast, 

Row’d to the harbour, and their anchors cast. 

Forth came the crew, and pass’d along the main, 

Forth led the victims to Apollo's fane, 

Forth came Chryseis, whom to Chryses’ arms 

The Chief restored in all her virgin charms, 

And o’er the altar spake—From Grecia’s king 

To thee, time-honour’d priest, thy child I bring: 

And lo! the hecatomb, the gift of Greece : 

So may thy god's wide-wasting vengeance cease,’ 

The famous nod of Jupiter is given with considerable energy :—~ 

‘ He spake, and fully to confirm his vow, 
Bow’'d the dark terror of his awful brow, 
Around his front th’ ambrosial ringlets flow’d, 


And all Olympus reel'd beneath the god ;’ 


but that wonderful passage was never perfectly translated, ex- 
cept into sculpture, by the chisel of Phidias, 
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Mr Sotheby has suffered a few Ovidian touches to mar the 
general fidelity of his adherence to the original. Thus, we ob- 
ject to the additions in the following couplets :— 


‘ When first to Grecia’s fleet aged Chryses came, 
To free his daughter from the yoke of shame.’ 

‘ In silence went, till, wrung from deep despair, 
Burst on Apollo’s ear his votary’s pray’r.’ 

¢ Such was the seer who felt his nation’s woes, 
Long'd to relieve, yet trembled to disclose.’ 


The examples are not glaring, and have nothing in them that 
approaches the enormities of Pope; but on this subject we are 
disposed to be even hypercritical. Every such embellishment 
materially impairs the golden simplicity of Homer. A beauty 
of Nature’s ‘ own sweet and cunning hand’ looks into the jug- 
gler’s glass, and is reflected by the languid graces of a fashion- 
able belle. 

In like manner, although the present translator is infinitely 
superior to Pope in giving the right meaning of his author— 
(there is, indeed, just the difference between good scholarship 
and the total want of it)—we detect an occasional slip. Ha- 
ving kept, it would seem, to the genuine lection of II. A. 122, 
"Argeidn nidiote, Qiroxteavitate mwa, instead of xégdicte, rashly pro- 
posed by Bentley, why does he convert the imperial title—for 
xvdicte is nothing more—into a mental attribute ? 

‘ Thou, most—Achilles cried—the chiefs among, 
By lust of glory and of avarice stung.’ 

In Iliad ¥, 501, “Auda Pitobyy ei iorog: meigae trnécbar, he passes 
over éxi ictog, the two werds in which all the difficulty lies ; 
and, worst of all, he renders the well-known words of Iliad A, 
282, 

avrde tyaryt 
Aiccou’, "Aysrrie pesbiveey yorov, x. TA. 
according to the exploded error of those, who place the dative 
"Axiaaii under the direct government of Necouoi— 


‘be Nestor’s care 
To soothe the bulwark of our host by pray’r.’ 





Every sound interpreter, from Eustathius downwards, has con- 
sidered that Nestor, in these words, is only re-urging his exhort- 
ation to peace, with additional vehemence, upon Agamemnon. 
Among his specimens, Mr Sotheby bas given that miraculous 
picture—better than a thousand essays on the state of women 
in the heroic age—of the parting of Hector and Andromache. 
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He has here to contend with the most successful passage of 
Pope’s version, and though he meritoriously avoids the excess 
of ornament, conspicuous in this as well as in the other parts of 
that translation, we cannot say that he has rivalled Pope in ten- 
derness and sweetness. But he has his revenge in the shield of 
Achilles. It was precisely upon this ground—the most artifi- 
cial portion of the Iliad—that we expected to see the faithful 
and elegant translator of Oberon and the Georgics achieve a 
triumph. We shall extract the description of the last compart- 
ment, and we would beg of our readers to contrast it for them- 
selves with the loose and inaccurate version of the same lines 
which they will find in Pope. 


‘ Now on the shield a choir appear'd to move, 

Whose flying feet the tuneful labyrinth wove, 

Such as famed Diedalus, on Gnossus’ shore, 

For bright-hair’d Ariadne form’'d of yore. 

Youths and fair girls there hand in hand advanced, 
Timed to the song their step, and gaily danced. 

Round every maid light robes of linen flow’d, 

Round every youth a glossy tunic glow’d: 

Those wreathed with flowers, while from their partners hung 
Swords that all gold from belts of silver swung. 

Train’d by nice art each flexile limb to wind, 

Their twinkling feet the measured maze entwined, 

Fleet as the wheel whose use the potter tries, 

When, twirl’d beneath his hand, its axle flies. 

Now all at once their graceful ranks combine, 

Each ranged against the other, line with line. 

The crowd flock’d round, and, wond’ring as they view'd, 
Through every change the varying dance pursued ; 

The while two tumblers, as they led the song, 

Turn’d in the midst, and roll’d themselves along.’ 


Whether the last two lines of the original be spurious or not, 
they are here most exactly translated. 

It will be evident, from what we have said and quoted, that 
Mr Sotheby has united with a classical closeness of translation, 
considerable harmony of numbers. But we doubt whether it 
be possible for our language, in its modern state, to image out 
to English apprehensions the freshness and beauty of the Ho- 
meric style—the true fount in which to bathe, if we would re- 
cover the youth of the soul; and, unquestionably, no version, in 
any tongue, can ever approach that melody, unrivalled by the 
later bards of Greece herself—at once soothing and majestic as 
the music of those dark-blue waves which murmured in the ears 
of Homer, when his glorious eyes could behold them no more. 
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Art. VIIL.— Abstract of the Bill for Establishing Courts of Local 
Jurisdiction —Ordered by the House of Commons to be print- 
ed 2lst June, 1830. 


yyw memorable motion of Mr Brougham in February, 1828, 

upon the Reform of the Law, has at length been fol- 
lowed up in a condign manner. It first led to the important 
measure of the two Commissions, one upon judicial proceed- 
ings, the other upon the law of real property; and each of 
these has prepared already two elaborate, voluminous, and most 
valuable reports upon the subjects intrusted to their investiga- 
tion. Although Mr Brougham expressed himself to be extremely 
dissatisfied with the selection of Commissioners, by which those 
were placed on one commission whose promotion to the Bench 
was expected immediately; and by which Mr Humphreys, the 
man best qualified to aid the enquiry, was left out of the other 
list; yet he has uniformly done ample justice to the talents, the 
learning, and the firmness, mingled with discretion, which both 
the Commissions have so amply displayed in their proceedings ; 
and he has cordially supported all the propositions which they 
have made for reforming the law. Consistently with this view 
of their merit, he abstained for some time from proposing any 
measures of his own, lest he might interpose obstacles to their 
plans ; and this cautious and delicate, as well as judicious course, 
was, without any hesitation whatever, or without any shadow 
of truth, ascribed to a prejudice against law reform, that is, 
against his own measure; and pretty plain insinuations were 
flung out, that he had become estranged from the cause by am- 
bitious views, of a professional nature. He who had (as he in- 
dignantly exclaimed in Parliament) refused the highest judicial 
stations, and taken steps even to prevent the very office alluded 
to from being tendered to him by those who desired nothing 
better than his acceptance of it, was, by the mean jealousy of 
other reformers, charged with abandoning the question upon 
which his fame was to rest with future ages, for the purpose 
of paying court to the powers that be, with a view to his own 
promotion ! 

While such persons were thus venting their feeble spite, he 
was maturing the great measure, the outline of which forms the 
subject of the paper before us. We consider it as too important 
to be lightly passed over, and there is no better or fairer way of 
bringing the whole subject before the reader, than by first stating 
the nature of the evil, then the difficulties of the cure, and, lastly, 
the remedial measures now brought forward by Mr Brougham, 
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The all-important subject of Judicial Reform has, of late years, 
happily occupied the almost undivided attention of thinking men, 
in every part of the country. In Scotland, as well as in England, 
there exists the most lively interest in all that relates to matters 
of Jurisprudence. Every attempt to amend our laws upon sound 
principles, meets with favour and encouragement out of the legal 
profession, and more out of Parliament than within its precinct. 
The subject-matter, then, of our present remarks, will not readily 
be deemed either dry or trivial, by almost any class of readers 
in either part of the island. 

I. Tue Evit,—All the mischief and inconveniencies of an 
antiquated system, formed in different times, and adapted to an 
opposite state of things, but rigorously enforced and tenaciously 
adhered to when every other thing has undergone a change, are 
formed to impede and encumber the administration of justice in 
England. Let any one but take the pains to consider what was 
the state of society in the times of the Edwards and the Harrys, 
when the foundations of our legal polity were laid, and contrast 
that state with what we now see around us. The people were 
scantily dispersed over a country covered with forests, and yield- 
ing little return to the regular toil of the husbandman. They 
lived little in towns, unless when they chanced to be collected 
under the walls of some baron’s castle, whose protection they 
sought. They directed their lives to the chase, to plunder, to 
war, and a very little to agriculture. The towns had hardly 
any existence,—trade next to none,—manufactures absolutely 
none. The barons, or privileged class, lorded it over them as 
vassals, who were ready to follow their fortunes in a tumultuary 
war,—now against a foreign prince,—now against their own,— 
now with one another. In peace, those vassals were their idle 
and dissolute retainers, and shared the rude hospitality of their 
strongholds, in which law and subordination to the power of the 
state had as little place as sobriety or rational occupation. The 
most profound ignorance pervaded and darkened the land, only 
broken by the scanty and useless learning of the priests, who 
domineered over the minds of the superstitious multitude as 
absolutely as the barons did over their persons and property. 
The bulk of the people, indeed, were the chattels of those lay 
and spiritual lords, once held in property as their beasts, or 
arms, or tools, and latterly held with the land, and with it 
transferred like its fourfooted inhabitants. Almost every habit 
and practice, whether of business or indulgence, that now occu- 
pies the various ranks of the community, from the prince to the 
peasant, is the growth of later ages; most of the classes into 
which the people are divided, had in those early days no exists 
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ence; except one kind of. property, none of the things in which 
wealth now consists were then known, even by name; and that 
kind is used or enjoyed as differently as if it were not the same 
sort of possession. There is really no exaggeration in saying, 
that a native of one of the South-Sea Islands would be as much 
at home, if set down by the captain of a merchantman in Cheap- 
side, as would a baron or a woodman of the times of Edward 
the First, were he recalled to life by some magician’s wand, and 
awakened from his repose in the Temple Church, to hear in 
Fleet Street the blowing of the guard’s horn, or the puflings of 
the steam-boat ; and the click of the printing-press would cer- 
tainly scare a High-Priest from Timatave, less than it would the 
Beckets and Bigods who once ruled us by the breviary, and 
muttered the incantations of their superstitions under the clois- 
ters of their venerable abbeys. 

Now, it was for the society, the habits, the property, the rights 
of such remote ages, that the laws were framed. They were 
adapted to the pursuits, and regulated the disputes, of men in 
such an opposite state of society. Their provisions might all have 
been absolutely perfect for that purpose, and as entirely unsuited 
to the state of things in the present day. Can we wonder that 
there should be little chance of fair treatment for the poor, under 
a system controlled by those who held the common people in 
property, as they held their cattle? Can we expect the principles 
of laws, made when there was no wealth but the soil, to embrace 
the questions which arise between manufacturers and merchants? 
Can we marvel that the statutes made, or the rules of pro- 
cedure fashioned, before bills, or notes, or stocks, were known by 
name, should not extend their provisions to the claims arising 
upon these valuable subjects of commerce ? 

That the confusion which would arise from applying our old 
laws to our present condition and affairs, has been spared us, is 
only owing to the necessity under which lawyers, ever hostile 
to all change, have been placed, in spite of their very teeth, to 
new-model the law from time to time, in many essential par- 
ticulars. The country must have come to a downright stand- 
still but for this ; and it required no less imperious a necessity 
to produce the alterations. But still as much of the old and in- 
applicable matter is retained as was possible. The problem to 
be solved has always been, not how the community could be 
best fitted with laws suited to the circumstances of those who 
were to obey them, but how the community could go on with 
as little provision of new and fitting laws as possible. This 
minimum of change, that is to say, of improvement, and adapta- 
tion, and convenience, was always sought after, and generally 
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hit. The waggon had got over the edge of the road, and if left 
to itself, must stick fast or tumble headlong. Its drivers would 
by no means raise it and put it on the level again, but only 
poised it barely enough to let it slide on, without falling over. 

In the meantime, if the lawyers did not try to mend their 
system by reversing or adapting it, they were busy enough in 
adding to it parts which augmented its burden on the people. 
Those additions, and the changes that accompanied them, were 
contrived to increase their own gains, and suit their own conveni- 
ence. They were, in truth, very great alterations in the system, 
and they were, for the most part, alterations for the worse. The 
one which worked the most serious and extensive mischief, was 
the bringing all business away from the suitor’s doors, and thus 
adding to the delay, the vexation, and the cost of all proceed- 
ings. The simple proceedings of rude times were, in most re- 
spects, ill-adapted to the present refined state of society; but, 
in one particular, they were admirably suited to the exigences 
of the people, in all stages of refinement. They were formed 
upon the principle of domestic justice, so far as to assume, that 
the suitor came in contact with the judge, or at least was 
always near enough to have access to him. Hence, the judge 
resided in the district over which he was to distribute justice, 
and he was controlled by appeal to the superior judicatories, 
which, from time to time, also sent members of their own body 
round the kingdom. 

By the disuse of such local tribunals, and by a thousand ar- 
tifices and abuses which have crept into the administration of 
the system, the English have at length arrived at their present 
state,—nearly the worst in which any country can stand. They 
have all the defects, and inaccuracies, and irreconcilable in- 
congruities of a jurisprudence formed for a perfectly different 
people and country, partially and clumsily adapted to the altered 
state of things; and they have, moreover, all the mischief which 
could be inflicted upon them by the arts and industry of those 
whose interests could only be consulted by dropping almost all 
that the original constitution of the system had of good and na- 
tural, and by adding much of evil peculiar to our own times and 
country. The people suffer and the craft gains by the evils of 
both the old and the new order of things, without the advan- 
tages natural to either. 

To enumerate, even generally and superficially, the results of 
this, as they are every day experienced by the people, would be 
to perform, inadequately and feebly, a task upon which the learn- 
ing and the genius of Mr Bentham have been exhausted. To 
his master-hand we owe a picture, which, for depth of colouring 
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and vigour of design, has no match; it is the greatest service 
ever rendered to the country which he adorns, by any of her 
political philosophers; and its contemplation has produced, as 
sooner or later it was certain to produce, the resolute determi- 
nation of the ablest statesmen to clean out the Augean stable, 
whose recesses he has laid open, and upon whose accumulated 
nuisances his powerful hand has directed the river to roll. 

But, although we are far from intending to make any such 
recital of the evils, we may remind the reader of what has been 
said, and not denied, of the actual state of things. England, then, 
be it remembered, is a country, in which the first lawyers aver 
that no man but an idiot, or one who cares nothing for his own 
interest, would ever think of suing another for so small a sum 
as twenty, or even thirty pounds, in one kind of Court, and for 
so little as a hundred in another; and where, if he were called 
on to pay such a sum a second time, by a creditor, whose stampt 
receipt he had in his pocket, having paid it to the same creditor 
an hour before, he would at once pay the money rather than 
gain a suit commenced against him by defending it.—England 
is a country, where, if a man be knocked down with injury and 
insult, he has but one substantial means of redress, putting his 
antagonist to death, for which he will be punished, though not 
capitally.—England is a country, where, if a man’s character, 
or that of his wife, or his child, be slandered daily for a year, he 
cannot, without risking the bread he and they have to eat, have 
any remedy but assassinating the supposed defamer.—England 
is a country, where no secure conveyance can be made, at any 
expense, of almost any real property, and no conveyance at all 
of property under forty or fifty pounds.—England is a coun- 
try, where, if there be left a legacy of a hundred pounds, the 
plain and obvious course for a prudent man to take, is to say 
nothing about the matter, and let the executor keep it instead 
of himself, unless he will voluntarily pay it over, which he is 
substantially under no kind of obligation to do.— England, more- 
over, is a country, which, by the common consent of almost all its 
own inhabitants, has no equal on the globe, for the excellence of 
her institutions; and of these the first and the most excellent is 
her system of jurisprudence, which all who understand it extol 
to the heavens, as the most divine production of perfect wisdom— 
which all, who know it by experience of its blessings, curse as 
the worst mischief that ever proceeded from the infernal regions. 

If. Tue Dirricutry.—To reform such a system, to restore 
whatever of its primeval simplicity is truly beneficial, to adapt 
the whole to our own times, to lop off what is redundant and 
pernicious, to make it capable of performing its office—the real 
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dispensation of justice between man and man, and the securing 
of the rights of all at a moderate cost to each, and with a rea- 
sonable certainty that right shall prevail ;—this is clearly a task 
worthy of the highest gifts which can adorn either lawyer or 
statesman ; but it is also a task of extreme difficulty, from va- 
rious causes. When a system is of so long standing that it loses 
its origin in the most remote antiquity, it becomes, on that ac- 
count, venerable in the eyes of the people, who regard it with 
the awe which the works of Nature themselves are calculated to 
inspire, and, fancying it to be a part of the immutable order of 
things, set about adapting their conduct to its arrangements, as 
if they had no power of making those arrangements conform to 
their own convenience. Its antiquity, too, makes it unavoid- 
ably connected with every other part of our institutes, civil and 
ecclesiastical ; so that, to change its parts seems the same thing 
as to tear away those branches by which it has become closely 
interwoven with all the other portions of our polity. 

These considerations are both, in themselves, very powerful 
holds over the minds of man, and strong supports of the esta- 
blished jurisprudence; but they afford the means, to designing 
men, of perpetuating abuses in which they have found their own 
profit. For there is another far less justifiable obstacle to im- 
provement, and a far more powerful one, in the constant interest 
of professional men to maintain profitable abuses. Their views 
are pointed towards their own gains; and, therefore, against the 
best and most obvious interest of those to whom justice is due. 
The suitor cannot have it too cheap, too speedy, tooeasy. The 
lawyer cannotsellit too dear, toodilatory, too vexatious. His influ- 
ence and his gains depend on the trouble, the delay, the expense 
to which the suitors are put for the recovery or the defence of 
their rights. He is, therefore, the habitual and the unshrinking 
defender of things as they are, and the vehement and unscrupu- 
lous enemy of all change; save, peradventure, some change that 
may add to the cost and the vexation already accumulated by 
the labours of his predecessors. Unhappily he is as powerful as 
he is strenuous in his resistance to improvement. He, and he 
only, is well armed with the knowledge of the subject in its 
details, so essential to successful attack or defence of existing 
abuses. He can deny and assert at pleasure,—can find mistakes 
in his assailant’s arguments, and detect, or, if he find them not, 
can invent, errors in his statements of fact,—can perplex the sub- 
ject by involving it in unfathomable darkness and inextricable 
confusion,—and confound his less learned adversary by the va- 
riety of his confident assertions, and the undaunted front with 
which he brings them forward, In prosecuting this unequal 
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warfare his address is equal to his boldness; and both arise from 
his just confidence in his ample resources. He begins with a 
dangerous frankness, by admitting that there appear to be evils, 
and that the complaints made wear an external aspect of justice. 
But he undertakes to demonstrate their gross exaggeration. 
Nay, he will oftentimes go so far as to admit, that mischief does 
exist; but the good which he can show by facts, it, on the 
whole, practically secures, greatly overbalances the ill; and 
then they only who are utterly ignorant how the system works 
ean think of encountering the incalculable mischief and serious 
dangers of the alteration. Therewithal he will conjure you up 
the most hideous phantoms of evil as the instant and unavoid- 
able fruits of the projected change; and he sets before you the 
choice—there is no other alternative—of bearing with the trifling 
inconvenience, or curing that at the certain expense of encoun- 
tering the countless and boundless calamities which the innova- 
tion must bring on. It is true, that a practised reformer well 
knows every individual phantom thus called forth to affright 
him; for they are precisely the same, and succeed in the same 
order, and go through the same antic tricks each time that any 
amendment of the law is propounded ; and they troop in as nim- 
bly, and look as horrid, when the very smallest change is named, 
as when there is a talk of uptearing the system of abuse from 
its foundations. It is always, ‘ Veneration for establishments,’— 
* Wisdom of past ages,’—*‘ Holy institutions of religion,’ —* Pil- 
‘ lars of the state torn down,’—* Incalculable risks of unknown 
‘ things,’—* Moving landmarks,’—* Unsettling the whole order 
‘ of things,’—* Ignorance—rashness —presumption,’—* Innova- 
‘tion! Innovation! Innovation!’ But though the wary and 
experienced reformer well knows all these bugbears, and is proof 
against them, his well meaning and less disciplined supporters 
know them not; and with the multitude at large they exercise 
a fearful sway. low often soever they may appear, they are 
always clothed in terrors for the ignorant and unreflecting; 
and they render the task of law reform always difficult, often 
hopeless. 

Add to this the exalted support which the influence of such 
apparitions never fails to receive from the highest quarter, those 
reverend persons set apart as an order by themselves, scarcely 
less sacred than the hierarchy, for the exposition of the laws and 
the dispensation of justice. They are ever found to join in resist- 
ing change; and they perform their part of the drama after a very 
skilful and efficacious fashion. They never reason upon the 
matter at all; but they publicly fling themselves into the most 
horrid contortions as often as a change is mentioned, and the 
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well-known phantoms are made to rise up. They affect the ut- 
most excesses of fear at those grisly shapes; and thus propagate 
among the vulgar of all ranks, but specially of the highest, that 
most infectious of all corruptions, the loathsome contagion of 
alarm. 

We must not close this hasty and imperfect sketch of the dif- 
ficulties attending reform of the law, without adverting to an- 
other, which is applicable to the manner of the reformer’s work- 
ing. The very existence of any institution for so long a period, 
and its intimate connexion with so many interests and so many 
other branches of our polity, both because of the hold it has ac- 
quired over men’s minds, and because of its having become the 
supporter of other institutions, renders it dangerous to move with- 
out great delicacy and caution. A change which the country does 
not generally go along with may be, abstractedly considered, an 
amendment, and may yet, practically speaking, be a change for 
the worse. This must never be for a moment lost sight of by the 
law reformer ; he must always remember that he is dealing with 
men, not with things; that he has a problem to solve with cer- 
tain data prescribed to him, and which he has no power to vary ; 
and that of these the habits and even the prejudices of the peo- 
ple are the most considerable. He must therefore only intro- 
duce changes as far as he has prepared the people for their 
reception; must beware of raising against the working of his 
machine those powers on which alone he can rely for putting it 
in motion; must take especial care only to alter what he intends 
to alter, and not other parts in connexion, which he does not 
desire to disturb; must, above all, beware that, in changing 
things, he change not names unnecessarily, and that, when he 
changes names, he do not also unintentionally change things. 
To alter the law, and even to mend it, would be the easiest task 
which a rash and ignorant hand could undertake, were it not for 
considerations like these. To amend the law safely and securely, 
cutting off the noxious part, and making the new mechanism 
chime in harmony with the portion left, is a task worthy a learn- 
ed and sagacious lawgiver, and is at once the most difficult and 
the most exalted of his functions. 

IIf. Remepy.—The ground is now cleared for considering 
the measure brought forward by Mr Brougham, and abstracted in 
the Parliamentary Paper before us. He has gone at once to the 
main-body of the evil—the delay, and expense, and vexation of 
justice, as at present administered ; and he has boldly, it must be 
confessed, propounded his remedy, by a very sweeping change 
in the present system. But it appears manifest, that the change 
is of no rash and unheeding kind; for it is bottomed upon the 
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safest principles; it leaves all the rest of the law untouched; it 
connects itself with the system without moving it; and it has 
even a warrant of authority, not only in the minor analogies of 
that system, but in its original, we may say, its primeval ar- 
rangements. The gist of the plan is shortly stated :—it is to bring 
justice home to every man’s door at all times of the year, by the 
establishment of Local Courts, and at the same time to secure 
soundness of decision, and preserve perfect uniformity of law, 
by giving the superintendence over the local judicatures to the 
central and general courts of Westminster. In what manner 
this principle is carried into execution the Bill itself can alone 
fully expound. But as it is necessarily long, having no less 
than a hundred and seven sections, and a long appendix of forms, 
occupying fourteen folios, and as, moreover, there is unavoid- 
ably much technical matter in the details of the plan, an Ab- 
stract referring to the Bill is furnished; and affords a plain 
and popular view of its provisions, while it serves at the same 
time as a key to its contents. We shall at once bring this Ab- 
stract before the reader, by inserting it at length :— 


‘ Although the Bill only provides for two courts, one for Kent, and one 
for Durham and Northumberland, its provisions may be extended to the 
other counties of England and Wales, as soon as it can be ascertained 
how large each juridical district should be. 

‘ The object of the Bill being to afford the means of trying causes at as 
little expense, and with as little delay and inconvenience as possible to 
the suitors, district courts are established, under the revision of stiperior 
courts, in most cases. 

‘ The judge of each district is called the judge in ordinary ; and he has 
a registrar, with a clerk, crier, usher, and messenger. The judge must be 
a serjeant or a barrister of ten years’ standing. He and the registrar are 
appointed by the Crown; the fn by the registrar; and the other officers 
by the judge. 

‘ The judge, registrar, and clerk, are paid partly by salary and partly by 
a proportion of the fees collected on the business done ; but those fees do 
not depend upon the number of steps or the length of the procedure in 
any case; they depend only on the number and value of the causes, The 
crier is paid by salary ; and the usher and messengers by salary and fixed 
fees on the service of process. Extra messengers are to be appointed, 
when necessary, from the sheriffs’ bailiffs, and these are to be paid by fees 
on the service of process. The constitution of the court is laid down in 
the first twelve sections, and rules of practice are to be laid down by the 
judges of the courts of Westminster Hall, section 106. 

‘ The court thus established has six branches of jurisdiction, three com« 
pulsory, and three voluntary or prorogated. The compulsory jurisdic- 
tion is in certain actions—in small debts—and in legacies; the voluntary, 
in all actions,—in arbitration,—and in reconcilement. 
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‘ The court is to sit once a-month at least, except in August, and in 
different parts of the district, 

‘ The judge ordinary is to be a justice of peace of that and the adjoin- 
ing counties, and in the commission of oyer and terminer and gaol de- 
livery. 

‘1, The court has authority to try all actions where the defendant 
resides within the district, and the cause of action, if on a debt, does not 
exceed one hundred pounds, or if on a tort fifty pounds, and where title 
to real estate, tithe, or by bankruptcy, or to toll, market, or other fran- 
chise does not come in question. 

*2. It has authority to try, ina summary way, small debts not exceed- 
ing five pounds, under the like restriction as to real estate, &c. 

‘3. It has authority to try claims of legacy not exceeding one hundred 
pounds. 

‘4, It has authority to try all actions at law of all kinds, and to any 
amount, by consent of parties. 

‘5. It has authority to try all matters, whether at law or in equity, by 
way of arbitration, the parties consenting. 

‘ 6. It has authority to hear and advise upon all disputes, with consent 
of the parties, for the purpose of reconcilement. 

1,.—Actions. 

‘ The proceeding here is by statement, answer, reply, and rejoinder; 
sections 13, 14, 15, 49, 51, treat of the jurisdiction under this head. The 
manner of serving the defendant with the statement, which stands both 
for writ and declaration; of putting in the answer, which serves for plea 
or demurrer, as the case may be; of putting in the reply, which serves 
for both replication and demurrer ; and, of putting in the rejoinder, which 
may be either rejoinder or demurrer, is laid down in sections 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, and the consequences of making default are laid down in section 
86. The manner of pleading, in its different stages, is laid down in sec- 
tions 16, 17, 18, and 19, and schedule (C) gives various forms, accord- 
ing to which the pleading is to be conducted, as nearly as may be. Pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent prolixity and mistatement of facts, by ma- 
king practitioners liable for the consequences of the same, at the discretion 
of the court; but the parties have a direct interest in putting these dis- 
cretionary powers in motion; sections 21, 22, 23, 36, 37, 

‘ The process for summoning jurors and witnesses is laid down in sec- 
tions 30, 31, 34, 35, and schedule (D)—the mode of trial in sections 
29, 32, 33. 

‘ The judge is authorized to give time to parties for pleading, and to 
put off trials ; and he is also authorized to hear parties and their attorneys, 
and on oath if he pleases, on the matter of such applications ; sections 21, 
87, 88, 89. 

‘ The judge is authorized to decide points of law raised before him on 
the pleadings. 

‘ The general mode of proceeding in trying matter of fact is by jury; 
but the judge, with the consent of both parties, may try any matter of fact 
without a jury, with power, if in the course of the trial he finds the mat- 
ter, or any part of it, more fit for a jury, to impanel one, He may also, 
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with consent of both parties, exclude strangers, and try the action in pri- 
vate, with or without a jury, as the case may be. These powers are de- 
fined in sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 93. 

‘ Any matter tried before the judge, whether of law or fact, may be re- 
viewed by a motion before the judge of assize for the county, the judge in 
ordinary sitting with him, but not having a vote in the decision of the ap- 
peal. If the judge of assize pleases, he may hear it with the other judge 
of assize. 

‘ The judgment of the judge in ordinary, in matter of law, may be re. 
viewed by the judge, or judges of assize ; and the sentence of the judge in 
ordinary and verdict of the jury, in matter of fact, may be set aside, and 
a new trial ordered by the same judge or judges. Powers are given, un- 
der certain restrictions as to costs and securities, of carrying the matter 
before the Courts of Westminster, from the decision of the judge of as- 
size; and a discretionary power is also given to the judge in ordinary, to 
require securities before appeal by motion to the judge of assize. Powers 
are also given, under certain restrictions, to both the judge in ordinary 
and judges of assize, to reserve points and ofder cases for the opinion of 
the superior courts. 

‘ The subject of appeal is treated of in sections 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47,48, 51. Upon all final judgments, execution is to be taken out, and 
the process thereof served, according to rules laid down in sections 38, 
39, 40. The judge has power to order payment by instalments, section 
39; and debts may be assigned in satisfaction, section 40, 

2.—Plaints. 

‘ The proceedings in the small debt court of the judge in ordinary, is 
by plaint and plea. The rules relating to the service, pleading, and no- 
tices, are laid down in sections 52, 53, 54, 55, and forms are given in 
schedule (C.) 

‘ The judge is to sit for the trial of plaints at each place immediately 
after the sittings for trial of actions. 

‘He may examine on oath the parties before him ; and these parties 
may appear by others, if prevented from attending. 

‘ The execution is summary, by warrant ; and there is no appeal or re- 
vision, unless the judge deems it fitting. 

‘ The trial is by the judge without a jury, unless he thinks it fit to have 
a jury. 

‘ The trial of plaints is treated of in sections 56, 57, 58, 60—the judg- 
ment and executions in sections 59, 61, 62. 

3.—Legacy. 

‘ The proceeding in legacy is by citation and claim, serving the office 
of both subpena and bill ; and by article, serving the office of answer, plea, 
and demurrer, 

‘ The citation must be not less than six months after the executor or 
administrator’s title accrued, and twelve months after the death of the tes- 
tator. 

‘ The rules for proceeding and pleading in legacy are laid down in 
sections 66, 67, 68, 69, 70,71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76,77, 78; and forms are 
given in schedule (C.) 
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‘ Wherever the executor or administrator has free assets, he must either 
pay the legacy as far as his assets go, or he must show cause why he does 
not, stating the claims against the estate, which he apprehends may be 
made; and in that case he must pay the money claimed into court, to 
await the coming in of such claims. 

‘An appeal by way of motion lies from decisions in legacy, to the 
courts of law and equity, according to rules laid down in sections 70 
and 73. 

4.—General Jurisdiction by Consent. 

‘ This extends to all actions at law. ‘The consent of parties must be 
given in writing, and filed with the statement, answer, &c. or at what- 
ever other stage of the cause the necessity arises of extending the juris- 
diction beyond its ordinary limits. This is laid down in section 14, and 
the forms are given in schedule (C.) 

* The forms of pleading under such parts of this head as are not exem- 
plified under the head of actions, are given in schedule (C.) 

5.—Arbitration. 

‘ The judge ordinary is a judge of arbitration also, and may proceed, 
upon any matter at law or in equity referred to him, after the manner of 
an arbitrator. 

* The mode of proceeding is laid down in sections 79, 80, 81, 82, 83. 

‘ The judge is to raise any question of law on the face of his award, 
that either party desires to carry before one of the superior courts of law 
or equity. 

‘ He has also power to try any part of the matter referred to him by 
a jury, subject to certain rules. , 

‘ The reference to him is irrevocable ; witnesses are compellable to 
attend him ; false swearing before him is punishable as perjury ; and his 
award can only be impeached if it exceed the terms of the reference. 

‘ Judgment and execution on the award is to be had, as laid down in 
sections 84, 85. 

6.—Reconcilement. 

‘ Any party may cite another against whom he has any claim or com- 
plaint, or from whom he apprehends any claim or complaint, before the 
judge ordinary, at a time and place specified in the citation and allowed 
by the judge. 

* The judge is to hear the parties themselves, without any attorney or 
council, and to advise them on the matter of their differences ; subject to 
certain rules laid down in sections 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 10]. 

‘ If they agree to abide by his advice, a memorandum of agreement is 
to be signed by them, and this shall be binding, according to rules laid 
down in section 100, 

‘ Execution may issue on whatever agreement is signed for payment of 
money. 

‘ All fees, after paying the proportions of the officers of the court, are 
to be paid into the consolidated fund, section 103. 

‘ There are clauses for punishing perjury, with a power given to the 
judge ordinary of directing prosecutions at the expense of the county, 
sections 9], 92, 

‘ There are clauses for regulating proceedings against persons acting in 
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execution of the act, and for prosecuting persons for extortion, sections 
102, 104. 

‘ Schedules (A.) and (B.) prescribe the fees of the court and mes- 
sengers, 

* Schedule (C.) the forms of pleading. 

* Schedule (D.) the forms of summons to jurors and witnesses. 

‘ Schedule (E.) the forms of oaths to jurors, parties, and witnesses 

* Schedule (F.) Attorney's fees.’ 

It is not saying too much, to assert that the measure, of which 
there are here sketched the great outlines, answers the descrip- 
tion given in the preamble of the Bill. * Whereas it is expedi- 
‘ent that the means should be afforded to the people of this 
‘realm, of having their suits tried as speedily and as near to 
‘their own homes as may be, whereby expense, vexation, and 
‘ delay may be avoided: And whereas it is fitting that at the 
‘ first the provisions for this purpose should be confined to cer- 
‘ tain parts of the country, to the end that the rest thereof may 
§ profit of the improvements suggested by experience, when the 
* same shall be extended over the whole of the kingdom; and 
* that the due administration of justice, wherein doth chiefly 
* stand the strength and happiness of nations, may be placed 
* upon a sure foundation.’ 

The most important branches of this plan are, the establish- 
ment of Courts of Local jurisdiction,—the providing a good Small 
Debt jurisdiction, —the improvement of the law of Arbitration,— 
the enabling small Legacies to be recovered,—and the institution 
of Courts of Reconcilement. 

If the scheme shall become law, it will be possible for every 
man to obtain redress for wrong as soon as he has suffered it, and 
without more expense than he can recover from the wrongdoer. 
The business of the assizes will henceforth no longer be chiefly 
composed of trifling suits, assaults and slanders, where 40s. da- 
mages can hardly be obtained, and small tradesmen’s bills of a 
fourth and fifth part the amount of the costs of suit; in a word, 
actions in which, under pretence of adjusting the claims of the 
parties, the court is, in truth, only settling which of them shall 
pay the bills of the attorneys. That shameful sight never can 
again happen which Mr Brougham described as having been 
exhibited at one assizes for the county palatine of Lancaster, 
—fifty causes tried, the only civil business done, and the ave- 
rage amount of the verdicts recovered, under fifteen pounds. 
Nor will it be any longer possible for a wealthy wrongdoer to 
heap insult upon injury, by defying him whom he has wronged 
to dare seek redress, and intimating that, bad as himself has 
been, the law will be found far worse; or for a knavish execu- 
tor to tell a poor legatee, whom the kindness of a common 
friend intended to make comfortable for life, that his only re- 
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medy is a bill in equity, to which he will certainly put in his 
answer, promising to pay when in the fulness of time the cause 
(and the parties) shall be disposed of. 

The manner of effecting these invaluable changes is, in one 
view, still more important than at first appears. Not only may 
the machinery of the provincial jurisdictions be extended, when 
experience has pronounced in its behalf that judgment from 
which there can be no appeal, so as to embrace all causes, and 
all amounts of claim; but the new mode of pleading, which 
forms a part of the bill, is of universal application. It is ground- 
ed upon the original principles of the act, in which the older 
pleaders so eminently excelled those of our day; and it is at 
once certain, simple, and concise. A record will no longer, 
when so framed, be conspicuous for prolixity and vagueness 
alone—for the endless multitude of words in which no meaning 
at all is enveloped—for affording no insight whatever into the 
claims and defences of the contending parties—nor indeed ser- 
ving any one purpose, except to profit the profession at the 
suitor’s expense. But each will tell his story plainly and short- 
ly ; and both will, at the earliest possible time, and in the full- 
est manner, disclose their opposite contentions, informing one 
another what they are to maintain, and the judge what he is 
to decide upon. This portion of the measure is contained in 
schedule C, and the’ abstract above extracted gives no idea of 
it at all. We therefore shall extract a specimen for the infor- 
mation of the reader; and we consider that portion of the plan 
as deserving the most serious attention of those eminent persons 
in this part of the island, who are occupied in forming regula- 
tions for governing the proceedings in Jury Trial. Our habits 
are yet to form; our system of pleading is not framed; with us 
the reformer has not to struggle against inveterate practice, 
knowledge dearly bought, and hard to abandon or unlearn, and 
prejudices rooted deeply in the soil of usage, and ignorance, and 
interest. Even if such impediments should unfortunately pre- 
vent its adoption in England, or its extension to the proceedings 
of the courts above, can there be any reason why in Scotland it 
should be rejected ? 

‘ Form of Statement.—In Debt on Simple Contract, (Bill of 
Exchange. ) 

‘ A. B. sues C. D. before the Judge in Ordinary, &c. for the sum of 
L.92, which C. D. owes him for principal and interest upon a bill of ex- 
change for L.85, drawn by E. F. upon and accepted by C. D., dated Ist 
day of January 1827, at six months after date, payable to A. B. 

(Signed) ‘G. H. &e.” 
* Form of Answer—General Denial. 


*C, D, denies that he owes A. B, any thing in respect of the said bill. 
, ‘1, K, &e.’ 
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‘ Form of Answer.—Partial Denial. 

‘C.D. denies that he owes A, B. more than L.80, because he say 
that he hath paid L.12 for interest upon the said bill of exchange, and he 
pays L.80 into Court. 

‘I, K. &e.’ 
‘ Form of Answer.—Allegation of Variance. 

«C. D. denies that he owes A. B. any thing in respect of the said bill 
of exchange, because he says that he accepted a bill of exchange drawn 
by E. F. payable to A. B. at six months after date, which bill was drawn 
payable six years before the bringing of this suit; to wit, on the 
day of January 1824; and the right of suing thereupon is barred by the 
Statute of Limitations. 

‘1. K, &e.’ 
‘ Form of Reply.—Re-affirmance, 

‘ A. B. says that C. D. owes him the sum demanded in respect of the 
bill of exchange in the statement of A. B. mentioned. 

‘G. H. &e.’ 
‘ Form of Reply.—Departure and Adoption. 

‘ A. B. says that C. D. owes him the sum demanded in respect of the 
bill of exchange in the answer of C. D. mentioned, because he says that 
within six years next before bringing this suit, to wit, on the Ist day of 
January 1827, C. D. promised in writing to pay the said sum in respect 
of the said bill Lor, paid interest on the said bill.) 

‘G. H. &e. 
‘ Form of Rejoinder.—Denial of the Reply. 

«C. D. denies that he promised to pay the said sum [or, denies that he 
paid any sum of money for interest] in respect of the said bill of exchange, 
at any time within six years next before bringing this suit, 

‘LK. &e. 
‘ Form of Rejoinder—Confessing and Avoiding. 

‘C. D. admits that he promised to pay the said sum in respect of [or, 
paid the said money for interest on] the said bill of exchange; but he 
says that he made the said promise [or, paid the said money for interest ] 
by means of threats and duress, 

‘I, K. &e. 


These pleadings here occupy only twenty-eight lines, and in 
the bill itself less than thirty. At least as many folios would be 
occupied with them, if drawn according to the present rules of 
pleading ; and, moreover, they could not attain their object ; 
for no means are now afforded of certainly escaping the risks of 
nonsuit for a variance between the record and the proof: where- 
as, by adopting the ingenious contrivance described by the Com- 
missioners of Law Reform in their Second Report, and adapting 
it to his system of pleading, Mr Brougham has taken the whole 
advantage of that useful suggestion. 

The improvements in the law of Arbitrament are of great im- 
portance. It had long been felt necessary, even by the most 
practical men, to alter the law in this branch; and many went 
so far as to agree in the suggestion first made by Mr Brougham 
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in July 1828, of establishing courts of arbitration, which suitors 
might easily and safely resort to, when they were minded to ter- 
minate their differences summarily and privately. In fact, 
many causes are fitter for this kind of forum, than for the more 
solemn and operose discussion of a public trial. All matters of 
account and mutual claims are eminently of this description. 
But so are others, even where conflicting testimony is to be 
balanced by frequently reconsidering the parts of the chain of 
evidence, and by repeatedly investigating minute circumstan- 
ces. The advantages of an enquiry before a jury are, in many 
cases, very great, and its superiority to all other methods appa- 
rent. Bat it often works injustice, by giving undue importance 
to slips of witnesses and of practitioners; and it always is in- 
compatible with a very patient and repeated consideration, which 
is in many cases absolutely necessary. The very publicity and 
solemnity of the procedure is against this; and it is found often 
far more conducive to justice, that the persons engaged in the 
conduct of the cause should sit together, and discuss it round a 
table, with less of ceremony and fewer spectators, than a public 
trial supposes.* Besides, if the parties are to be examined, much 
of the serious objection urged to the effect of swearing a man to 
the truth of his own story, and cross-examining him in public, 
will be removed if you examine hiin before arbitrators. ‘To fa- 
cilitate references, therefore, was a very important measure ; 
but it was necessary also to improve the mode of proceeding. 
We believe, the manner in which such enquiries are often car- 
ried on is by no means satisfactory. The arbitrators are not 
always of the first eminence for capacity—very often are men of 
little experience—hardly ever devote as much of their time to 
any reference as is necessary for due despatch ; and then the re- 
ference is generally made at a great expense, after all the cost 
of having the cause tried in court has been incurred on both 
sides. ‘To afford a tribunal of undoubted respectability, where 
this valuable kind of jurisdiction may be regularly and speedily 
explicated, is, it appears to us, an amendment in the law of great 
value. 

But the Bill gives other facilities. It enables the arbitrary 
judge to compel the attendance of witnesses; it punishes false 
swearing as perjury; and it removes that absurdity by which 
the present law of arbitrament is disfigured, the revocable na- 
ture of al] submissions to reference, and the utter invalidity of 


* See an able pamphlet by Mr Dance, of the Insolvent Court; a gen- 
tleman whose great experience renders his practical suggestions peculi« 
arly valuable, 
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all bonds and agreements to refer. The truth is, that arbitra- 
tion has never been a favourite, either with the law or the 
judges. It interferes with the gains and influence of the pro- 
fession ; and hence the monstrous decisions by which, when two 
parties voluntarily bind themselves by the most solemn instru- 
ments, and under the most specific penalties, to abide by the 
award of some arbitrator of their own free choice, the English 
courts have held, that the parties have not bound themselves at 
all, and have refused in equity to compel a performance, and at 
law to award damages for a breach of the solemn and deliberate 
obligation. 

The greatest novelty in this measure, however, is the institu- 
tion of Courts of Reconcilement. Every one who is practically 
acquainted with the law, knows that no precautions can rescue 
suitors from the gripe, or save them from the art, of the lower 
practitioners—whose appointed prey the ignorant and timid of 
all classes are. If any one of the hundred suitors at Lancaster 
assizes, on the occasion above alluded to, had known that he 
might lose his cause and have the costs on both sides to pay— 
but that, if he gained, he would assuredly be a good many pounds 
out of pocket, can it be doubted that he would have paused, and 
either yielded, if he felt that he was in the wrong, or even, if 
sure of being in the right, have listened to terms of compromise ? 
But his attorney had a direct interest in keeping him in the 
dark, and took especial care to prevent such truths from ever 
reaching his mind. It may, however, be said, that all this is 
owing to the defects of our system, which amount in so many 
cases to a denial of justice. Yet, even under the most improved 
administration of law that can be conceived, much power of de- 
ception will always be exercised by those professional men whose 
interest it is that frivolous suits should be multiplied, and des- 
perate cases defended. Often, too, their ignorance makes them 
bad advisers; and it is in vain that the courts and the legisla- 
ture unite their efforts to remedy these evils, as long as the 
suitor gets into the pettifogger’s hands before he comes into 
those of the judge. Furthermore, were there no other bad 
counsellors, men’s passions are the worst advisers. One is irri- 
tated, and will go to law; another is alarmed overmuch, and will 
yield a just right; a third is sanguine, and cannot suppose de- 
feat possible ; a fourth is proud, and won't appear to yield vo- 
luntarily. All would be infinitely safer in the hands of some re- 
spectable and experienced man, who might hear what each had 
to say, and give his advice to both. The Bill proposes that the 
provincial judge should hold courts of reconcilement for hearing 
and advising. The experiment has been tried in many countries. 
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In some it has failed, as Holland and the Netherlands; in France 
it has not succeeded, except in the case of mercantile causes, 
where its success has been great. But in others, as Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Hamburgh, its success has been prodigious. Thus, 
in Denmark, where it was introduced about five-and-thirty 
years ago, the number of causes brought into the courts was at 
once reduced to one-third their former amount; and in Ham- 
burgh, many thousands of causes areevery year disposed of finally 
in this way. 

The last branch of the measure upon which we shall com- 
ment, is the Small Debt jurisdiction. The advantage of ap- 
pointing everywhere really good small debt courts, may be 
seriously known in England, by the evils of the present defec- 
tive system. There are now above two hundred and forty small 
debt courts in different parts of the country. The varieties of 
their constitution and powers are endless ; and many of them have 
jurisdiction to a great, even to an unlimited extent, which for a 
long course of years has never been exercised. Most of them 
are very ill composed, give no satisfaction, work great injustice, 
and are only rendered tolerable by the grievous abuses of the 
system in general, which make any kind of justice, how bad so- 
ever, better than none at all. When respectable magistrates 
shall everywhere be armed with the powers conferred by the 
bill, it is to be expected that their courts will be resorted to in 
preference to the courts of requests and courts of conscience 
now established ; and then it will doubtless be advisable to abo- 
lish the latter altogether. 

We have now gone through the matters which we proposed 
to handle, in connexion with the important subject of this bill. 
It has for the present only been introduced into parliament; but 
it was supported by the government, as well as hailed with loud 
approbation by the independent part of the House of Commons, 
and we are sanguine in the expectation of its final success. 
This period, however, ought not to be deferred longer than is 
necessary for mature deliberation upon its provisions. The 
measure is not propounded in a crude form; it is plainly the 
result of much reflection and labour; nor will the legislature 
have the ordinary excuses for a dilatory treatment of it—for 
they may rest assured that the eyes of the country are bent upon 
their conduct in a matter of such paramount importance to the 
welfare of the whole community ; nor will any excuses stand in 
the stead of either adopting this remedy, or devising some other 
better suited to meet the greatest practical evil ever country yet 
laboured under. 
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Art. [X.—Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United States; now 
Jirst published from the Original Manuscripts. Edited by 
Tuomas JEFFERSON Ranpoitpu. 4 vols. 8vo. London : 
1829. 


{VERY picture has its point of view, which, as a matter of 
“~ course, all people seek to find before they begin to criti- 
cise. It is admitted, that the most perfect work of art may 
otherwise be overlooked as a mass of undistinguished colour. 
There are places in the boxes, as well as gallery, of many thea- 
tres, whence it would be ridiculous to pass sentence on the 
merits of a half-heard piece, or the talents of an almost invi- 
sible performer. So simple a rule of sense and fairness is, never- 
theless, often unaccountably disregarded, when we sit in judg- 
ment on the much more difficult cases of national or individual 
character. How few persons, while dealing with Asiatic lite- 
rature, morals, or society, think it necessary to consider before- 
hand where they shall take their stand. The spot on which 
they happen themselves to be placed at the moment is imme- 
diately assumed to be the only position from which the object 
ought to be viewed. We have some difliculty in believing that 
the peculiarities, important as they are, which distinguish Ame- 
rica from Europe, should have proceeded to such irreconci- 
lable differences of a moral and intellectual nature, as to dis- 
qualify us from the possibility of an approximating estimate of 
each other. But we have none at all in perceiving that the 
assistance of some friendly and skilful hand in conducting us 
by proper steps to the proper points of observation, is an indis- 
pensable condition to any intelligible execution of the task. 
The moral of such a state of things ought to be mutual for- 
bearance. On the one hand, the American who finds himself 
rapidly losing, during a short absence, the distinctive qualities 
of Americanism,* and who has experienced in his own person 


* Jefferson's evidence on this point (1801) is very remarkable. ‘ When 
«I returned from France, after an absence of six or seven years, I was 
é astonished at the change which I found had taken place in the United 
« States in that time. No more like the same people—their habits and 
£ manners—the course of their commerce so totally changed—that I, who 
‘ stood in those of 1784, found myself not at all qualified to speak their 
‘ sentiments, or forward their views, in 1790. Very soon, therefore, after 
* entering on the office of Secretary of State, I recommended to General 
‘ Washington to establish, as a rule of practice, that no person should be 
‘ continued on foreign mission beyond an absence of six, seven, or eight 
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that the required discipline of re-Americanisation is a process of 
considerable effort, should put a charitable construction on the 


years. He approved it. We return like foreigners, and like them 
require a considerable residence here to become Americanised..... 
There is no point, in which an American long absent from his country 
‘ wanders so widely from its sentiments, as on the subject of forei‘zn af- 
‘ fairs. We have a perfect horror at any thing like connecting ourselves 
‘ with the politics of Europe.’ America runs no risk of the fate of Tur- 
key—that of being exposed to annihilation from a systematic ignorance 
of the temper and the interests of Europe. But there is an unreason- 
ableness in thus keeping aloof from us on system, and afterwards grumb- 
ling because we are found more ignorant and more indifferent concerning 
her, than concerning countries whose policy is founded (whether wisely 
or not, is a different point) upon the opposite principle of multiplying 
every possible relation. Ten years preceding, Jefferson had requested of 
the Portuguese court an exemption from certain diplomatic etiquettes, as 
a thing ‘due to a nation whom distance and difference of circumstances 
‘ liberate, in some degree, from an etiquette to which it is a stranger at 
‘ heme as well as abroad. The nations of Europe have already seen the 
‘ necessity of distinguishing America from Europe even in their treaties ; 
‘and a difference of commerce, of government, of condition and cha- 
‘ racter, must every day evince more and more the impracticability of in- 
‘ volving them under common regulations |’ A country which thus prides 
itself upon a privileged latitude of behaviour, ought to be prepared for 
being occasionally misunderstood. Unless, also, she is at once justified 
in assuming, that wherever a difference exists, America, as a matter of 
course, is right, and Europe wrong, she must take the disadvantages along 
with the advantages of the distinction. A lady who will not wear stays 
must submit to criticism on her shape. The farmer, who insists upon the 
license of a déboutonné dress and posture, is hardly consistent in pretend- 
ing to the elegance of refinements, which are purchased, and perhaps 
dearly purchased, by a hundred conventional restraints. Jefferson justly 
observes, on the folly of reasoning backwards and forwards from Europe 
to America: ‘ Before the establishment of the American States, nothing 
‘was known to history but the man of the old world crowded within 
‘ limits either small or overcharged, and steeped in the vices which that 
‘ situation generates. A government adapted to such men would be one 
‘ thing; but a very different one that for the man of these States.’ No- 
thing is throughout these Letters more repeatedly and more thoroughly 
disclaimed, than the notion that any one form of government or self- 
government can be logically laid down as the proper formula suited to 
all communities, or that the success of their own experiment has any 
other original foundation, and probably any more permanent security, 
than the advantages which their actual local peculiarities create. Among 
these advantages, a principal one would be the formation of a distinct 
national character, which might continue after its cause had passed away. 
Jefferson, however, hardly expects it could long survive; so that the 
peace of society might be regularly preserved by keeping up information 
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ignorances and mistakes of uninitiated Europeans. On the 
other hand, our countrymen might recollect, that the fortune of 
mankind is not concluded by the form into which society has 
fallen or been compressed under our ancient institutions. It 
ought not surely to require any great philosophy or temper in a 
foreigner, however fresh about him he may carry his European 
sympathies, to bear in patient mind that he has got into a new 
world, where the religious and political atmosphere of a Re- 
public, though at first a little sharp, may possibly be no less 
healthy than the artificial warmth of our old-established climate 
of Church and King. The more vehement his prepossession in 
behalf of his own persuasions, the more ought he to congratu- 
late himself, provided he is a creature of reason as well as pas- 
sion, on the opportunity of observing, at what he will deem 
another man’s expense, whether the great objects of Christianity 
and government can be fairly left to make good their cause 
under the vigorous scramble of unrestrained and unbribed 
opinions. 

The difficulty of getting at the truth, in questions so clouded 
by misrepresentation as the politics of America, makes the Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Jefferson a most acceptable pre- 
sent. Yet neither pleasure nor profit can be derived from the 
perusal, except on the above preliminary supposition. The most 
extensive experiment of national self-government ever attempted 
in the world is now in progress; eminent statesmen, with con- 


in the people, instead of energy in the government. This reliance he 
unfortunately is obliged to confine, as Milton in his bitter disappointment 
had been reduced before him, within the following limits: ‘ It cannot 
* deceive us as long as we remain virtuous; and | think we shall so as 
* Jong as Agriculture is our principal object, which will be the case while 
¢ there remain vacant lands in any part of America. When we get piled 
* upon one another in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt 
‘ as in Europe, and go to eating one another as they do there.’ From his 
observations on the tendency of their people to move off to the westward, 
and from his criticism on their maritime states generally, he appears to 
consider that a true American begins to feel himself uneasy, and the ge- 
nuine republican virtues to be in danger, as soon as the population passes 
ten to the square mile. The first letter from a Parisian carried blind- 
folded into Kentucky, would form an appropriate companion to one in 
which Jefferson, upon arriving in the vaunted capital of Europe, describes 
*‘ how the new scene struck a savage of the mountains of America.’ We 
should like to know whether it was the crash of the French opera, whose 
seductions (when speaking of music) extorted from him the confession, 
‘I am almost ready to say, it is the only thing which from my heart I 
‘ 7 them, and which, in spite of all the authority in the Decalogue, I 
* do covet. 
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siderable shades of difference in their opinions, have presided 
over its administration; the means of tracing this progress, 
comparing these opinions, and calculating the ultimate result, 
are by degrees coming within our reach, Notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary, we never can admit that the nations 
of Europe generally, and England in particular, are too invin- 
cibly stupid or perverse to comprehend the example and the 
doctrine set before them. None, it is true, may follow, or even 
wish to follow, this example, under circumstances apparently 
too different for the example to apply. Some persons may doubt 
which way the balance of advantages and disadvantages inclines, 
even in the case of America herself. But there is not a shadow 
of pretence for flying to extravagant assumptions of some insu- 
perable impediment, in order to explain any degree of miscon- 
ception which has hitherto prevailed. The point of view which 
exists in the case of every people, and where alone it can be 
advantageously or fairly seen, has not been sufficiently thought of. 
Not that we are aware of America having suffered, from a ne- 
glect of this consideration, more injustice than other countries : 
whilst she has frequently herself to blame for misleading stran- 
gers from her real merits, by setting upa foolishly exaggerated, 
or mistaken claim to merits, which it was impossible she should 
possess. LEven-handed critics must be prepared in such a case 
for the fate which Franklin experienced, as the reward of his 
own impartiality—that of being suspected in England as too 
much of an American, and in America as too much of an Eng- 
lishman. It is clear, in the meantime, that no man’s opinion 
upon the actual condition or future destinies of the United States 
is worth having, unless formed and corrected upon such prin- 
ciples. He must not merely understand, but be able to contem- 
plate with indulgence, the turn of personal thought and feeling 
which her condition necessarily creates in her citizens ; and the 
objects of domestic and foreign policy which her ministers feel 
themselves called on by her position to pursue. It may save us 
trouble to begin at once with a belief in this Transatlantic fact 
—that a republican statesman is not necessarily either a ja- 
cobin or a visionary, a speculator on property or in dreams; 
and that the interests of religion may prosper under a govern- 
ment whose chief magistrate has learned his divinity in the 
school of Priestley, and his politics in that of Paine. 

In the Travels of Lieutenant Francis Hall there is an inte- 
resting account of a day at Monticello. A day’s conversation 
with Jefferson—with the great champion of the ruling party in 
America—appeared to us at the time an enviable event. Yet 
how insignificant in comparison with the introduction which we 
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have now obtained, not only into his cabinet, but into the sanc- 
tuary of his most private thoughts! These four large octavos begin 
with a short fragment concerning himself, drawn up at the age 
of seventy-seven: and close with a still shorter journal kept by 
him while Secretary of State, during Washington’s administra- 
tion. The rest consists exclusively of a voluminous correspond- 
ence, ranging from 1775, after blood had been spilt at Boston, 
to June 1826, ten days only before his death, so appropriately 
fixed for the fiftieth anniversary of American Independence. 
Their editor has had an easy as well as gratifying task. Jeffer- 
son, long after old age had made writing irksome, continued to 
be not only the oracle of his party, consulted with reverence, 
but the familiar Nestor of his neighbourhood, to whom every 
body felt entitled to apply for information or advice. In the 
selection for the press, either no discretion has been left, or no 
discernment exercised, except that every letter preserved out of 
this accumulating correspondence (save here and there one on 
Education or Literature) is entirely political.. His name on 
the title-page guarantees the superintendence of an editorial 
sponsor to the work. Beyond that, the existence of such a per- 
son is discoverable only by the scattering up and down of occa- 
sional asterisks, where the original text would seem to have been 
more intemperate than was felt decent to submit to the public 
eye. Enough, in all conscience, of useless and bitter matter is 
still left. It is, however, a defect of which, on this occasion, 
we do not feel authorized to complain; since it is more than 
compensated by the character of contemporary life and authen- 
ticity which no less disagreeable expedient could have so natu- 
rally preserved. 

A collection of this description not only constitutes the best 
possible authority for future Histories, but remains, in many 
respects, more effective than it is admitted to the solemn reserve 
of history to be. On the supposition that history could be as 
true as Sir Robert Walpole said he knew it to be false, its scheme 
and style are too uniformly elevated to allow of the variety of 
familiar circumstances by which alone historical impressions, to 
be generally useful, must be made. What ought to be a faith- 
ful representation of actual nature, becomes a thing dressed up 
in state, according to certain conventional proprieties. Nothing 
false need be introduced. It only requires that the unsightliness 
and discrepancies of real life should be left out. What remains 
will equally acquire the fatal air, which has ruined so many pic- 
tures, of a study or composition. In this manner, one class of 
histories consists of fine prose dramas; another of excellent phi- 
Josophical essays, with a few well-assorted facts for pegs to bang 
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them on. Any historian, who endeavours to recall and place on 
his own pages a generation which has passed away, can scarcely 
evade the additional disadvantage of having come into the world 
too late. Accordingly, the notes culled out of contemporary 
memoirs are usually turned to by his reader, for more vivid inci- 
dents and glimpses of the times than can be hoped for in the 
delusive and dignified generalizations of the text. What, in- 
deed, can the text be wrought into, in comparison, but an art- 
ist’s cast—taken from a countenance which life has left, and 
giving scarce a faint idea of the spirit by which the original was 
inspired? It is this which wili always make a minute Diary, by 
a sensible and well-informed public man, whilst it is one of the 
easiest, one of the most successful literary achievements. Mean- 
while the world, untaught by past experience, insists upon being 
edified by the pomp and ceremony of history. As long as this 
is the case, we are particularly fortunate, whenever contempo- 
rary docuinents like the present afford some security for its ori- 
ginality and trath. 

Recent as is the history of the United States, both Adams and 
Jefferson agree, that the most important materials for its first, 
and, in some respects, most exciting period, are already repla- 
ced by conjectures only. The Secret Journal of the Old Con- 
gress has been lately published. But how mere a skeleton it 
presents! Adams writes to Mr Niles: ‘ In plain English, and in 
‘ few words, I consider the true history of the American Revo- 
‘ Jution, and the establishment of our present constitution, as 
‘lost for ever; and nothing but misrepresentations, or partial 
‘ accounts of it, will ever be recovered.’ Jefferson had before 
communicated to Adams the same opinion. ‘ On the subject of 
‘the American Revolution, you ask, who shall write it? who 
‘ can write it? and who will ever be able to write it? Nobody: 
‘except merely its external facts; all its councils, designs, and 
‘ discussions having been conducted by Congress with closed 
‘ doors, and no member, as far as I know, having even made 
‘notes of them. These, which are the life and soul of history, 
‘ must for ever be unknown.’ The heads of two short argu- 
ments happen to have been taken down by Jefferson himself; 
one on Independence, and the other upon the mode in which 
the articles of the Confederation respecting taxes and voting 
should be arranged. They are remarkable, not only as the only 
remaining evidence of the ability with which those discussions 
were conducted; but as proofs how strongly American states- 
men laboured from the very first under the two great difficulties, 
against which they have hitherto struggled on by compromise 
and evasion, but which they have not advanced a step towards 
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successfully subduing ;—we mean the questions arising out of 
slavery, and the principle on which the number of votes given 
to the several states should be apportioned, so as to secure to 
each its independence. 

Botta’s History of this period is stated to be the best for de- 
tail, precision, and candour ; yet, as if the difficulties which must 
embarrass a foreigner in his searches after the truth were not. 
sufficiently serious, he is reproached by both Jefferson and Adams 
with having revived that ancient practice of ‘ putting speeches 
‘ into mouths which never made them, and fancying motives of 
‘ action which we never felt.’ The published Journal of the Fe- 
deral Convention which was held at Philadelphia in 1788, for the 
purpose of framing the present American constitution, and which 
Jefferson (then at Paris, where a similar object was in vain pur- 
suing) calls ‘an assembly of demigods,’ is nothing but a mere sum-~ 
mary of acts and proceedings. This curtain, however, may pro- 
bably be yet drawn ; for Mr Madison is said to have taken down 
the whole of every thing that was said and done there, ‘ with a 
‘ labour and exactness beyond comprehension.’ From an affect- 
ing letter written by Jefferson only a few months before his 
death, under pecuniary difficulties which are a disgrace to the 
country he had served so faithfully, it is satisfactory to learn, 
that a more General History is in the same hands. ‘ It has been 
‘ a great solace to me to believe that you are engaged in vindi- 
‘ cating to posterity the course we have pursued for preserving 
‘ to them, in all their purity, the blessings of self-government, 
‘ which we had assisted too in acquiring for them. If ever the 
* earth has beheld a system of administration conducted with a 
‘ single and steadfast eye to the general interest and happiness of 
‘ those committed to it—one which, protected by truth, can ne- 
‘ ver know reproach—it is that to which our lives have been de- 
‘voted. To myself you have been a pillar of support through 
‘life. Take care of me when dead, and be assured that I shall 
‘ leave with you my last affections.’-—‘ Our opponents’ (he else- 
where says) ‘ are far ahead of us in preparations for placing their 
‘cause favourably before posterity.’ We shall rejoice if Mr 
Madison’s work is such as to deserve the unlimited confidence 
of all readers, and to relieve them from the painful duty of 
choosing between conflicting authorities. Party spirit is the 
epidemic of free communities. It infects their literature as much 
as it disturbs their society. Unfortunately the Correspondence 
before us is, in too many places, a melancholy example how un- 
consciously and yet how justly a man of impetuous temperament, 
in such dangerous scenes, becomes himself chargeable with the 
very imputations he is pouring upon others, It will be well if 
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this precedent should act as a warning to his friend, that aw 
ardent love of truth is no security against the credulousness 
with which the zeal of party can make a noble bosom the gene- 
ral receiving-house of exaggerated mistatements, and disho~ 
nourable suspicions. 

Biography may be expected to afford a good deal of the infor- 
mation which more general history either is not able, or will not 
condescend, to give. But the lives of public men, written by 
friends and relatives, in a country so overrun by political anti- 
pathies, are peculiarly exposed to the danger of becoming only 
party-pamphlets, under the monumental form of pious offerings 
to the deceased. Franklin and Washington died before the con- 
test between Federalists and Republicans rose to a fierceness in 
the use of libels as instruments of political warfare, which makes 
an era in the public press. Their editors, however, have not 
escaped from the bitterness of the years which followed. Jeffer- 
son had a fatal readiness of believing any thing against an Eng- 
lish minister or a Federalist. In the case of Mr Temple Frank- 
lin, he makes insinuations, and in that of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, direct charges, of a suppression of the truth, which would 
be no less inconsistent with honesty and history than the most 
active invention of immediate untruths. 

The insinuation against Franklin’s grandson is, that he had 
sold to the English government a portion of Dr Franklin’s Me- 
moirs, which would have established against them views so atro- 
cious, that ‘its suppression would be worth to them a great 
‘ price.’ Wedo not wonder that public curiosity, when defeated 
by a delay in the general publication which it could not under- 
stand, revenged itself in gossiping; especially if the reputation 
of the executor was not absolutely beyond the reach of such 
discreditable surmises. But, in fact, the paper referred to forms 
a prominent part of the Memoirs, as at last published by the 
grandson. The reader may indeed look in vain for the declara- 
tion stated to have been made by Lord North,—that ‘a rebel- 
‘ lion was not to be deprecated on the part of Great Britain ; 
‘that the confiscations it would produce, would provide for 
‘ many of their friends.’ This, we believe, will be the case, sim-~ 
ply, because it is our firm opinion that Jefferson’s passions have 
in this instance confused his recollection, and that no such de- 
claration was ever made or stated. Any such sentiment is ut- 
terly inconsistent with Lord North’s disposition ; it is in contra- 
diction with the general character of the messages as reported ; 
and, had any such wicked feeling escaped from the minister, we 
cannot believe that Lord Howe and his sister, whilst acting the 
part of generous mediators, would have been guilty of the gra- 
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tuitous mischief of repeating it. Many things are printed in 
Franklin’s posthumous collection, which, if the English govern- 
ment had begun to buy, common prudence would have included 
in the purchase. There is some scandal in Jefferson’s Jour- 
nal, about an asylum being secured in England for Hamilton, 
King, and others. This also we feel safe in disbelieving, from the 
improbability (were there no other occasion of distrust,) that Sir 
J. Temple, our Consul-general in the Northern States, would 
have betrayed his duty to his country, by showing about letters 
containing communications of so delicate and dangerous a de- 
scription. That it made out Hamilton to be a traitor, in the 
interest, and almost the pay of England, is reason enough with 
Jefferson to retail it, without doubt or examination, at the time, 
and so to leave it in that revisal for posterity, which he made 
in the leisure (we cannot say the calmness) of retirement. 

Our admiration of Washington is so great, that we felt some 
disappointment, and expressed it at the time, on seeing how far 
Chief-Justice Marshall’s Life fell short of the monument such a 
work might raise both to his country and himself. Jefferson’s dis- 
approbation is of an entirely different and sterner cast. It is evi- 
dently far too violent and inflamed to leave him an impartial wit- 
ness. He charges it as Botta’s greatest fault, that he took too much 
from the party diatribe of Marshall, ‘than which it is more ju- 
‘ dicious, more chaste, more classical, and more true.’ His own 
Anas are expressly stated to be preserved ‘ for their testimony 
‘ against the only history of that period which pretends to have 
‘been compiled from authentic and unpublished documents.’ 
Time only can show whether the inspiration of party spleen is 
not more consulted than that of just contemporary criticism, in 
his further prophecy of the knowledge yet to come. ‘ Whata 
‘ treasure will be found in General Washington’s cabinet, when 
‘ it shall pass into the hands of as candid a friend to truth as he 
‘ was himself! When no longer, like Ca#sar’s notes and memo- 
‘ randums in the hands of Antony, it shall be open to the high- 
‘ priests of federalism only, and garbled, to say so much, and 
‘no more, as suits their views !’ 

There is still less ‘political information of much value to be 
gleaned out of the biography of the second-rate politicians of the 
different quarters of America. If they lived down to the dates 
of more modern political divisions, yet the sphere in which they 
moved was too contracted to serve as the ground for any gene- 
ral conclusion. The Life of Patrick Henry, dedicated to the 
young men of Virginia, is principally intended to set before 
them models of that eloquence which they consider so exclusive 
a character of the § old dominion,’ Accordingly, it enters upon 
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facts little more than as connected with his speeches. Ma- 
king every allowance for the mutilated state in which these 
fragments of oratory have been preserved, they fall far short of 
justifying Jefferson’s panegyric, that he spoke as Homer wrote, 
and was the greatest orator that ever lived. The bulky Memoir 
of Governor Clinton, and its mass of appended documents, re- 
present a very amiable person of liberal sentiments. But they 
bring a stranger very little acquainted with America, beyond 
the obligations that New York owes to his persevering and suc 
cessful efforts in behalf of canals and education. Elbridge 
Gerry, though one of the earliest, purest, and most moderate re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, was thrown so frequently into the 
background by the violence of nearly balanced parties, that con- 
siderable chasms in public events must appear in any detail of 
his private life. The survey of the state of Government and 
Society, which his biographer places alongside the different pe- 
riods of his course, are in one respect satisfactory, as they seem 
drawn more in the character of an arbitrator than is the case of 
most writings of this class. 

Virginia almost shares with Massachusetts in the respect 
with which she is looked to among the States, as the elder sister 
of the Revolution. The principle of energy, which the northern 
colonies derived from the nature of their church, founded in the 
very ‘ dissidence of dissent,’ the people of the south are imagined 
by Burke to have nourished up, to a still higher and more stub- 
born spirit, in consequence of being slave-holders. ‘ Freedom 
‘in such a case is not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
‘and privilege.’ Whilst Adams was a representative more of 
the sturdy indefatigableness than of the religion of New Eng- 
land ; certainly, among the brave spirits of Virginia, none ap- 
pears to have brought out of the painful contrast placed before 
them, more of what is manly and liberal, and less of what is 
haughty and overbearing, than Jefferson himself. He was born 
April 2, 1743. Disapproving that the honours due to the great 
birthday of their Republic should be transferred to, or divided 
with, individuals, he would not permit his family to mention the 
date of his own birthday whilst he was alive. He inherited from 
his father a large fortune, which he doubled by a prudent mar- 
riage; but shortly before his death, embarrassments reduced him 
to apply for leave to dispose of the greater part of his property 
by lottery, in order to prevent its sacrifice at less than a third 
of its former value, owing to the fall of land. Jefferson, in the 
paper containing this application, (which, although voted by the 
Legislature of Virginia, he did not live to see carried into effect) 
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mentions shortly the principal offices which he had filled, and the 
price which he had paid for a life passed in the public service. ¢ I 
* came of age in 1764, and was soon put into the nomination of 
‘ justices of the county in which I live; and at the first election 
* following, I became one of its representatives in the legislature. 
* I was then sent to the Old Congress; then employed two years 
‘ with Mr Pendleton and Mr Wythe, on the revisal and reduc- 
* tion to a single code, of the whole body of the British statutes, 
* the Acts of our Assembly, and certain parts of the common 
‘law; then elected governor; next to the legislature, and to 
* Congress again; sent to Europe as minister plenipotentiary ; 
* appointed secretary of state to the new government; elected 
* vice-president and president ; and lastly, a visitor and rector 
‘of the University. In these different offices, with scarcely 
‘ any interval between them, I have been in the public service 
* now sixty-one years; and, during the far greater part of the 
* time, in foreign countries, or in other States. Every one knows 
* how inevitably a Virginia estate goes to ruin, when the owner 
‘ is so far distant as to be unable to pay attention to it himself; 
* and the more especially, when the line of his employment is 
* of a character to abstract and alienate his mind entirely from 
‘ the knowledge necessary to good, and even to saving, manage- 
* ment.’ 

Lord Herbert mentions, as a strange coincidence, that Ferdi- 
nand received the news of the discovery of America, whilst 
making his triumphal entry into Grenada. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that American patriotism should dwell with some- 
thing of superstition on the extraordinary fact, that Adams and 
Jefferson should both have lived to July 4, 1826—to the jubilee 
anniversary of American independence—and should both, at 
their remote homes in distant quarters of the Union, have died 
on that very day. The last words which Adams uttered, after 
calling it a * great and good day,’ were, ‘ Jefferson survives ;’ 
whilst Jefferson himself seems, in the intervals of delirium by 
which his last hours were disturbed, to have been carried back 
to that stirring time. He talked in broken sentences of the 
Committee of Safety, exclaiming, ‘ Warn the Committee to be 
* on their guard.’ He rose in his bed and wrote a hurried note. 
The only anxious wish he had expressed for himself had been, 
that he might live to breathe the air of this memorable day, 
whose glories were so much his work. Among his papers was 
found the following inscription, to be placed on a small granite 
obelisk, in case his country should ever vote a monument to his 
memory,—‘ Here lies buried, Thomas Jefferson, Author of the 
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* Declaration of Independence ; of the Statutes of Virginia for 
* Religious Freedom; and Father of the University of Virgi- 
‘nia. Thus marshalling his titles to public remembrance, he 
evidently meant to teach his countrymen that national inde- 
pendence might be of little value without religious freedom ; 
and that a large and liberal education was the best security 
for maintaining both. In respect of a monument, it will sound 
singular to Europeans, that the only one which Congress has yet 
erected, is to Gerry. An address was voted, begging the body 
of Washington from his widow. Whether there should be a 
monument or an equestrian statue, was made a party question ; 
and it was soon found cheaper to raise neither. 

In a letter to the Editor of the present work, whom he seeks to 
animate by his own example, Jefferson informs us of the fortunate 
accident by which, in good measure, his youthful character was 
formed. * When I recollect that, at fourteen years of age, the 
* whole care and direction of myself was thrown on myself en- 
‘ tirely, without a relation or friend qualified to advise or guide 
* me, and recollect the various sorts of bad company with which 
* I associated from time to time, I am astonished I did not turn 
* off with some of them, and become as worthless to society as 
* they were. I had the good fortune to become acquainted very 
* early with some characters of very high standing, and to feel 
* the incessant wish that I could ever become what they were. 
* Under temptations and difficulties, I would ask myself what 
* would Dr Small, Mr Wythe, Peyton Randolph, do in this si- 
* tuation ? What course in it will assure me their approbation ? 
* I am certain that this mode of deciding on my conduct, tended 
* more to its correctness, than any reasoning powers I posses- 
‘sed.’ Jefferson, when a law student at Williamsburgh, was 
present at the debate in the Assembly of Virginia, 1766, on 
Patrick Henry’s resolutions against the stamp act. Six years 
before, young Adams had been roused at Boston by the speech 
of Otis: I do say, in the most solemn manner, that Mr Otis’s 
‘ oration against writs of assistance, breathed into this nation 
* the breath of life.’ Jefferson has left his own account of the 
impression made upon himself, by the pause, the boldness, and 
admirable address with which the Virginian orator, whose en- 
thusiasm was in advance of the calmer or more temporizing 
characters which surrounded him, repelled the shouts of trea- 
son. Dilating on the tyranny of the obnoxious act, Henry ex- 
claimed, ¢ Ceesar had his Brutus—Charles the First, his Crom- 
* well—and George the Third—(* Treason!” cried the Speaker— 
‘ « Treason, treason !” echoed from every part of the House. It 
¥ was one of those trying moments which is decisive of charac- 
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‘ter. Henry faltered not for an instant; but rising to a loftier 
‘ attitude, and fixing on the Speaker an eye of the most deter- 
* mined fire, he finished his sentence with the firmest emphasis, ) 
‘ —may profit by their example! If this be treason, make the 
© most of it.’ 

Virginia is understood to pride herself on her paramount 
right to provide the Union with orators as well as presidents. 
But work was at hand which required to be done, not talked 
about. Whilst Henry fell inte comparative unimportance, Jef- 
ferson more than took his place ; and succeeded out of nothing 
but plain sterling qualities, to establish an influence which, won 
early and honestly, seems in his case to have had the good for- 
tune, unparalleled among his rivals, of increasing to his dying 
day. A feebleness of organ, and a sensibility which rendered 
his utterance inarticulate, when the full expression of his thoughts 
and feelings was most required, disqualified him for public 
speaking. The public, however, learned enough to confirm the 
opinion of his more eloquent friend and fellow-labourer. ‘ Though 
‘a silent member,’ says J. Adams, ‘ he was so prompt, frank, 
‘ explicit, and decisive, upon committees—not even Samuel 
* Adams was more so—that he soon seized my heart.’ 

From the moment that the obstinacy of the English govern- 
ment left no alternative but war or submission, Jefferson took 
as the motto to his seal, ‘ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
‘ God,’ and dedicated himself, fearlessly and unreservedly, to 
his country’s cause. This creed was formed, he says, on un- 
sheathing the sword at Lexington. The instructions which, in 
1774, he proposed for the Virginia delegates, were ‘ a leap too 
‘ long as yet for the mass of the citizens ;’ but are characteristic 
of his mind, in the straightforwardness with which he brings out 
his whole case at the outset, and then pushes his principles to 
whatever length they can be driven, by the sort of sledge-ham- 
mer he uses on most occasions. This document contains the 
principal facts and arguments that must always exist between a 
parent state and its colonies. They are the same as would open 
to-morrow on us and our West India planters, were they in a 
situation seriously to think of independence. Whilst others ad- 
mitted the right of the English parliament to legislate for regula- 
tion, not revenue, Jefferson and Wythe (his professional master) 
alone insisted, from the first, that the relation between Great 
Britain and the colonies was exactly the same as that of Eng- 
land and Scotland after the accession of James, and until the 
Union ; and the same as her present relations with Hanover, 
having the same political chief, but no other necessary political 
connexion, When the Declaration of Independence came to be 
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drawn, the committee gave it up to Jefferson alone, and the al- 
terations made by Adams and Franklin were only verbal. Only 
two clauses of any consequence were struck out of the original 
by Congress, from ‘ the pusillanimous idea of having friends in 
‘ England worth keeping terms with.’ Of these, one was in 
assertion of the above doctrine ; the other, in reprobation of the 
slave trade, especially that the King of England, ‘ being deter- 
‘ mined to keep open a market where men should be bought and 
‘ sold, had prostituted his negative for prohibiting every legisla- 
‘tive attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable com- 
* merce.’ 

It is natural that the honour of having been selected to draw 
up this Magna Charta of their separate and sovereign existence, 
should have ever afterwards identified Jefferson in the minds of 
his countrymen with the American constitution. The main task 
of defending this declaration in immediate debate, fell to the 
share of Adams. In this glorious partnership, he is described by 
Jefferson as coming out with ‘ a power, both of thought and ex- 
‘ pression, which moved us from our seats.’ <A very interesting 
letter, written by Adams to his wife, on the day which inter- 
vened between the vote with closed doors and its publication, 
cannot but have described equally the feeling of both friends. 
‘ Yesterday, the greatest question was decided, that was ever 
‘decided among men. A resolution was passed unanimously, 
‘ « That these United States are, and of right ought to be, free 
‘and independent states.” The day has passed. The second 
‘of July, 1776, will be a memorable epoch in the history of 
‘ America. I am apt to believe, it will be celebrated by succeed- 
‘ing generations as the great anniversary festival. It ought 
‘ to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts 
‘ of devotion to Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
‘ pomps, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumina~- 
‘ tions, from one end of the continent to the other, from this 
‘ time for ever ! You will think me transported with enthusiasm, 
‘but Iam not. Iam well aware of the toil, blood, and trea- 
‘sure, it will cost to maintain this declaration, and support and 
‘ defend these states; yet, through all the gloom, I can see a ray 
¢ of light and glory. I can see that the end is worth more than all 
‘the means; and that posterity will triumph, although you and I 
‘ may rue—which I hope we shall not.’ 

It is agreeable to look back and recognise that the only pe- 
nalty which the patriots had to pay, was their being made pub- 
lic men in their own despite. Nothing, apparently, but the 
imperative claims of the crisis on which his lot was cast, would 
have forced Jefferson from his books, in the first instance, or 
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afterwards induced him to defer to so late a day the repose after 
which he longed, as the ‘ Hermit of Monticello” When En- 
voy at Paris, his recollections were recalled from his prefer- 
ments to the attachments of his early life. ‘I had rather be 
‘ shut up in a very modest cottage, with my books, my family, 
* and a few old friends, dining on simple bacon, and letting the 
© world roll on as it liked, than to occupy the most splendid post 
‘which any human power can give.’ His object, on return- 
ing home, was very different from the career which there awaited 
him. ‘* You know,’ (he writes to Madison,) ‘ the circumstances 
‘which led me from retirement, step by step, and from one 
‘nomination to another, up to the present. My object is a 
‘return to the same retirement.’ On resigning the office of 
Secretary (1794,) he resumed his resolution. ‘ As to myself, the 
€ subject has been thoroughly weighed and decided upon, and my 
* retirement from office had been meant from all office high or 
© low, without exception. My health is entirely broken down 
© within the last eight months; my age requires that I should 
€ place my affairs in a clear state; these are sound, if taken care 
© of, but capable of considerable dangers if longer neglected ; 
* and, above all things, the delights I feel in the society of my 
© family, and in the agricultural pursuits in which I am so ea~ 
‘ gerly engaged. The little spice of ambition which I had in my 
€ younger days, has long since evaporated, and I set still less 
© store by a posthumous than a present name.’ Notwithstanding 
all this determination, his alarm that republicanism was endan~ 
gered by the supposed monarchial policy of the Federalists, kept 
him at the helm of public affairs till 1809. Writing to M. Du- 
pont de Nemours, among other things, for a couple of pairs of 
true-bred shepherd’s dogs,—‘ A valuable possession to a country 
© now beginning to pay great attention to the raising sheep,’ he 
adds—‘ Within a few days I retire to my family, my books, and 
‘ my farms; and, having gained the harbour myself, I shall look 
*on my friends still buffeting the storm, with anxiety, indeed, 
© but not with envy. Never did a prisoner, released from his 
€ chains, feel such relief as I shall, on shaking off the shackles 
‘of power. Nature intended me for the tranquil pursuits of 
£ science, by rendering them my supreme delight. But the enor- 
© mities of the times in which I have lived, have forced me to 
‘take a part in resisting them, and to commit myself on the 
* boisterous ocean of political passions.’ The emoluments and 
patronage of English office, if not struggled for with greater 
eagerness, seem relinquished with more regret. The few of our 
statesmen who trust themselves to voluntary retirement, may 
look with some shade of envy on the account which he gives, a 
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year afterwards, of hismode of life. It is better than writing 
Latin verses. ‘ Nowa word as to myself. Iam retired to Mon- 
‘ ticello, where, in the bosom of my family, and surrounded hy 
* my books, I enjoy a repose to which I have long been a stranger. 
‘ My mornings are devoted to correspondence. From breakfast 
‘to dinner, I am in my shops, my garden, or on horseback 
‘among my farms; from dinner to dark, I give to society and 
‘recreation with my neighbours and friends; and from can- 
‘dle-light to early bed-time, I read. My health is perfect, 
‘ and my strength considerably reinforced by the activity of the 
* course I pursue; perhaps it is as great as usually falls to the 
‘ lot of near sixty-seven years of age. I talk of ploughs and 
* harrows, seeding and harvesting, with my neighbours, and of 
‘ politics, too, if they choose, with as little reserve as the rest 
‘ of my fellow-citizens, and feel, at length, the blessing of being 
‘ free to say and do what I please, without being responsible for 
‘it to any mortal. A part of my occupation, and by no means 
* the least pleasing, is the direction of the studies of such young 
‘men as ask it, They place themselves in the neighbouring 
* village, and have the use of my library and counsel, and make 
‘a part of my society. In advising the course of their reading, 
* I endeavour to keep their attention fixed on the main objects 
‘ of all science—the freedom and happiness of man. So that, 
* coming to beara share in the councils and government of their 
‘country, they will ever keep in view the sole objects of all le- 
‘ gitimate government.’ ‘Two years later, when (thanks to the 
mediation of Dr Rush) the friendship of early times was re- 
vived with Adams, after breaking ground a little upon politics, 
he exclaims, ‘ Whither is senile garrulity leading me? Into 
‘ politics, of which I have taken final leave, I think little of 
‘ them, and say.less. I have given up newspapers in exchange 
¢ for Tacitus and Thucydides, for Newton and Euclid, and I find 
‘myself much the happier. Sometimes, indeed, I look back 
‘ upon former occurrences, in remembrance of our old friends 
¢ and fellow-labourers who have fallen before us. Of the signers 
¢ of the Declaration of Independence, I see now living not more 
* than half a dozen, on your side of the Potomac, and on this 
‘side, myself, alone. You and I have been wonderfully spared, 
‘and myself with remarkable health, and a considerable activity 
‘of body and mind. Iam on horseback three or four hours 
‘ every day; visit three or four times a-year a possession I have 
‘ ninety miles distant, performing the winter journey on horser 
§ back.’ 

On being courted back to the public councils, he had the 
satisfaction of feeling, that he had surmounted the difficulé 
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point of knowing when to retire. ‘I profess so much of the 
* Roman principle, as to deem it honourable for the general of 
¢ yesterday to act as a corporal to-day, if his services can be use- 
‘ ful to his country ; holding that to be false pride, which post- 
* pones the public good to any private or personal considerations. 
‘ But Iam past service. The hand of age is upon me. The 
© decay of bodily faculties apprises me that those of the mind 
* cannot be unimpaired, had [ not still better proofs. Every year 
* counts my increased debility, and departing faculties keep the 
‘score. The last year it was the sight, this it is the hearing, 
© the next something else will be going, until all is gone. Of 
© all this I was sensible before I left Washington, and probably 
© my fellow-labourers saw it before I did. The decay of memory 
“was obvious: it is now become distressing. But the mind, 
* too, is weakened. When I was young, mathematics was the 
* passion of my life. The same passion has returned upon me, 
© but with unequal powers.’ 

Whilst Adams kept, to the last, his industry in epistolary cor- 
respondence, Jefferson would gladly have pushed aside his wri- 
ting-table for his books—that comfort, without which, so great 
a part of life would not be worth having. ‘ In place of this has 
‘come on a canine appetite for reading. And I indulged it, 
£ because I see in it a relief against the tedium senectutis,—a lamp 
£ to lighten my path through the dreary wilderness of time before 
me, whose bourne I see not. Losing daily all interest in the 
* things around us, something else is necessary to fill the void. 
* With me, it is reading, which occupies the mind without the 
* labour of producing ideas from my own stock.’ People who 
wish for long life, and for the means of reconciling it with du- 
ties and amusements of opposite descriptions, may see (vol. iv. 
p- 231) the method by which Jefferson had contrived to solve 
this problem. 

The exclusion of all familiar letters out of the present col- 
lection is not so complete, but that glimpses are let in by 
which we see that Jefferson took into private life the same 
energy of character, which was so remarkable in his public con- 
duct. Nobody felt more strongly, how firm a link the idem velle 
et sentire de republicd adds to the chain of personal affections, how- 
ever dear. Few of his youthful friends had stood by him in his 
political contentions: but the alienation of the rest was in part 
made up by the consistent friendship and cordial co-operation 
of Madison and Munro, to whom he frequently refers as the 
two pillars of his life. The interior of his home and family are 
kept sacred from the sight of strangers; but the incidental no- 
tice of his own misfortunes in a single sentence of sympathy to 
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Adams, is evidence enough that it had been neither cold nor 
silent. ‘ Tried myself in the school of affliction, by the loss of 
‘every form of connexion which can rive the human heart, I 
‘ know well, and feel, what you have lost, what you have suffer- 
‘ed, are suffering, and have yet to endure. The same trials 
‘ have taught me, that for ills so innumerable, time and silence 
‘are the only medicine. I will not, therefore, by useless con- 
* dolences, open afresh the sluices of your grief; nor, although 
* mingling sincerely my tears with yours, will I say a word 
* more where words are vain, but that it is of some comfort to 
‘us both, that the term is not very distant at which we are to 
‘ deposit in the same cerement, our sorrows and suffering bodies, 
‘ and to ascend in essence to an ecstatic meeting with the friends 
* we have loved and lost, and whom we shall still love, and never 
* lose again.’ 

Jefferson’s understanding and character were of a plain, bold, 
and practical cast—full of activity and strength. But neither 
in his politics, science, or literature, do we see any sign of ge- 
nius or depth. His speculations are chiefly interesting from our 
curiosity to learn the opinions of so celebrated a person. There 
is scarce a tincture visible from first to last, among all his mul- 
tifarious disquisitions, of real philosophical sagacity, inventive 
observation, or refinement of taste. Independent and incor- 
ruptible himself, he was proud of the virtue of the party with 
which he acted, and confident in his belief that the popular will, 
whilst unvitiated by the perverse laws and corrupt habits of 
communities where commerce and distinction of orders had pre- 
vailed, might be trusted as the sole principle of government. 
This personal uprightness, and this confiding reliance in the 
trustworthiness of human nature, under such circumstances, at 
least, as the population of the United States is placed in, are in 
singular contrast with the boundless suspicions he is always 
brooding over in the case of his federal opponents, and the 
sweeping denunciations which he promulgates against the pri- 
vileged classes of Europe. 

We have seen that he was constantly pining after what he felt 
to be his true vocation. The interest which attends the literary 
pursuits and opinions of men eminent in the practical part of 
life, has led us to look attentively for the traces of them scat- 
tered up and down these volumes. They show him to have been 
so plainly destined for an enterprising scholar, rather than a 
master, that we cannot count him as one of the sacrifices which, 
in free countries, the sciences are always offering up at the altar 
of patriotism or ambition. The Notes on Virginia (his only pro- 
fessed work) were originally written as answers to some ques- 
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tions put to him by a foreigner, A French translation of some 
private copies having appeared, their publication in 1787 be- 
came scarcely a matter of choice. They contain a great deal of 
useful knowledge, told very agreeably. But the most striking 
thing about them, is the evidence which they give of some secret 
force of character behind, by producing an effect out of all pro- 
portion either with the real importance of the subject, or any 
apparent superiority in the author. There is a weightiness, cer- 
tainly, always in good sense, when it is at once earnest and 
unpretending. But sincerity and moral courage are imposing 
auxiliaries; and these great characteristics of his mind were 
not more strongly exhibited in after life, than in the directness 
with which he here tells the Virginians what he thinks the truth, 
on such irritable questions as slavery and their own defective 
constitution, however unpalatable the truths might be. 
Jefferson, as the friend of La Fayette, and the representative 
of a country whose revolutionary precedent was regarded as so 
perfect a model, that its authority was ‘ treated like that of the 
* Bible, open to explanation, but not to question,’ had extraor- 
dinary opportunities, whilst at Paris, of ascertaining the course 
which the French Revolution was about to take. His opinions, 
however, rose and fell with the events of the day; and though 
he made all proper allowances for ‘ three ages without national 
* morality,’ and thought that the generation of Frenchmen who 
began that bold experiment were not sufficiently virtuous and 
enlightened themselves to reap the fruits of it, yet he left France, 
satisfied that all would end happily in a year. His criticisms 
in philosophy frequently evince as little foresight and compre- 
hensiveness as his most sanguine political anticipations. He 
informs us of an Abbé at Paris, in 1788, who had shaken, if 
not destroyed, the received theory for explaining the pheno- 
menon of the rainbow. He considers the merit of Herschell 
to be confined to that of being a good optician only. He had 
not the prejudice of Buffon to speak of chemistry as a kind 
of cookery, and to put the laboratory on a footing with the 
kitchen ; but he censures Lavoisiere’s attempt at introducing 
a systematic nomenclature, as probably an age too soon, and as 
calculated to retard the progress of science by a jargon, in 
which the reformation of this year must be again reformed the 
next. Not being fond of merely abstract reading, it is not sin- 
gular that he should, apparently, have had no fixed opinions on 
the metaphysics of morals: since they are important only as a 
matter of abstract reasoning ; for nature, fortunately, has taken 
eare that a difference in our premises here makes no difference 
in our conclusion. In one place it is said, that ‘ morals are too 
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¢ essential to the happiness of man, to be risked on the uncertain 
€ combinations of the head. She laid their foundation, there- 
¢ fore, in sentiment, not in science. For one man of science, 
* there are thousands who are not. What would have become of 
‘them? The moral sense is as much a part of a man as his leg 
‘orarm. State a moral case to a ploughman and a professor,’ &c. 
Afterwards, thanking Dr Price for a copy of his book, he agrees, 
‘ we may well admit morality to be the child of the understand- 
¢ ing, rather than of the senses, when we observe that it becomes 
‘dear to us as the latter weaken, and as the former grows 
* stronger by time and experience, till the hour arrives in which 
‘ all other objects lose their value.’ Ata later period, he returns 
to the belief, that a moral sense is as much a part of our consti- 
tution as the sense of seeing. Our English moralists will be 
more surprised at the standard work on this subject, which, 
when writing to his ward, he puts at the head of the good books 
that are to encourage and direct his feelings. ¢ The writings of 
‘ Sterne, particularly, form the best course of morality that ever 
¢ was written.’ 

Jefferson was American to the back-bone. A boiling tem- 
perament would make him naturally ¢ a good hater ;’ but a love 
of his country, and what he supposed to be her interests, stea- 
dily guided him in choosing the objects of his antipathy. His 
general thirst for knowledge was under the influence of the same 

‘passion, and mainly directed to those sources which were likely 
to satisfy not only his curiosity, but his patriotic feelings. His 
investigations into Climate conclude with a preference of that 
of America (principally on account of its greater clearness) over 
that of the parts of Europe with which he was acquainted. His 
reasonable denial of the theory, by which Raynal supposes that 
Europeans migrating to America must degenerate, leads him to 
question also the fact, as copied by De Pauw and Robertson from 
Ulloa, of the inferiority of the native Indians; and to doubt, as 
an unwarrantable assumption, the excess of moisture, to which 
Buffon had attributed this result. Jefferson had collected, at 
one time, fifty vocabularies of the aboriginal tribes within his 
reach, extending to about two hundred and fifty words. Of 
these, about seventy-three words were common to the Asiatic 
lists of one hundred and thirty words, as formed by Pallas. A 
comparison of languages seems the only chance of furnishing 
something like a key among the hundred theories concerning 
the origin of the Indian tribes. But there was also a stimula- 
ting encouragement in the suspicion Jefferson entertained, that 
farther investigations would show a greater number of radical 
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languages among the nations of America, than among those of 
the other hemisphere. It will be poor consolation to the me- 
lancholy remnants, gradually driven towards the western side 
of the Mississippi, to learn that they come, if of a poor family, 
yet of an ancient house. On another question, the right of the 
Anglo-Americans to invent new words towards recruiting the 
English language, we readily admit their title to be quite equal to 
ourown. As yet, however, no proof of their * process of sound 
€ euologisation’ has reached us, by which we can recognise that 
any progress has ‘ been made towards furnishing, after the Ioni- 
‘ans, a second example of a colonial dialect improving on its 
‘ primitive.’ The following burst of philological admiration re- 
presents so little our own opinion of the two languages which 
it compares, that we must look elsewhere for a judge on the 
successfulness of any such experiment. ‘ What a language 
‘has the French become since the date of their Revolution, by 
* the free introduction of new words! The most copious and 
* eloquent in the living world, and equal to the Greek, had not 
‘that been regularly modifiable almost ad infinitum.’ In case 
the malignant saying, that their Adam and Eve came out of 
Newgate, should be assumed by any body as a fact explanatory 
of any supposed peculiarity in their national character or speech, 
the proportion of the people to whom this disreputable pedigree 
can apply, is mentioned as far too small to have left any trace. 
Two thousand are stated to be the whole number of malefactors 
sent out ; and four thousand to be more than they and their de- 
scendants at the declaration of independence. 

Nobody was ever more aware than Jefferson of the difficulty 
of maintaining a republican form of government under any cir- 
cumstances, and of the impossibility of doing so, except under 
the most favourable. The singular disposition of men to quarrel 
and divide into parties, after the experience of America, in ‘ the 
* Committee of States,’ and the example of the Directory of 
France, he considered to be an element in human nature, fatal 
to the existence of any executive consisting of a plurality. It was 
on the first of these occasions, that Franklin, illustrating his opi- 
nion, as usual, under an apologue, told him the story of the two 
men, left in charge of Eddystone Lighthouse for the winter, 
who were found not on speaking terms with each other in the 
spring. A community of Tories would still find cause of con- 
tention ; but the seeds of schism exist still more positively in the 
fact, that ‘the parties of Whig and Tory are those of nature. 
* They exist in all countries, whether called by these names or 
* by those of Aristocrats and Democrats,—C0¢é droite and Cété 
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¢ gauche,—Ultras and Radicals,—Serviles and Liberals. The 
* sickly, weakly, timid man, fears the people, and is a Tory by 
‘nature. The healthy, strong, and bold, cherishes them, and is a 
‘ Whig by nature.’ The distinction thus stated, imposes upon 
the most ardent enthusiasts for freedom, the necessity of enqui- 
ring in each case what is the character of the people, and how 
far it can be trusted with the reins. Much will depend, in the 
first instance, on our general view of human nature, and on the 
probability of its approaching any greater degree of perfection 
than it has hitherto attained. Jefferson, speaking of Washing- 
ton, says, ‘ He has often declared to me, that he considered our 
‘ new constitution as an experiment on the practicability of re- 
‘ publican government, and with what dose of liberty man could 
‘ be trusted for his own good; that he was determined the expe- 
‘ riment should have a fair trial ; and he would lose the last drop 
‘ of his blood in support of it. I do not believe that he had not 
‘ a firm confidence in the durability of our government. He was 
* naturally distrustful of men, and inclined to gloomy apprehen- 
‘ sions ; and I was ever persuaded, that a belief that we must at 
* length end in something like a British Constitution, had some 
‘ weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, &c., calcu- 
‘lated to prepare us for a change which he believed possible; 
‘ and to let it come on with as little shock as might be to the 
‘ public mind.’ According to Jefferson, Washington had less 
confidence in the capability of man for political self-government 
than Jefferson had himself—Adams less than Washington—and 
Hamilton less than Adams. These were the shades of difference, 
which the fury of party deepened, from time to time, into the 
darkest contrasts under the most odious suspicions. Jefferson’s 
own confidence, indeed, is in man only as he is found in Ame- 
rica, and there only for a season. Agricultural habits and edu- 
cation are laid down as the two indispensable conditions. In his 
own, as in other countries, the question is, not what we wish, 
but what is practicable. Of South America, its independence 
being achieved, he puts, as the next question, ‘and a very seri- 
‘ous one, What will then become of them? Ignorance and bi- 
‘ gotry, like other insanities, are incapable of self-government, 
‘ I do believe it would be better for them to obtain freedom by 
‘ degrees only.’ He afterwards prescribes certain things as a 
good beginning, particularly Trial by Jury,—‘ as the school in 
‘which their people might begin to learn the exercise of civil 
¢ duties as well as rights.” Mr Bentham will probably smile to 
find him praising Jury Trial as the firmest bulwark of English 
liberty. ‘ Were I called upon to decide whether the people had 
‘ best be omitted in the legislative or judiciary department, J 
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* would say, It is better to leave them out of the legislative. 
* The execution of the laws is more important than the making 
‘them.’ Ina letter to Paine, 1789, he expresses his apprehen- 
sion, that a majority of the States-General cannot be induced to 
adopt this form of trial,—* the only anchor ever yet imagined by 
‘man, by which a government can be held tothe principles of its 
* constitution.’ At this period he considered the French to be 
unprepared even for the protection of the Habeas Corpus act ; 
and gave a curious specimen of his good faith by excepting the 
nobles out of a clause for the security of personal liberty, insert- 
ed by him in a charter of rights, which he then sketched out 
for the consideration of the patriots. Long afterwards he quotesto 
Madame de Stael the constitution of 1789, as sufficient for liberty 
and prosperity, ‘if wisdom could but have stayed at that point 
* the fervid but imprudent zeal of men who did not know the cha- 
* racter of their own countrymen.’ Reminding La Fayette of 
their discussions at that day, he admits that the people proved 
equal to the constitution of 1791; and fixes as the fatal error of 
the republicans (closet politicians merely, unpractised in the 
knowledge of men) their separation from the constitutionalists, 
under the idea that more could be obtained and borne. ‘They 
* did not weigh the hazards of a transition from one form of go- 
* vernment to another; the value of what they had already res- 
‘cued from those hazards, and might hold in security if they 
* pleased ; nor the imprudence of giving up the certainty of such 
‘a degree of liberty, under a limited monarchy, for the uncer- 
* tainty of a little more under the form of a republic. Whether 
‘ the state of society in Europe can bear a republican govern- 
* ment, I doubted, you know,’ when with you, and I do now.’ 
It is some comfort that we are advancing quicker than he once 
expected. In 1786, he found in France oppression of body and 
mind, in every form, so firmly settled in the mass of the peo- 
ple, that their redemption from them could never be hoped. 
‘If all the sovereigns of Europe were to set themselves to 
‘ work to emancipate the minds of their subjects from their 
¢ present ignorance and prejudices, and that as zealously as they 
* now endeavour the contrary, a thousand years would not place 
‘them on that high ground on which our common people are 
* now setting out. The people of England, I think, are less op- 
* pressed than here. But it needs but half an eye to see, when 
‘among them, that the foundation is laid in their dispositions 
‘ for the establishment of a despotism.’ In 1823, agreeing with 
Adams on the difficulties of a revolution from despotism to 
freedom, and that the generation which commences one is 
rarely competent to complete it, he acknowledges that the Press 
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prevents our condition from being desperate. ‘A light has 
‘ dawned on the middling classes only of the men in Europe ; the 
‘ kings and the rabble, of equal ignorance, have not yet recei- 
‘ ved its rays.’ Cicero’s Letters, it appears, suggested to him a 
very different image from the poetical one of Brutus, rising efful- 
gent from the godlike stroke, and bidding the father of his 
country hail. ¢ Steeped in corruption as the whole nation was, 
‘ what could even Cicero, Cato, Brutus, have done, had it been 
‘ referred to them to establish a good government for their coun- 
‘try? They had no ideas of government themselves, but of their 
* degenerate Senate; nor the people of liberty, but of the factious 
* opposition of their Tribunes. I confess I can neither see how 
* this enigma can be solved, nor how farther shown why it has 
* been the fate of that delightful country never to have known 
* to this day, and through a course of five and twenty hundred 
‘ years, the history of which we possess, one single day of free 
‘and rational government.’ The treatises on government left 
us by antiquity, are not of a kind to have made much impression 
on the mind of Jefferson; not even Cicero’s De Republica, had 
it travelled to Monticello. He would find there no provision for 
what he considers the two great objects of a constitution—first, 
that of preventing the ascendency of an artificial aristocracy, 
grounded on wealth and birth ; next, that of securing in its 
public offices, for the instruction, the trusts, and government of 
society, a pure selection from among nature’s most precious gifts, 
the natural aristocracy of talent and of virtue. It will be much 
easier to protect a community from being loaded with misery 
by kings, priests, and nobles,—‘ which descriptions of men are an 
‘ abandoned confederacy against the happiness of the people,’— 
than to prescribe a successful arrangement for the latter equally 
important purpose. Jefferson declares that the scurrility of their 
Press is alone sufficient to drive the best men, whose sensibilities 
are stronger than their confidence in public justice, from aspi- 
ring to exalted stations. ‘ I may say, from intimate knowledge, 
* that we should have lost the services of the greatest. character 
‘ of our country, had he been assailed with the degree of licen 
‘ tiousness now practised. The torture he felt under rare and 
‘slight attacks, proved that, under those of which the federal 
‘ bands have shown themselves capable, he wonld have thrown 
‘ up the helm in a burst of indignation.’ The Iepublic of Plato 
was to Jefferson the heaviest task- work of any reading he ever 
undertook. He concluded it by congratulating mankind, that 
§ Platonic republicanism had not obtained the same favour as 
‘ Platonic Christianity ;’ since it could have had no other conse= 
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quence than that we should be now all living, men women and 
children, pell-mell together, like beasts in the forest. 

An exaggerated passion for independence, seems at times to 
pervert the correctness of Jefferson’s judgment on points con- 
nected with our physical and moral constitution, as well as with 
the principles of society. Not satisfied with telling his young 
pupil, that a gun, and not a book, ought to be the constant com- 
panion of his walks, he proceeds to question the good sense of 
the Europeans, in valuing themselves upon having subdued the 
horse to the uses of man. ‘I doubt whether we have not lost 
‘ more than we have gained by the use of this animal. No one 
‘has occasioned so much the degeneracy of the human body. 
‘ An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in a day for a long jour- 
‘ ney, as an enfeebled white does on his horse, and he will tire 
‘the best horses.’ Our substitution of positive institutions for 
individual intelligence and force, collected in a gipsy state, 
seems to have produced an equally pernicious effect on our cha- 
racters. Iam convinced that those societies (as the Indians) 
‘ which live without government, enjoy in their general mass 
‘ an infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live 
‘ under the European governments. Among the former, public 
¢ opinion is in the place of law, and restrains as powerfully as laws 
‘ever did anywhere. Among the latter, under the pretence of 
‘ governing, they have divided their nation into classes, wolves 
‘and sheep.’ In another place, describing to Madison in strong 
terms the curse of existence under every government except 
that of America, and, in some slight degree, except under that 
of England, he goes so far as to declare, that it is a problem not 
clear in his mind that the condition of the Indians, without any 
government, is not yet the best of all. This sort of language much 
more resembles the fanaticism of some fulminator of paradoxes 
like Rousseau, than the gravity of a statesman, to whose discre- 
tion the interests of a civilized community might be safely left. 

The commentary on Montesquieu by Destutt Tracy, § un- 
€ questionably the ablest living writer on abstract subjects,’ ap- 
pears to be his favourite work on the principles of government. 
It is called ‘ the most precious gift the present age has recei- 
‘ved.’ Taylor’s Enquiry, in opposition to Adams’ Defence, 
represents the theory of the constitution of America, as un- 
derstood by the dominant party at the present day ; whilst 
Hume’s History, as republicanised by Baxter, is referred to for 
the free principles of the English constitution. This latter work 
seems to have been printed in England, where it is said § not 
* to be popular, because it is republican.’ Popularity or unpo- 
pularity can hardly be predicated of a work, of whose existence 
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the most omnigenous readers among our acquaintance have 
never heard. Brought up in the neighbourhood of indigenous 
Indians, and living at head-quarters during two revolutions, 
Jefferson had splendid opportunities for the examination and 
discussion of first principles. After complaining that there is 
no good work on the organization of society into civil govern- 
ment, he quotes the well-known condition of the Tribes, and 
especially the present example of the Cherokees, as conclusive 
against the patriarchal hypothesis. His expectations in 178¥, 
Were apparently turned not merely to the establishment of a 
national government in France, but to the discovery of new 
truths in politics. These truths were to be such as would rouse 
Americans even ‘ from the errors in which they had been hither- 
* to rocked ;’ but were scarce likely to benefit an Englishman, as 
they are pronounced to be reasonable beyond his reach, ‘ who, 
‘ slumbering under a kind of half reformation in politics and in 
‘ religion, is not excited by any thing he feels or sees to ques 
‘tion the remains of prejudice!’ We cannot compliment him 
on what appears to be the only discovery, in the class of new 
truths, he has thought worth preserving. It is a proof, which, 
in his horror of the corrupting consequences of a national debt, 
he volunteers against any possible right in one generation of 
men to bind another. This doctrine was so great a favourite 
with its author, that he sent it to Madison all the way from 
Paris, and at the lapse of a quarter of a century is seen urging 
it with undiminished earnestness, on the head of the Com- 
mittee of Finance. Though, like some other natural rights, 
it has not yet entered into any declaration of them, it is said to 
be no less a law. Had we a shilling in the American funds, 
we should feel not over and above easy when the honest and 
vigorous understanding of the ex-President could be duped by 
such strange sophistry ; especially, since his school is zealous in 
preaching the necessity of declarations of natural rights, stre- 
nuous for re-setting the law of nations upon true principles, 
and resolved to establish their theories by force, the year they 
are strong enough to do so. 

It has been our object, by a reference to opinions upon gene- 
ral subjects, with which most readers might be supposed to take 
more or less interest, to give some idea of Jefferson himself. 
We perceive that we have said nothing of his views on religion, 
and his sanguine ‘ trust that there is not a young man now living 
‘in the United States, who will not die a Unitarian.’ Our ex- 
tracts, too, will give a very feeble notion of the fierceness of his 
thoughts and language concerning a hundred things, as well as 
persons, on which his blood seems to have never cvoled. The 
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rage which breaks out on occasion of the honorary institution 
of the Cincinnati, and the arbitrary distinctions of Europe, is 
often like insanity. The Throne of Heaven should be besieged 
with eternal prayers ‘ to extirpate from creation that class of 
‘human lions, tigers, and mammoths, called Kings ;’ among 
whon, ‘there is not a crowned head in Europe, whose talents 
* or merits would entitle him to be elected a vestry man, by the 
£ people of any parish in America.’ George the Third is * ma- 
‘ niac George.’ Louis the Sixteenth ‘ goes for nothing. He 
* hunts one-half the day, is drunk the other, and signs what- 
* ever he is bid.’ It ought to be acknowledged, that in the case 
of Louis the Sixteenth, as in that of Washington, it requires 
more ingenuity than we are master of, to reconcile the contra- 
dictions which wait upon the writer’s spleen. Within a twelve- 
month, the King of France ‘ is the honestest man in his king- 
* dom, the most regular and economical.’ A clergy is said to 
live like printers, ‘ by the zeal they can kindle and the schisms 
* they can create. The mild and simple principles of the Christ- 
*ian philosophy would produce too much calm, too much re- 
* gularity of good, to extract from its disciples a support for a 
* numerous priesthood, were they not to sophisticate it, ramify 
Sit, split it into hairs, and twist its texts, till they cover the 
‘divine morality of its author with mysteries, and require a 
‘ priesthood to explain them. The Quakers seem to have dis- 
* covered this. They have no priests, therefore no schisms.’ 

It is asan American citizen that Jefferson earned and deserves 
his fame. We have not space to enter, except very briefly, on 
the. bonourable detail of his public life. Asa Virginian legis- 
lator, himself a slave-owner, he there set the example of an ef- 
fort (unfortunately for his countrymen, an unsuccessful one) 
for permission to emancipate their slaves. Again, himself a 
lawyer, aided only by his two friends Wythe and Pendleton, he 
completed, and reported to the General Assembly, in eighteen 
months, the extensive improvements both in the principle and 
the form of their Jaws, which their new circumstances required. 
The extravagant compliments with which our own little attempts 
at consolidation of some chapters in criminal law have been over- 
laid, and the fatted calf which Sir Robert Peel kills thereupon 
regularly every session to his own glory, are things which must 
make our legislative wisdom reasonably suspected among the 
Americans. They know what they have themselves done in the 
self-same matter, and can therefore estimate our vaunting and our 
astonishment at its true value. Ina few months, and in this 
single work, the three colleagues ‘ brought so much of the com- 
§ mon law as it was thought necessary to alter—all the British 
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* statutes from Magna Charta to the present day, and all the 
‘ laws of Virginia from the establishment of their legislature in 
‘4 Jas. I. to the present time, which they thought should be 
* retained—within the compass of one hundred and twenty-six 
* bills, making a printed folio of ninety pages only.’ Nearly a 
volume and a half of the present Correspondence, and a consi- 
derable portion of his Memoir, relate to the remarkable period 
from 1785 to 1720, which Jefferson passed as the American mi- 
nister at Paris. His watchfulness over every subject which 
might bear on the most favourable arrangement of their new 
commercial treaties ; his perseverance in seeking to negotiate a 
general alliance against Algiers ; the skill and knowledge with 
which he argued the different questions of national interest that 
arose during his residence, will not suffer even in comparison 
with Franklin’s diplomatic talents, Every thing he sees seems 
to suggest to him the question, Whether it can be made useful 
in America? Could we compare a twelvemonth’s letters from 
our Ambassadors’ bags at Paris, Florence, or elsewhere, we 
should see whether our enormous diplomatic salaries are any 
thing else than very successful measures for securing our busi- 
ness being ill and idly done. Jefferson's history, after he re- 
turned home, whether as Foreign Secretary to Washington,—ag 
Vice-President under Adams,—or as President, putting the ves- 
sel of the state on her Republican tack, is, in other words, the 
history of America during the several periods. 

‘ All that should accompany old age’ afterwards followed him 
in his retirement to Monticello, and dignified his slow-declining 
years. The din and dangers of American politics must, from 
time to time, have occasionally disturbed a mind, although less 
anxious, less patriotic, and less personally pledged, than that of 
Jefferson. But the great question of Public Education was the 
only one on which he reserved to himself, as it were the right, 
as long as he breathed, practically to engage and lead. As early 
as 1779, he had proposed a systematical plan of general edu- 
cation for Virginia, and accordingly had prepared three bills, 
with three distinct grades of instruction, The first consisted 
of elementary schools, and comprehended all children, rich 
and poor. The second, colleges for a middle degree of learn- 
ing, calculated for such purposes of common life as would be 
desirable to all persons in easy circumstances. The last was 
a finishing university, for teaching the highest degree of know- 
ledge that a place of mere education can profess to teach. Of 
these, the elementary bill had alone passed, and that not until 
1796. As the expense of the schools was to be borne by a ge 
neral rate in every county, it appears that the bill had been en- 
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forced in none. Jefferson says, in 1822, that if a single boy had 
received the elements of common education in them, it was in 
some part of the country not known to him. In respect of a 
higher scale of education, he complains to Adams that the ‘ post- 
* revolutionary youth were born under happier stars’ than they 
had been ; acquiring all learning in their mother’s womb, and 
treating all knowledge which was not innate, with contempt, 
or at least neglect. The University of Virginia, mainly esta- 
blished by the energy of this indefatigable octogenarian, will, 
we trust, save them from ‘ the degradation of becoming the Bar- 
* bary of the Union, and of falling into the ranks of their own 
‘ negroes.’ The account of its early difficulties is strikingly like 
those of the London University ; only the insubordination to 
which Jefferson looked with dismay, as to breakers ahead, was 
the insubordination of students, not professors. Premature ideas 
of independence, too little repressed by parents, are stated to be 
the great obstacle of science, and the principal cause of its decay, 
since the revolution. It is gratifying to see, by a letter written 
only six months before his death, that, delighted with the pro- 
fessors procured from England, and with the intelligence and 
industry of the youths assembled for instruction, the spirited 
old patriot descended into his grave with anticipations of a glo- 
rious future, which he could not live to see. ‘ The majority of 
* the rulers of our state educated here, will exhibit their country 
‘in a degree of sound respectability it has never known, either 
‘in our days or those of our forefathers.’ Jefferson, for fifty 
years, continued uniformly to insist that general instruction was 
indispensable to the maintenance of their government as a re- 
public. He died in the farther faith, that education at home, 
that is, that the education of the southern youth in the southern 
States, is equally necessary, if the States are to remain sovereign 
and independent. The crack, down to its very centre, which 
the line of geographical division has run across the Union, may 
be imagined from the alarm with which he describes the fact, 
that five hundred of their sons were educating in the northern 
seminaries, as ‘ a canker eating on the vitals of their existence.’ 
Washington, in his will, recommends the endowment of a uni- 
versity in Virginia, as a protection against the necessity of pass- 
ing so important a period of life in Europe. Little could he 
foresee that the fortune of his country would imperatively de- 
mand a domestic institution, on the ground of a greater hostility 
in principle and position, in Connecticut and New York. ‘The 
* reflections that the boys of this age are to be the men of the 
* next ; that they should be prepared to receive the holy charge 
‘ which we are cherishing to deliver over to them ; that, in es- 
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‘ tablishing an institution of wisdom for them, we secure it to 
‘all our future generations; that, in fulfilling this duty, we 
‘ bring home to our own bosoms the sweet consolation of seeing 
‘ our sons rising under a luminous tuition to destinies of high 
‘ promise; these are considerations which will occur to all ; but 
‘all, I fear, do not see the speck in our horizon which is to 
‘ burst on us, as a tornado, sooner or later.’ 

Our course of miscellaneous observations may have served to 
bring before the reader more distinctly the individual character 
and merits of this distinguished statesman. But space is not 
remaining for a single sentence on what we stated at the begin- 
ning to be the most important part of the present volumes. The 
historian and politician will here find invaluable materials upon 
nearly all the controverted points of the domestic and foreign 
policy of the United States, from the day of their existence as 
an independent government. The conclusion of our private 
judgment considerably inclines against some of the propositions 
maintained by Jefferson: yet, as a party equally honest and well- 
informed, he will be a necessary witness, whenever we survey 
the successive constitutional questions which have so furiously 
divided parties in America. Between the opposite hazards press- 
ing in on either side, the nation has made its choice—a choice 
certainly of spirit, perhaps of wisdom. For, in case the alter- 
native dependent on a farther consolidation of the powers of the 
general government be at all correctly assumed throughout this 
correspondence, it is impossible to say, under any circumstances 
of intermediate dissension and ultimate separation, that the pain- 
ful alternative, thus taken and endured, was not yet the best. 
The foreign policy of the United States is to us a point of more 
immediate, as, indeed, it some day must become a point of in- 
calculable, importance. It involves bold innovations on the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Law of Nations, as hitherto understood 
and established. Some of these innovations appear to be im- 
provements for the interest of humanity ; others, to be only en- 
croachments and pretexts for the interest of America. In the 
meantime, it is evident that, as against Europe, and especially 
as against England, there exists no difference of opinion in their 
determination to dictate the novelties of their diplomacy at the 
cannon’s mouth. Jefferson was mistaken in his date; but his 
declaration is the motto of federalists and republicans alike, and 
is applied to all matters relating to the continent and the islands 
of America, as much as to the universal sea. ‘The day is within 
‘ my time as well as yours, when we may say by what laws other 
‘ nations shall treat us on the sea; and we will say it.” The 
authority of mere precedent on one side, and this intractable- 
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ness of insolent passion on the other, can never mect. Whata 
debt would the world owe to those statesmen in both countries, 
who, whilst her calm and deliberate voice might be yet listened 
to, would close these fatal questions on the just principles of 
Reason ! 





Art, X.—Library of Useful Knowledge. Farmer’s Series. Trea- 
tise Seventh. The Farm. 8vo. London: 1830. 


Ww: shall not on the present occasion enter at large into the 

recent proceedings of the Society, as it is our intention 
to devote a yearly article to the regular report of its important 
labours. But there is an urgent call upon us to take notice of 
the treatise of which the title stands at the head of this article. 
The Farmer’s Series has been begun above half a year, and six 
very valuable treatises have already appeared upon the Horse, 
treating of that animal in every way most useful to the agri- 
culturist ; but at the same time mingling with it the physiology, 
and the natural history of the horse, and conveying a great body 
of scientific information ; thus accomplishing the main object of 
this secries—the attracting, to literary relaxation and the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, those who have, we fear, not unjustly, been 
called the ‘ wnreading part of the community,’ country people. 
Another subject is handled in the seventh treatise of this series ; 
it consists of a systematic account of a farm in Hampshire, and 
gives the whole information touching its management, and touch- 
ing all that can interest a farmer. This mode of teaching agri- 
culture and of communicating generally the result of one man’s 
experience, is new, and appears to us a very important improve- 
ment. 

In the first place, without the least of that form of theory and 
system so repulsive to ignorant and especially to practical folks, 
these treatises will in truth communicate instruction upon every 
branch of agriculture. The reader will not have read chapters 
and sections; he will not have followed formal deductions of 
= or pored over classifications of things; but he will 

ave seen all the topics which can ever become interesting to 
any farmer handled in succession, and all handled in their di- 
rect connexion with the cultivation of the soil. 

In the next place, every thing will be most strictly practical. 
For no matter can be discussed which has not either been tried 
and succeeded, or been rejected from having actually failed ; 
unless that those things immediately connected with the farm- 
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ing operations really carried on will be handled in that con- 
nexion. The whole work will be experimental. 

Thirdly, Whatever has been really tried in any one part of 
the country, will be recorded, with the result of the experiment, 
for the benefit of all other parts of the country. In agriculture, 
this is a thing of unspeakable importance; for in no branch of 
science or of art are so many experiments made, and so many 
facts observed, which for want of such a record, are wholly and 
for ever lost; and in none is more time required to make ex- 
periments; half a lifetime hardly sufficing for the trial of a 
single thing in all its forms and varieties. 

Lastly, These treatises will afford a new and most valuable 
body of statistical information. There is nothing like it in any 
country. For the agricultural reports and surveys, although 
very useful, deal too much in generals, and are rather treatises 
and dissertations, than details of particular facts in individual 
cases. This work will give the results of men’s actual experi- 
ence on all that concerns agriculture in every part of the coun- 
try. 

“There are subjects of a political rather than agricultural kind, 
which must needs mix themselves up with these enquiries and 
details ; and the information gathered upon them cannot fail to 
prove highly curious and interesting. Thus—to take but an in- 
stance or two—all that relates to the operation of the poor laws, 
and the habits of the labouring classes, will form most im- 
portant chapters, which we hope to see well and carefully fill- 
ed ; for they will embody the evidence of experiment upon some 
of the most weighty matters of the law. 

But in order that this series should be made as complete as 
possible, and as useful, it is fit to have contributions from the 
various parts of the country as speedily as may be. We trust, 
therefore, that the Society may take its measures for securing 
such co-operation as will enable it to expedite the publication, 
If The Farm only appears in the ordinary course of publica- 
tion, the time required for completing it will be quite indefinite. 

The Farmer’s Series, to which it belongs, comes out once a- 
month only, and in that series 7’he Farm can only be expect- 
ed to occupy a small proportion—probably not more than two 
numbers in a year. The whole can hardly be completed in Jess 
than 100 treatises—for that would allow little more than two 
to a county—perbaps four is nearer the mark—and this allow- 
ance makes the whole two hundred, and the time taken to finish 
the work a century. It is plain, then, that the Society, in order 
to secure the important purposes of this work, must publish at 
least twelve of Zhe Farm in a year. Nor can there be any dif- 
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ficulty in doing so. There is no district in either kingdom where 
able men may not be found to furnish all the materials. The 
Hampshire treatise now before us affords a most admirable model 
to work by. It would, indeed, be vain to expect such writers in 
every corner of the island ; vain, perhaps, to look for one or two 
such anywhere. It is designed with admirable judgment, and 
the execution is as perfect as the plan. But others, very infe- 
rior, may work to the plan and the sample thus provided; and 
where a man has the facts from his own experience, and feels 
diffident as to his powers of composition, he may easily give all 
his information to others who can, by following the method now 
published, prepare the account required. There could be a set 
of questions framed from this treatise, and sent to every part of 
the country with the treatise itself; and out of the materials ob- 
tained by the answers, the requisite accounts could be drawn up. 
The earlier Reports of the Society stated that some of the trea- 
tises were written by means of such a division of labour; and 
there is no branch of art or science to which it is likely to be 
found more beneficial in its application than agriculture, whose 
votaries are rarely gifted with great powers of either generali- 
zing or writing. 

This preparation may easily be going on in different parts of 
the kingdom at the same time, and we should think the funds of 
the Society must suffice for any extra cost so incurred. The late 
Report to the annual meeting, among other cheering statements 
of the Society’s successful progress in its great design, mentions 
the extensive sale of the Farmer’s Series. It is understood to 
have already reached ten thousand ; and, every thing considered, 
it is perhaps the most extraordinary of all the sales; for though 
more of the Maps are sold, their excessive cheapness, as well as 
their adaptation to the most universal class of readers, will ac- 
count for a very large demand; and the Entertaining Library, 
from similar causes, may well have reached the impression of 
near thirty thousand; while farmers are by no means either a 
class given to buying books of any kind, or to rate low the value 
of even small sums of money. The profits upon such sales, even 
at extremely low prices, must be such as will enable the Socie- 
ty to command ample aid, both from practical and literary men, 
for hastening the completion of the important Series towhich we 
are referring ; and we are very sure that to no purpose can its 
funds be more beneficially devoted. 
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Art. XI.—Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the Princi- 
pal Languages of Asia and Lurope. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennepy, of the Bombay Military Establishment. 
4to. London: 1828. 


Uy». the time when the publication of Eichorn’s celebrated 
edition of the New Testament gave a new impulse and 
direction to theological enquiries, the whole tribe of expositors, 
commentators, and writers on the evidences of Christianity, had 
been successively labouring to explain and reconcile the differ- 
ences observable in the four distinct narratives of the same series 
of transactions and events contained in the Gospels. But an- 
terior to the appearance of the remarkable work alluded to, it 
seems never to have occurred to any one of the number, that it 
was necessary to account for the resemblances, as well as the dif- 
ferences, and to show in what way, or upon what principle, four 
independent writers, composing their narratives without concert, 
at considerable intervals of time, as well as distance of place, 
came to coincide so marvellously, both in point of expression 
and of statement. One side only of the case was looked at, one 
set of objections alone was encountered, while the main difficulty, 
the chief stumblingblock, was left in the way, and kept altoge- 
ther out of view. 

Comparatively speaking, it was an easy matter to account 
for differences, or even discrepancies, in the reports of four 
men, who drew up their several narratives of the events which 
they wished to record, without communication and without col- 
lusion ; indeed these were to a certain extent inevitable, and, 
so far from invalidating their testimony, or lessening the cre- 
dit due to their statements, were rather calculated to strength- 
en the one and to enhance the other. But it by no means 
admits of so ready explanation how persons, situated as we 
have described, should so frequently agree, au pied de la lettre, 
both in their language and in the order and collocation of their 
narratives,—and how such astriking similarity should be obser- 
vable in many things, where, from varieties of character, appre- 
hension, observation, and memory, as well as from distance of 
time and place, differences might naturally have been expected. 
In these coincidences, however, the prime difficulty as to the 
credibility of the various statements and narratives in question 
evidently consists ; and it must be obvious to every one that, un- 
til the resemblances are as satisfactorily accounted for as the 
differences, no safe conclusion can be drawn respecting the vali- 
dity of their claims to be received as inspired writings. The 
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case submitted to our judgment embraces both points ; and it is 
clear that no rational claim can be made upon our belief while 
one of these only is brought forward, and the other and more 
important point thrown into the shade. 

These observations apply, mutatis mutandis, to nearly all the 
arguments and discussions we have ever met with respecting the 
origin and aflinities of languages; with this exception merely, 
that here the only thing sought for has been resemblances, to 
the total neglect and exclusion of any consideration of differ- 
ences. On no subject, indeed, with which we are acquainted, 
has a less philosophical spirit of enquiry been displayed, or a 
more intrepid contempt shown for the most obvious dictates of 
reason and common sense ; on none, certainly, has imagination 
had a looser rein given to it, or a more ardent competition been 
shown in the race of folly and extravagance. Every writer, 
without exception, has had his own preconceived theory to de- 
fend, or his own favourite hypothesis to maintain; and hence 
facts have been examined, and languages analyzed, not with a 
view to an inductive comparison and classification of the results 
thus obtained, but merely to ascertain what support might be 
picked up for the hypothesis, theory, or system, which the writer 
had previously espoused. This is the Procrustean bed, to the 
dimensions of which all things must perforce be adjusted; the 
short tortured into due elongation, and the long abridged of their 
natural proportions. A few resemblances, which every language 
will readily supply, or which the quidlibet ex quolibet system of 
etymology will easily furnish, are greedily seized upon, and pa- 
raded with infinite pomp of learning ; all thought of any thing be- 
yond these real or forced coincidences is neglected or despised ; 
and conclusions are straightway drawn as to the supposed iden- 
tity or affinity of nations, races, and tongues, which probably 
have had little or no connexion or intercourse since God con- 
founded the languages, and dispersed the various tribes of man- 
kind at the building of Babel. 

This class of writers never reflect that the points in which 
any two or more given languages agree, invariably bear but a 
small proportion to those in which they differ; that in all en- 
quiries relative to the history and filiation of languages, the dif- 
ferences necessarily constitute a much more important element 
than the resemblances ; and that entering into any investigation 
from which the consideration of those differences is excluded, is 
as absurd as it would be to leave altogether out of view the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, in a critical disquisition on the play of that 
name,—or, in a treatise on the art of war, to omit all men- 
tion of the names and achievements of Alexander, Hannibal, 
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and Cesar—Turenne, Marlborough, Napoleon, and Welling. 
ton. Yet such, we regret to say, has been almost the inva- 
riable practice of etymologists and philologers. Like the the- 
ological writers and commentators abovementioned, they have 
looked only at the less, to the total exclusion of the more im- 
portant and difficult side of the question: And hence it may be 
said of them, as Cicero said of the philosophers, that there 
is no manner of absurdity which they have not maintained,—no 
sort of extravagance which may not be discovered in some of 
their writings. They are the Cyclops of literature, with but 
one eye, which unhappily is not placed in the forehead. 

The results of this uni-lateral, uni-ocular mode of proceed- 
ing, have, in no respect, differed from what might have, a priori, 
been anticipated. Theory has succeeded theory, and system has 
followed system, with unexampled rapidity and fertility of inven- 
tion; until we are fairly lost in the chaos of conflicting opinions, 
and forget every thing, except that those which come last are 
generally the wildest : nor is it easy to conceive how men, other- 
wise of very sluggish mind and pedestrian fancy, should have 
contrived to rear such vast and towering edifices out of the 
scanty materials with which they were provided. 

In this imaginative region of speculative uncertainty, however, 
there is nothing permanent or enduring. The wisdom of to-day 
becomes the folly of to-morrow, and one extravagance is soon dis- 
placed by another still wilder and more grotesque than itself. At 
one time all languages were derived from the Celtic; and the works 
of Bullet, Cour de Gebelin, Davis, O’Brien, and Townsend, at- 
test with how much misapplied zeal, learning, and ingenuity, it 
was contended that this ‘ rudest and poorest’ of idioms was the 
real parent of all existing tongues. At another time nothing 
was heard of but the Gothic, which found a stanch and sturdy 
champion in Dr Jamieson: and many a ponderous dissertation 
was written to convince the world that Europe was indebted for 
the elements of language and civilisation to the nomadic hordes 
that roamed the Scythian deserts. Determined, if possible, to 
be right, Horne Tooke, immeasurably the most acute man who 
had yet turned his attention to enquiries of this nature, combi- 
ned both theories; and, contending alike for the Teutonic, of 
which he knew but little, and for the Celtic, of which he knew 
nothing at all, taught us, that in the dialects which once prevail- 
ed in the North of Europe, are to be found the true sources of 
the Greek and Latin languages. 

But a bolder adventurer after originality appeared, and 
completely threw into the shade the humbler speculations of 
his predecessors, This was Dr Murray, who had the hardi- 
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hood to maintain that all the languages presently upon the 
face of the earth, or of which any knowledge is preserved by 
means of books or monuments, were originally formed out of 
nine barbarous monosyllables, which none but a Celt or a 
Caffre could pronounce, yet which, according to him, consti- 
tute ‘the base of that medium through which Homer, and Mil- 
* ton, and Newton, have delighted or illumined mankind.’ The 
courage necessary to propeund gravely a theory like this, is not 
less to be admired than its perfect novelty and originality. At 
the present day, however, when it is the fashion to go abroad 
for what might be easily enough found at home, we are com- 
monly sent to seek for the origin of languages in Persia or In- 
dia; and although some have held that Persian is only an im- 
proved form of Scythian, and others that Sanscrit is derived 
from Greek, while the gallant author before us strenuously 
gainsays both opinions, the received belief is, upon the whole, 
adverse to all the older theories; and it seems now to be gene- 
rally admitted, both here and on the Continent, that the origin 
of language must be sought for in that region which formed, as 
it were, the cradle of the human race, and whence $ all the peo- 
‘ ple that dwell upon the earth’ have primarily sprung. But as 
this region is vast, so the theories proposed are still various and 
contradictory. Of these, however, the most remarkable is that 
which has been denominated the Indo-Germanic, originally 
broached by Professor Adelung in the Mithridates, and now 
pretty generally received on the Continent, particularly by the 
scholars of Germany. 

According to this theory, the plateau of Middle or Central Asia 
formed the mighty reservoir, whence were derived, or rather sent 
forth, the various streams of population which successively over- 
flowed the different countries, both of the East and of the West ; 
some of which, penetrating through Thibet and the defiles of the 
Himalaya range, déscended upon and spread themselves over the 
Indian Peninsula; while others again, taking a westerly course, 
proceeded along the shores of the Caspian and the Euxine, and 
gradually diffused themselves throughout Germany and other 
parts of Europe. The period of these migrations is not and cannot 
be fixed, but they are assumed to have taken place soon after the 
Deluge ; and the supporters of the theory even go so far as to re- 
ject the authority of Scripture altogether, maintaining that the 
whole earth was originally peopled from Middle Asia. M. Klap- 
roth, for example, who is a plain matter-of-fact man, and occa- 
sionally evinces a disposition to laugh at the absurdities of other 
theorists, as well as to ridicule that rage for system out of which 
these absurdities have grown, not only adopts this theory, in its 
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broadest form, but pushes it to a pitch of extravagance wholly in- 
conceivable in a writer who, at the same time, disclaims any in- 
tention of deriving all languages from one primitive tongue. Ac- 
cording to him, ‘the wide dispersion of the Indo-Germanic race’ 
(under which denomination he includes Indians, Persians, Af- 
ghans, Kurds, Medes, Ossetes, Armenians, Slavonians, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, English, Greeks, Romans, and all 
the people or languages derived from the Roman or Latin) ¢ took 
‘ place probably before the Flood of Noah ; besides, it is the only 
‘ Asiatic one which appears to have descended, after that event, 
‘from two high mountains; namely, from the Himalaya into 
‘ India and Middle Asia, and on the west, from the Kaukasus 
‘into Asia Minor and Europe. In India this race mixed itself 
* much with the dark-coloured aborigines, and, though its speech 
‘ predominated, its physical characteristics were deteriorated, as 
* has ever been the case when a mixture has taken place between 
‘a white and black or brown race—when the physical qualities 
* of the latter, and the moral qualities of each, undergo an inevi- 
‘ table change. The brown or negro-like aborigines of India 
‘ probably saved themselves, during the flood of Noah, on the 
‘ high mountains of Malabar, and the Ghauts,’ (which M. Kla 
roth might have known are the mountains of Malabar.) ‘ In 
‘ the dialects of the southern parts of India, there appears to be 
‘a number of roots and words received from the aborigines, and 
* some remains of such words may perhaps be found among the 
‘ wild mountain people in the northern parts. .. . . From Kau- 
‘ kasus another branch of this stem seems to have descended 
‘ upon the banks of the Caspian Sea, and proceeded into Media, 
‘and thence peopled Persia. Afterwards they probably emi- 
‘ grated into Asia Minor, and first into southern, and then into 
‘northern Europe.’—(Asia Polyglotta, pp. 43-4.) Any thing 
wilder or more gratuitous than this we cannot imagine, except, 
perhaps, it be the Babylonian theory of Colonel Kennedy, of 
which we shall have something to say in the sequel. As to M. 
Klaproth, he seems to unite the credulity of the system-builder 
with the scepticism of the philosophe, ak to reject the authority 
of Moses, while he yields an implicit belief to the reveries of his 
own fancy. 

Here, then, we have an outline of the various opinions, theo- 
ries and systems, which have, at different times, been brought 
forward to account for the origin and affinities of languages ; 
and, certainly, in contemplating it, we can discover nothing to 
encourage us to adventure upon a new excursion into this murky 
region of speculation and conjecture, or to add another instance 
to the catalogue of hypothetical vagaries, which we have felt it 
our duty to chronicle. And we are the less tempted to adven« 
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ture upon such a course, because, like Adelung, we have no 
favourite idea, no hypothesis to establish, and merely propose 
to state what is, and how it is, without concerning ourselves 
with what might or should have been. We derive not all lan- 
guages from one, because we know of none which is entitled 
to be considered the parent or root of all others. Noah’s ark is a 
closed castle to us, and, so far as we are concerned, the tower of 
Babel shall remain undisturbed.—(Mithridates, preface, xi.) 

At the same time, we are by no means inclined to maintain, 
that, because no solution has yet been given, the question as to 
the filiation and affinities of languages is therefore insoluble ; or 
that important conclusions may not be derived from an extend- 
ed analytical investigation and comparison of existing forms of 
speech, whether actually employed as instruments of communica- 
tion and intercourse, or preserved, after they ceased to be such, 
in books and monuments, An enquiry of this nature still re- 
mains to be instituted; but whenever it is undertaken by one 
competent for the task, and with a mind unfettered and un- 
biassed by preceding opinions, results of the very greatest inte- 
rest and importance, as regards the early history and inter- 
course of nations, can scarcely fail to be derived from it. With 
respect to the investigations of which we are already in posses- 
sion, all of them are vague, gratuitous, fanciful, and unsatis- 
factory ; arising, doubtless, from the circumstance, that their 
authors have either started with a preconceived theory or sys- 
tem, which they conceived themselves bound at every hazard, 
and by all means, to maintain and defend ; or that, not content to 
stop short when no further data could be obtained, and to trace a 
distinct line of demarkation between the known and the unknown, 
the certain and the conjectural, they have attempted to fill up 
blanks with their own hypothetical fancies, and to people the 
terra incognita of the question with the creatures of their own 
imagination. In the sequel of this article, it shall be our an- 
xious endeavour to avoid both these errors, and to confine our- 
selves strictly to such conclusions and inferences as seem to 
be warranted by ascertained facts. Some of the systems which 
have been, at different times, proposed, we shall examine freely, 
perhaps somewhat in the spirit of the sceptical philosophy, which 
seems eminently adapted to such an investigation ; but we shall, 
at the same time, be most careful to separate facts from fictions, 
truth from error, and to draw a bold, well-marked, line of dis- 
tinction between those results which induction sanctions, and 
the barren figments which have been invented to supply the ab- 
sence of evidence, and the want of real knowledge. 

I. Man possesses the inestimable advantage of being endowed, 
not only with the faculty of uttering articulate sounds, but also 
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with a power of combining, regulating, and modifying these, so 
as to render them significative of his feelings and thoughts. 
Language, therefore, is the immediate expression of the concep- 
tions and emotions of the human mind; and so universally have 
mankind felt the necessity of such a medium of communication 
—so powerfully has the instinct operated, which prompts them 
to exert the powers and faculties of which they are conscious, 
that no race or tribe has yet been discovered, however few in 
numbers, however abject in condition, however rude in its gene- 
ral character, which did not possess a language adapted to all the 
purposes and wants of its particular mode of life. The faculty of 
speech, indeed, is an attribute which, as it appears to have be- 
longed to man from the period of his original formation, so it 
still constitutes one of the most remarkable characteristics of his 
being. 

But language, which is thus expressive of mental conceptions 
and emotions—the reflected image, as it were, of the thoughts and 
feelings of those who use it—must necessarily partake in, and 
accommodate itself to, all the shades, varieties, and peculiarities, 
in those mental manifestations; and hence it will be found, in al- 
most every case, to indicate, by its hardness or softness, its rough- 
ness or smoothness, as well as by the use of words, or turns of 
phraseology for particular ideas and perceptions, the different dis- 
positions and characters of the nations, nay, sometimes even of 
the individuals, who employ it. We may, therefore, conclude, 
that with the origin of a language, its intrinsic difference from 
other tongues would also arise; since no two individuals can be 
found who feel or think alike, and view things exactly in the same 
way: And this difference must be still further developed when 
families grow into tribes, and tribes become nations, and the lan- 
guage of each is subjected to the influence of local position, phy- 
sical constitution, mode of life, laws, manners, usages, religion, 
and foreign intercourse. Through the combined operation of 
these causes, the tongue of a people, though it may exhibit some 
affinities, and admit a few foreign roots, will nevertheless acquire 
a distinctive character, in tone, in formation, in the connexion 
and use of words, and in the richness or poverty, force or feeble- 
ness of expression; nor will it be possible, by any effort of in- 
genuity, so to divest it of this character, that its intrinsic diffe- 
rence from other tongues shall not continue obvious and palpable 
to every competent enquirer. Such, indeed, is the boundless di- 
versity of nature, in all her productions, (of which language is 
undoubtedly one) that the most radical differences are constantly 
associated with the most striking resemblances—-the most perfect 
unity and harmony in the whole, with an infinite variety in the 
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parts: And hence nothing can be more absurd and unphiloso- 
phical than to exclude all consideration of contrariety in inves- 
tigating the relations and affinities of the various forms of speech 
which have existed, or at present exist, among mankind; unless, 
perhaps, an exception be made in favour of that rash spirit of 
generalisation which has led some enquirers to assert the exist- 
ence of one primitive and universal language, of which all others 
are the lineal descendants. 

* Modern enquiries have made it manifest,’ says M. Thiersch, 
‘ that the countless diversities of dialect and language may be 
‘ reduced to a few primitive tongues, which came with mankind 
‘ out of the cradle of the human race, and have multiplied in pro- 
‘ portion to the diffusion of the species.’* That the number of 
primitive tongues is smal], compared with that of all existing 
languages, may be readily ‘admitted ; but it will perhaps appear 
in the sequel, that it is greater, absolutely considered, than this 
learned and ingenious philologist seems to imagine; whilst the 
questio vexata of the enquiry is to discover that ‘ cradle of the 
‘ human race,’ out of which these ‘ primitive tongues’ are said 
to have come, with the progenitors of mankind; for there is 
scarcely a country of the East, the Chinese empire excepted, 
which has not, in its turn, been supposed to contain the hallow- 
ed region where the founders of all nations were nursed, and 
prepared for the mighty enterprise of peopling the world. 

But be this as it may, and assuming, what will be afterwards 
proved, that the number of primitive tongues at present in exist- 
ence is considerable—so considerable, indeed, that the progress 
of our enquiries is constantly impeded by the discovery of lan- 
guages, which, neither in their genius nor in their structure, can 
be identified with, or derived from, any other form of speech 
with which we are acquainted; it does by no means follow, that 
there may not have existed, at one period of the history of the 
human race, a language of this description, then in universal use 
as a medium of communication, but which, from some cause or 
other, was afterwards destroyed, and every vestige or trace of 
its existence obliterated. 

The fact of the existence and prevalence of a primitive lan- 
guage, is positively asserted by Moses; as positively, indeed, 
as his statement respecting the time when, the place where, 
and the manner in which, it was suddenly and miraculously 
annihilated, and various distinct languages created by the same 





* The Greek Grammar of Frederick Thiersch, translated from the 
German, with brief Remarks, by Professor Sandford. Preliminary Re- 
marks, Edinburgh: 1830, 
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power which had originally communicated the faculty and know- 
ledge of speech to our first parents. He declares, without 
qualification, that ‘the whole earth was of one language and 
‘of one speech ;’ that by the immediate interposition of the 
Supreme Being, this language was ‘ confounded,’ so that the 
people could not understand one another’s speech; and that a 
great diversity of tongues was in consequence produced, the va- 
rious families and tribes by which the earth was afterwards peo~ 
pled speaking each its own language.* Nor have we yet been 
able to discover any reason why this explicit and authoritative 
account of the matter should have been overlooked or rejected, 
as it has but too frequently been, by speculative enquirers into 
the origin of nations and tongues; more especially, as the result 
of all modern investigations into the structure and relations of 
the different existing forms of speech, in so far as these are de- 
serving of any attention or regard, has tended strongly to con- 
firm the statement given by the Jewish legislator and historian ; 
and as there is nothing in itself more probable than the existence 
of a primitive tongue, as Moses has asserted, or more certain 
than that, if it ever existed, as we have the best authority for be- 
lieving, it has long since perished, leaving not so much asa trace 
or remnant behind. ‘ The language of Noah is irretrievably 
* lost,’ says Sir William Jones: and the same illustrious philolo- 
gist shows, by an elaborate induction and comparison, that seve- 
ral of the most remarkable forms of speech now existing have 
at bottom no manner of affinity ; that, however remote the pe- 
riods may be to which some of them can be traced, and however 
closely the date of their origin may approximate to that of the 
memorable event recorded in the Book of Genesis, above refer- 
red to, they are nevertheless to be regarded as totally distinct 
languages, and, in all enquiries into the origin and early history 
of nations and tongues, are to be accounted underived and pri- 
mitive, 

This we take to be the sound and rational view of the matter. 
But it seems fated that no one who engages in these difficult and 
perilous investigations shall remain proof against the seductions 
of theory, or escape falling into inconsistency and contradiction. 
Notwithstanding his unequivocal recognition of the truth of the 
Mosaic account as to the destruction and ‘ irretrievable loss’ of 
‘the language of Noah,’ together with the consequent creation 
of a diversity of tongues, which multiplied as families grew into 
tribes, and tribes increased into nations, Sir William Jones la- 


* Genesis, chap. xi. verses 1, 6, 7, 9; and chap. x, verses 5, 20, 31. 
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bours in another place to prove, ‘that the inhabitants of Asia, 
‘and, consequently, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, 
‘sprang from three branches of one stem.’ This doctrine, if 
true, would necessarily lead to the conclusion, that the languages 
of the ‘ three branches of one stem’ ought to be as homogeneous 
and as closely affiliated as the people by whom they were em- 
ployed. But the learned President arrives at a result which is 
directly at variance with the premises from which he sets out. 
For, in concluding his observations on the Sanscrit and Arabic, 
in his fourth Anniversary Discourse, he remarks, that all further 
comparison between these two languages must be unnecessary, 
‘ since, in whatever light we view them, they seem (ofally dis- 
§ tinct, and must have been invented by éwo different races of men :’ 
Again, in his Fifth Discourse, he says, ‘If the groundwork of 
*the western Turkish, when separated from the Persian and 
¢ Arabic, with which it is embellished, be a branch of the lost 
§ Oghuzian tongue, I can assert, with confidence, that it has not 
* the least resemblance either to Arabic or Sanscrit, and must 
© have been invented by a race of men wholly distinct from the 
* Arabs or Hindoos:’ And, lastly, in his Sixth Discourse, he ob- 
serves, ‘ that the composition of words, in which the genius of the 
* Persian delights, and which that of the Arabic abhors, is a deci- 
* sive proof that the Parsee sprang from an Indian, and not from 
* an Arabic stock.’ 

But if these observations be well founded, as we think they are, 
it follows, that the Sanscrit, Arabic, and Tartar languages, have 
not the slightest affinity toone another; while the differences exist- 
ing between them are so great, as, in Sir William Jones’s opinion, 
to be unsusceptible of explanation, except on the supposition of 
their having been originally invented by distinct races of men. 
This conclusion, however, as the reader will perceive, is at va- 
riance with the premises from which it is deduced; for if it be 
true, as it unquestionably is, that no resemblance exists between 
these languages, then how, we ask, could dissimilar effects be 
produced by one and the same cause ? Supposing the Hindoos, 
Arabs, and Tartars, to have spoken the same language three 
thousand years ago, their ancestors, when they migrated from 
‘ the cradle of the human race,’ must either have preserved their 
mother-tongue, or adopted that of the country where they set- 
tled. If they preserved their mother-tongue, it is difficult to 
conceive how any length of time should have had the effect of so 
completely obliterating all affinity between the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, for example, as to leave not a trace of resemblance, 
far less any proof of identity. And if, on the other hand, 
they adopted the languages of the respective countries in which 
they settled, this not only implies the co-existence of other 
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tongues besides the primitive one supposed, but, moreover, in- 
volves the ridiculous assumption that languages existed in cer- 
tain portions of the earth before they were peopled. In the 
one case, we are called upon to believe an improbability ; in the 
other, a manifest absurdity. Had the Arabs and Hindoos ever 
spoken the same tongue, and had two languages or dialects been 
formed out of this primitive speech, it is exceedingly difficult to 
conceive how they should have become so radically dissimilar. 
Will any length of time ever have the effect of destroying the 
existing affinity between the original Latin and the derivative 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ? We cannot believe it, even on 
the high and respected authority of Sir William Jones. 

But these errors, supposing them to be such, are trivial when 
compared with the extraordinary dogmas which are sometimes 
ae on this subject. We have already alluded general- 
y to the rage which, at one time, prevailed for stocking the 
whole earth with Scythians, and deriving all languages from the 
uncouth jargon of these barbarians. Their movements, which 
are described with as much minuteness of detail as if the writers 
had accompanied the various hordes, while migrating to more 
genial climes and richer settlements, are supposed to have exert- 
ed a powerful influence on the languages of Asia. How this 
came to pass, we are not very distinctly informed. One thing, 
however, is certain, viz. that the earliest accounts of this people 
represent them as mere ‘roving barbarians,’ without union or 
national character, and, of course, wholly unacquainted with the 
learning and arts of civilized life. Herodotus describes them 
as the most ignorant of men ; and every subsequent authority 
confirms the statement of the father of history. The Tartars, in 
general, were without literature ; the Turks had no letters ; and 
the Huns, according to Procopius, had not even heard of them. 
Yet these are the people from whose rugged and barbarous dia- 
lects, probably in no degree superior to those presently in use 
among the Calmucks,* Samoieds, and Tongoosses, we are grave- 
ly told, that the unrivalled tongue of the Greeks, and the sacred 
language of the Hindoos, have been equally derived! Pinker- 





* Of this tribe M. Klaproth observes, ‘ Les Kalmouks sont une branche 
‘ de la grande race Mongole. Plusieurs savans, méme dans des temps mo- 
‘ dernes, ont presque toujours confondu cette race avec les tribus Turques 
‘ (Tatares); mais elle en differe totalement par la langue et par la physio- 
‘nomie.” Voyage au Caucase, vol. i. p. 68. Be it so; but, as Colonel 
Kennedy assures us that the Mongol language bears no affinity to the 
Sanscrit or the Arabic, its distinct existence in nowise affects the argu- 
ment, and only adds one more to the number of original languages, 
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ton has somewhere remarked, that next to the disgrace of wri- 
ting nonsense, is that which attaches to him who attempts to re- 
fute it. .We may observe in passing, however, that if there be 
no affinity between Arabic, Sanscrit, and Tartar, and if most 
existing languages bear more or less relation to one or other of 
these original tongues, the non-existence of a primitive language 
follows as a matter of course. 

Nevertheless, it is strange how this idea of a primitive tongue 
has haunted a number of those who have speculated on the origin 
of nations and languages ; more especially considering the diffi- 
culty, or rather the impossibility, of accounting satisfactorily for 
the whole of any two languages, how close soever be the relation 
subsisting between them. We may conjecture that it has arisen 
from one or other of two causes: either from that tendency to 
hasty and premature generalisation, which has been found so 
great an obstacle to the progress of real knowledge; or from the 
apparent simplicity of deriving all languages from one common 
origin, coupled, probably, with a mistaken notion, that the Mo- 
saic account of the creation would receive confirmation by pro- 
ving that this common origin was Hebrew. 

But be the cause what it may, no one who has made this 
subject a study will doubt, that the boldest flight of generalisa- 
tion was achieved by the late Dr Murray. That excellent, and 
in some respects wonderful, person—who was unhappily but too 
soon lost to learning and his country, and who, if he had been 
longer spared to us, would, doubtless, have seen cause to mo- 
dify many of the rash opinions which have detracted so much 
from the value of the work on which his reputation as a philolo- 
gist must now rest—maintains broadly, that ‘the nations from the 
‘ confines of China to the Atlantic ocean, from Novaya Zemlia 
‘to Africa, speak different dialects of a language, of which the 
* Teutonic is the simplest form existing.’ And, in order to prove 
this position, he proceeds to state, that all languages may be re- 
solved into the following barbarous monosyllables, viz. ag or wag, 
bag, dwag, gwag or cwag, lag or hlag, mag, nag or hnag, rag or 
hrag, and swag ; these nine cabbalistical words being, according 
to him, ‘the foundations of language, on which an edifice has 
‘ been erected of a more wonderful and useful kind than any 
‘ which have exercised human ingenuity.’* But Dr Murray has 





* History of the European Languages, vol. i. p. 28, et seqg. In pp. 31, 
32, Dr Murray thus explains the meaning he is pleased to attach to these 
wonderful monosyllables: ‘1, To strike or move with swift, equable, pe- 
‘ netrating, or sharp effect, was ag / ag! If the motion was sudden, but 
‘ of the same species, wag. If made with force and a great effort, Awag. 
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not condescended to inform us in what way he arrived at the 
conclusion that al/ languages may be so resolved, or by what par- 
ticular process he obtained ‘ these rude syllables,’ which he very 
naturally anticipates that ‘taste and philosophy will receive with 
‘aversion.’ His acquirements as a linguist were undoubtedly 
various, and few persons have dipt into a greater number of lan- 
guages and dialects ; but, with all his attainments, however great, 
he could not possibly pretend to a knowledge of every form of 
speech extant among men; and, without such universal know- 
ledge, it is clearly impossible for any one to say, with the least 
degree of confidence, into what al/ languages may be resolved. 
Besides, Dr Murray candidly admits, that he had not the San- 
scrit completely before him ; which is not surprising, considering 
that no dictionary of that language had then been published : 
nor are there wanting grounds of suspicion that his knowledge 
of other and scarcely less important tongues, was equally super- 
ficial. In fact, he had dabbled in too great a diversity of lan- 
guages to know almost any one thoroughly, or to acqui rethat mi- 





‘ These are varieties of one word, originally used to mark the motion of 
‘ fire, water, wind, darts. 2. To strike with a quick, vigorous, impelling 
‘ force, bay or bwag, of which fag and pag are softer varieties. 3. To strike 
‘ with a harsh, violent, strong blow, dwag, of which tiwag and tiwag are 
‘ varieties. 4. To move or strike with a quick, tottering, unequal impulse, 
‘ gwag or ewag. 5. To strike with a pliant slap, lag or hlag. 6. To press 
‘ by strong force or impulse, so as to condense, bruise, or compel, mag. 7. 
‘ To strike with a crushing, destroying power, xag or hnag. 8. To strike 
‘ with a strong, rude, sharp, penetrating power, rag or hrag. 9. To move 
‘ with a weighty, strong impulse,’ (to ‘ swag-ger,’ we presume,) ‘ swag.’ 
This is all very moving and striking, no doubt ; but still we cannot help 
thinking that it would have appeared to more advantage in the Travels of 
the renowned Captain Lemuel Gulliver, than in a grave treatise on the 
‘ History of the European Languages.’ The attentive reader will, how- 
ever, discern, even through the mist of Dr Murray's ‘ rude,’ and not very 
consistent or intelligible, explanations, that all these words, as interpreted 
by their inventor, mean substantially the same thing, and are merely mo- 
difications of one elementary idea ; a circumstance which increases, in a 
ninefold proportion, the difficulty of the riddle which the ¢ History’ above 
quoted was written to resolve. We are certainly inclined to deal tender- 
ly with a posthumous work, and to make great allowances both for errors 
and defects: But when we reflect on the wild and reckless spirit which 
pervades it, and on the extravagance of most of the philological opinions 
it promulgates, we are irresistibly tempted to believe that, in describing 
Mr Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, as ‘a fanciful work, of which 
‘ the etymological part is false, the historical dubious, and the theoretical 
‘ imaginary,’ Dr Murray unwittingly characterised his own, 
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nute, accurate, and extensive scholarship, which is so indispen- 
sably necessary to the success of analytical investigations in phi- 
lology. We are, therefore, inclined, on the score of competency, 
to take an exception to the theorist himself, and, independently 
of other considerations, to view with extreme suspicion a theory, 
the author of which was not in a condition to investigate the 
whole, or even the most important part, of the data on which it 
professes to be founded. 

But without urging farther any objection of a personal na- 
ture, let us attend for a moment to the theory itself. And, in 
the first place, if these nine ‘ rude syllables’ constitute the ele- 
ments of all languages, as Dr Murray alleges, it follows, of course, 
that what is common to the whole human race, ought to be uni- 
versally intelligible. The language of natural signs is precisely 
in this predicament, and accordingly all mankind understand it. 
The rudest tribes, and the most refined nations, are equally 
ready in apprehending its meaning and import. But will it be 
pretended that there exists a single individual who can attach 
the slightest signification to any one of these nine barbarous 
monosyllables, which are said to form ‘ the base of that medium 
* through which Homer, and Milton, and Newton, have delight- 
* ed and illumined mankind ?’ In the next place, we are inform- 
ed that ag, for example, had upwards of two hundred significa- 
tions. If this be true, it must have been utterly impossible 
for any one who heard this monosyllable enunciated, to under- 
stand in which of these two hundred significations the speaker 
intended to use it; and hence it is evident that such words could 
never have fulfilled the purpose of speech, which is to convey an 
immediate and intelligible expression of the conceptions and 
emotions of the human mind. Thirdly, Dr Murray states fur- 
ther, that each of these words is a verb and name for a spe- 
cies of action. But, according to the principles of all languages, 
radical verbs are incapable of being compounded ; and without 
composition no language was ever formed. According to Dr 
Murray’s own showing, therefore, it is impossible any language 
could have been constructed out of these radical elements ; 
and as we take it for granted that there never existed any tribe 
or race who could have carried on the slightest intercourse by 
means of only nine monosyllables, it follows that these words 
neither constitute a language in themselves, nor are they capa- 
ble of being converted into one, by any process known to gram- 
marians or philologists. By means of prefixes or affixes, the 
meaning of a radical verb may be modified, in so far as regards 
time and mood ; but, however the form may be thus altered, the 
root must still continue the same; nor can it ever be made to 
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convey any other meaning than a modification of the idea origi- 
nally attached to it. As to the assumption which Dr Murray’s 
theory necessarily involves, that such words are susceptible of 
composition, we have only to repeat what we have already stat ed, 
that it is adverse to the fundamental principles of all known lan- 
guages. Of this any one may easily satisfy himself by trying 
the experiment with two verbal roots in any language with which 
he happens to be acquainted. 

These observations, we confess, appear to us perfectly conclu- 
sive as to the utter groundlessness and fallacy of Dr Murray’s 
system. A more desperate and unsuccessful attempt at gene- 
ralisation is probably not to be met with in the whole history of 
science or of letters, fruitful as it unfortunately is in examples of 
this description. But Dr Murray set out by assuming as true a 
principle, which could scarcely fail to lead a man of his ardent 
and original mind into the greatest and gravest errors. He takes 
it for granted as self-evident, (and upon this assumption the 
whole of his system is built,) that particular terms were derived 
from general, not general terms from particular,* and that, in 
the order of things, the abstract, in every case, preceded the con- 
crete. How any man who had read and studied, as Dr Murray 
must have done, Dr Adam Smith’s profound and admirable 
essay on the *‘ Formation of Languages,’ could have fallen into 
this error, it is not easy to conjecture: For the most cursory ex- 
amination of different forms of speech will show that nouns, or 
the names of individual sensible objects, form their basis; and 
that by means of these alone, aided by gestures or natural signe, 
is it possible for one man to communicate his wants or wishes 
to another. 

Take the well-known instance of y7aov joi 30s, a collocation of 
words which seems to be arranged in the natural order of inven- 
tion ; and suppose that a savage, who wishes to obtain the fruit, 
knows only the word uxov, apple, without having any terms cor- 
responding to the personal pronoun and the verb; what course 
would he probably follow, in order to indicate his wishes? Would 
he not, first of all, name the fruit, the object of his desire ; then 
point to himself, the 2:4; being, in this case, equivalent to the 
pronoun; and, finally, use some gesture or sign to signify that 





* « Our knowledge of language and man will warrant us to infer that 
«such words as cave, tree, or river, are from general terms: a cave is a 
‘ hollow; a tree is a grower; a river is a runner; and it further appears 
‘ that the words hollow, grow, and run, are from others still more general. 
‘ The actual experience of savages always must extend to the qualities of 
‘ the external world, and the natural feelings,’— Hist, of Europ. Lang: 
vol, i. ps 179, 
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he wished the fruit to be given him? If language was of hu- 
man invention, we think this is the course which would be fol- 
lowed in the particular instance supposed, and in all others of an 
analogous description ; and hence it is evident, that, in the order 
of nature, nouns or names of sensible objects necessarily take pre- 
cedence of all other kinds of words, and constitute the basis of 
language. 

But Dr Marray thinks very differently. Forgetting that 
every action presupposes an agent and an object, he assumes 
that action may be conceived independently of either the one 
or the other ; and consequently, that general or abstract terms 
would take precedence of particular terms, or names, in the 
formation of language. The first step, according to him, would 
be the invention of a species of nominalism, from which, by 
some inexplicable process, particular appellatives would be af- 
terwards derived. But the very examples he has himself given— 
‘the tree grows, the fire burns, the stone hurts, the plant poi- 
* sons,’—are sufficient to demonstrate the fallacy of the principle 
on which his system is grounded: for the verbs, grows, burns, hurts, 
poisons, would evidently convey no determinate meaning with- 
out the appropriate substantives, ¢ree, fire, stone, plant, and could 
never have been formed at all, until these physical objects had 
been distinguished by names, and their most obvious qualities 
ascertained. Growth, burning, hurting, poisoning, could never 
possibly be predicated, or even imagined, until it was previously 
known that things or objects existed, which grew, burned, hurt, 
and poisoned. 

Our conviction therefore is, that if language was invented 
by man, the theory of its formation proposed by Dr Smith,* is 
not only clear and satisfactory in itself, but, we may add, the 
only one which proceeds on strictly philosophical principles, 
and accords with the order and sequence of human ideas. On 
the question, however, as to the divine or human origin of lan- 
guage, we mean to offer no opinion at present, because, besides 
being incapable of determination by mere reason, we conceive it 
wholly immaterial to the enquiry in which we are at present en- 
gaged: our object is, not to indulge in vague speculation on a 
subject which does not admit of even an approximation to cer- 


* See Considerations concerning the First Formation of Languages, 
and the Different Genius of Original and Compounded Language, sub- 
joined to the Theory of Moral Sentiments ; a tract displaying much depth and 
ingenuity in the purely theoretical part, relative to the formation of lan- 
guages, but exceedingly defective in that portion of it in which the illus- 
trious author endeavours to determine the characteristics of original, as 


contradistinguished from those of derivative languages, 
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tainty, but to examine and analyze the various theories which 
have at different times been proposed to account for the original 
formation and the actual affinities and relations of languages. In 
passing, however, we may observe, that Dr Smith’s theory is 
evidently applicable to the language of one people only; for, as 
Colonel Kennedy judiciously remarks, ‘it attempts not to explain 
‘ the causes which have occasioned that variety of names which 
‘ are given by different nations to one and the same object ;’ and 
consequently, it leaves untouched and unaccounted for one of the 
most remarkable circumstances in the history of mankind. On 
this subject no profane writer has been able to give us any in- 
formation; and hence, no alternative remains but to adopt im- 
plicitly the account contained in the Mosaic history, which 
ascribes to a miraculous interposition of the Supreme Being, a 
phenomenon of which human ingenuity has utterly failed to sup- 
ply any adequate explanation. 

And, most certainly, if mankind ever spoke only one language, 
as we have no reason to doubt they did, such a miracle seems 
alone sufficient to account for its utter extinction, and the crea- 
tion of a vast multitude of tongues, in none of which can the 
smallest trace of its existence be discovered : for there is no au- 
thentic instance in profane history of a tongue which once existed 
being irretrievably lost. Language, which seems so evanescent 
and perishable, is nevertheless the most durable of human monu- 
ments. The nation who spoke it may be destroyed or cease to 
be; its history may be effaced from all human registers, and 
even its very name may be forgotten; but still some fragments 
of its language may outlast all this ruin, and evident traces of 
its existence be detected in other and newer dialects, which have 
been enriched with its spoils, and have perhaps acquired variety, 
compass, and force, from adopting its roots and inflections. Hu- 
man speech, considered in relation to the communities of man- 
kind, may be compared to the monumental ivy, which clings te 
the edifice to which it has been attached, with greater tenacity 
in its ruin than in its splendour, and when the last fragment has 
crumbled into dust, and its natural support is thus destroyed, 
creeps along until it encounter some humble dike or wall, into 
which it immediately strikes its roots, and thus prolongs its exist- 
ence after the very ruins of the original edifice to which it ad- 
hered have utterly perished. 

II. So much, then, for the origin and formation of languages. 
We now proceed to consider some of their more remarkable 
characteristics and affinities; beginning with Sanscrit, which, 
from a variety of causes, and, particularly, from the striking 
resemblance it bears, both in its words and grammatical struc- 
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ture, to the Greek, is eminently deserving a prominent share of 
our attention. 

India, formerly the * home and birth-place’ of all sorts of 
prodigies, contains nothing at the present day half so marvellous, 
or calculated to strike an enlightened enquirer with so much 
surprise and admiration, as the sacred idiom, to which the guard- 
ianship of all its treasures, of religion, science, and literature has 
been, in a great measure, confided. The Sanscrit, whether it 
be considered with reference to the remarkable peculiarities of 
its structure, the unrivalled perfection of its grammar, or its 
more general and distinguishing qualities as an organ or vehicle 
for the expression of thought, and the communication of know- 
ledge, is now admitted, upon all hands, to be one of the most 
finished languages extant, or that ever existed among mankind, 
in any age or period of the world. This opinion was long ago 
expressed, in the strongest manner, by Sir William Jones. ‘ The 
* Sanscrit language,’ he observes, ‘ whatever be its antiquity, is 
‘ of a wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more 
‘copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
‘ either, yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in 
‘ the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than could 
‘ possibly have been produced by accident; so strong, indeed, 
* that no philosopher could examine them all three, without be- 
‘lieving them to have sprung from some common source, which 
* no longer exists.’ * 

In fact, it is the ‘ wonderful structure’ here spoken of, which 
pre-eminently distinguishes Sanscrit from other languages, and 
impresses upon it a character of originality, which cannot be mis- 
taken ; it is this circumstance chiefly which convinces us that it is 
not, as some have maintained, a derivative form of the Greek, or 
of any other tongue extant. Secondary languages are, in almost 
every case, less complex and involved in their grammatical struc- 
ture, than those from which they have sprung ; and, in most in- 
stances, the progress has been from languages rich in all the 
varieties of inflection to dialects of simple formation.t Compare 
the Romaic with the Greek, the Italian with the Latin, the 
Teutonic with the Sanscrit, and the truth of this observation 
will be immediately apparent. 





* Works of Sir William Jones, vol i. p. 26. 

+ Dr Smith, with his usual discrimination, observes, in relation to this 
subject, that, ‘ in general, it may be laid down for a maxim, that the more 
‘ simple any language is in its composition, the more complex it must be 
‘ in its declensions and conjugations ; and, on the contrary, the more simple 
‘it is in its declensions and conjugations, the more complex it must be 
‘ in its composition,’—J’ormation of Languages, ubi supra, 
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Latin, indeed, which is generally supposed to be the oldest ex- 
isting dialect of the Greek, may, at first view, be thought an ex- 
ception to the rule here laid down ; inasmuch as it retains inflec- 
tions, and resembles, in the analogy of its general structure, the 
language of which it is believed to be a derivative. But we may be 
permitted to observe, that it is just as probable that Greek and 
Latin have sprung from a common source, as that the one of these 
languages is the parent of the other ; that the most ancient spe- 
cimens of Latin extant exhibit scarcely any inflections; that the 
subsequent introduction and use of these arose out of peculiar 
circumstances, which in no degree affect the truth of the general 
principle we have stated; and, at all events, that the Latin, even 
in its most improved form, is a language greatly inferior to the 
Greek, in variety, versatility, rhythm, compass, force, and dig- 
nity. The supposed exception, in the case of Latin, therefore, 
is more apparent than real, and, at the very utmost, is only an 
exception in degree, not in kind: For, to make out an analogy 
at all applicable to the Sanscrit, viewed as a derivative of the 
Greek, or of any other tongue, an instance must be produced 
of a secondary form of speech, which has not only retained all, 
or the greater part, of the inflections of the original language, 
but augmented greatly their number, complexity, and variety, 
and, at the same time, subjected the whole to the most perfect 
system of grammar and prosody which it is possible to conceive. 
This, however, cannot be done; there is no other example of a 
derivative language attaining to a higher degree of perfection 
than that from which it sprung, or adopting, extending, impro- 
ving, and systematizing those very peculiarities which, in every 
other case, have been, in a great measure, lost, in the course of 
transference or descent; and hence we are disposed to consider 
the anomaly in regard to Sanscrit, as just one more proof of the 
originality of that remarkable language. 

Nor are there wanting other considerations which seem to lead 
irresistibly to the same conclusion. Sanscrit contains no exotic 
terms, and throughout is perfectly homogeneous. Its roots, 
which are evidently the work of grammarians, afford a strong 
proof of the diligence with which it has been subjected to gram- 
matical rules. They are merely monosyllables, consisting of the 
radical letters composing the words derived from them; they 
have in themselves no distinct meaning ; and, consequently, they 
must have been formed long after the origin of the language.* 





* Sanscrit has one radical quality which it shares in common with the 
Greek, and other languages of the West, and which distinguishes it from 
most other Oriental tongues, For example, in the words, cadus, ctrws, ot 
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Had they been coeval with it, they would, beyond all question, 
have been significative ; and the fact of their not being so appears 
to us a demonstrative proof that these roots were the work of 
grammarians, subsequently to the formation of the language. 
But although the roots do not form a constituent part of the lan- 
guage, still its words show that they must have been all formed 
by the people who once spoke it, (for that it was, at one period, 
spoken, seems, on many grounds, very probable,) according to 
some principle well known to them, although we may not now be 
able to discover it. What can be more evident, for instance, than 
that bhara, that which supports ; bharata, a servant; bharanium, 
wages; bharaniu, a master; bharatha, a king; bharta, a hus- 
band; bharia, a wife; bhara, a burden; bhrita, hired; bhriti, 
wages ; bhritya, a servant; are all cognates of the verb bibharti 
or bharati, he supports, maintains, or bears?* But still no one, 
except a grammarian, would have thought of deriving all these 
words from the monosyllable bhri, which is given as the root, 
Again, the suffixes (termed kridantas) and aflixes, employed in 
the formation of derivatives, appear to be nothing more than a 
classification by grammarians of letters and syllables of actually 
existing words, which could not conveniently be included among 
the roots ; another proof that the present perfection of the gram- 
matical system of Sanscrit has been the result of long consi- 
deration of the subject, and of the most anxious and painful 
elaboration ; without which, indeed, it could never have been 
rendered of any practical use. For * what hopes,’ Mr Foster 
asks, ‘ would the unremitted toil of a protracted life, even of 
* one endowed with the intuitive genius, the all-embracing fa- 
* culties, of a Sir William Jones, hold out of attaining such 
* an incredible language, was not every step directed by ety- 
* mological rules, at once general, simple, and comprehen- 


Ee 


dus, ovang, in Greek ; malus, miles, moles, in Latin; tan, ten, tin, tone, tun, 
tune, in English ; pati, pita, puta, pota, in Sanscrit ; it is manifest that the 
signification is determined by the vowels alone, the consonants being the 
same in each set of instances, cds, in the Greek, mls, in the Latin, én in 
the English, and pé in the Sanscrit. But the very opposite of this obtains 
in Hebrew, Arabic, and other Oriental tongues, in which the root consists 
exclusively of consonants, and never undergoes the slightest change of 
meaning in what way soever the vowel may be interposed. Thus, in the 
Arabic words, harama, hirman, muharram, hiramat, muhtarim, the mean- 
ing depends entirely, not on the vowels, but on the radical consonants 
hrm ; these, and a variety of other derivatives, being merely modifications 
of the sense of the radical word. See Researches, &c, p. 91. 
* Researches, &c. p. 194, 
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‘ sive ?’*—Rules, we may add, which determine the applica- 
tion of nine hundred and fifty-eight increments to two thousand 
Jive hundred roots, and thus afford means of composition incal- 
culably greater than those supplied by any other language. 

Is it conceivable, then, that a tongue rich, beyond all ex- 
ample or comparison, in those resources, which add so greatly 
both to the copiousness, vigour, and harmony of a language, 
and every word of which has been resolved, or at least is re- 
solvable, into elements or roots discoverable in itself alone, and 
nowhere else, can be accounted a secondary or derivative form 
of speech? If this be not a criterion of an original language, 
we should like to know what is. It is doubtless not indispen- 
sable that the majority of words in a language should be capa- 
ble of being decomposed and traced to their simplest elements ; 
for, in the Persian we have an instance of a copious language, 
which has been formed without the aid of modifying kridantas 
and affixes: But when the frame and texture of a language 
leave no doubt whatever that many of its words exist not in 
their simplest state, and that composition has been essential to 
its formation; and when the elements of these words cannot, 
by an artifice of analysis or etymology, be discovered in itself, 
but must be sought for somewhere else; it surely follows that 
such a language is not original, but derivative. And, on the 
other hand, where a language, like Sanscrit, admits of being 
completely analyzed, by reducing its compounds to a limited 
number of elementary forms, or roots, all contained in itself, it 
seems equally to follow that such a language is not derivative, 
but original. 

These are principles in philology which we conceive to be 
perfectly inexpugnable, and which accordingly we shall imme- 
diately apply to the solution of a question of the greatest import- 
ance in the philosophy of language, and which, considering the 
quarter where it originated, no Jess than its own intrinsic in- 
terest, is deserving of the most careful and attentive examina- 
tion. We allude to the hypothesis, respecting the origin of 
Sanscrit, proposed by the late Mr Dugald Stewart, in the third 
volume of his Philosophy of the Human Mind, and adopted, as we 
think, without due consideration, by Professor Dunbar, in a re- 
cently-published work on the Greek and Latin languages. 

That Sanscrit, in many of its words, and still more in its in- 
flections, idiom, and prosody, bears a singular resemblance and 





* Sanscrit Grammar : dedication. Mr Foster's observations (ibid.) on 
the extraordinary means of composition which Sanscrit affords, are deser- 
ving of the greatest attention. 
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analogy to Greck, is well known to all scholars, and must be 
familiar, even to ordinary readers, as a fact often stated, and al- 
ways admitted. The words common to both languages, or which 
may be shown to have been originally identical, are pretty nu- 
merous, and the coincidences between them frequently striking. 
In a list appended to Colonel Kennedy’s work, he shows that 
there are about nine hundred Sanscrit words in the Greek, Latin, 
Persian, and Teutonic languages ; and that, of these, three hundred 
and thirty-nine are to be found in the Greek alone.* But it is not 
so much in words, (which commerce, conquest, or religion may 
have introduced, without at all affecting the general character 
of language, or warranting any just inference as to its radical 
affinities,) as in idiom, analogy, and inflection, that the resem- 
blance between Greek and Sanscrit consists. The Persian is 
generally admitted, and at all events may be proved, to be an 
original language ; yet it has borrowed or received no less than 
two hundred and sixty words from the Sanscrit. But, notwith- 
standing this infusion or mixture, the language of Iran main- 
tains its distinctive character ; and, in its genius, idiom, analogy, 
and construction, bears no more resemblance to Sanscrit, than 
Sanscrit bears to Celtic. 

It is far otherwise with Greek and Sanscrit. Between these 
two languages the similarity of grammatical structure is most re- 
markable, extending to all those points in which Greek differs 
from the other languages of the West. Both inflect their nouns 
in the same way, namely, by means of changes on the termi- 
nation; both have a definite article, declined alike through all 
the cases and genders ; both havea dual number, a middle voice, 
and many tensesincommon. ‘Of the ten Sanscrit tenses,’ says 
Colonel Kennedy, ‘ viz. the present, the three preterites, the 
* two futures, the potential, the conditional, the imperative, and 
* the infinitive, the inflections of six have been preserved both in 
Greek and Latin, and of one in Greek and Latin respectively ; 
so that there remain two tenses only, the inflections of which 
have been lost.’—( Researches, 275). In the first preterite, the 
second preterite, and conditional, an augment is employed ; being 
formed, in the first preterite and conditional, by an a prefixed, 
as alagham, iareyov, alagishiam, aséayu; and, in the second prete- 
rite, by a reduplication of the first syllable of the radical verb, 


‘ 
‘6 
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* Of these 900 Sanscrit words, 339 are found in the Greek, 319 in 
the Latin, 263 in the Persian, 162 in the German, and 251 in the English. 
Thirty-one belong to all these languages ; 527 to Greek and Latin, omit- 
ting the words common to both ; and 182 to German and English, exclu- 
sive of those common to both, or to the other languages, Fesearches, p. 9. 
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as lalaga, rr*xa, After stating that every Sanscrit verb has 
a form equivalent to the middle voice of the Greek, used through 
all the tenses with a reflective sense, Mr Halhed adds, *¢ that 
* all the Greek verbs in « are formed exactly upon the same 
‘ principle with the Sanscrit conjugations, even in the minutest 
§ particulars,’* 

A number of other resemblances and analogies might be 
mentioned, particularly in the pronouns and pronominal adjec- 
tives; but those we have just stated will probably be sufficient 
to convey a general notion of the wonderful affinity subsist- 
ing between these two languages, which is all that is necessary 
in a discussion of this nature. We may add that, according 
to Sir William Jones, * Sanscrit prosody is easy and beauti- 
‘ ful. The learned,’ he says, ‘ will find in it almost all the 
‘ measures of the Greeks; and it is remarkable that the lan- 
‘ guage of the Brahmins runs very naturally into sapphics, 
* alcaics, and iambics.’+ In a word, ‘ Sanscrit answers to Greek 
‘ as face answers to face in a glass,’ to use the language of a 
late Provost of Fort William College. ‘ You will find the verb 
‘ in the corresponding mood and tense, the noun and adjective 
‘ in the corresponding case and gender. The idiom and go- 
§ vernment are the same; where the Greek is absolute, so is 
* the Sanscrit, and in many instances the primitive roots are 
* the same.’ 

These are certainly very astonishing coincidences; and as 
it is impossible to call in question their reality, the next point is, 
to determine how they were produced, or, in other words, to ac~ 
count for a fact which we agree with Mr Stewart in thinking 
* unparalleled in the history of man.’ And here we observe, that 
where two languages exhibit such marked features of resem- 
blance, and display so close an affinity, as the Sanscrit and 
Greek, one of two things must be true: Either both have sprung 
from a common source, or one of them is a derivative of the 
other. Each of these suppositions, accordingly, has found zeal- 
ous and ardent supporters, in different parts of the world. 

Among the scholars of the continent, particularly of Germany, 
a strong bias has been evinced in favour of the identity of ori- 
gin, to the exclusion of all idea of descent or derivation; and 
this is also the opinion maintained by Colonel Kennedy, though 
on grounds peculiar to himself. The Indo-Germanic theory, 
to which we formerly alluded, implies, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, Teutonic, and a 


* Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 101. Hoogly, 1778. 
+ Works of Sir William Jones, vol, i. p. 359, 
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number of other languages, were all formed from that which 
was originally spoken by the inhabitants of Middle Asia, and 
of which the only fragment now existing is the portion common 
to all of them; while the Babylonian theory of our author na- 
turally conducts him to the same result, though by a very dif- 
ferent route. All our native Orientalists, again, whether at 
home or in India, are, for the most part, vehement sticklers 
for the antiquity and originality of the Sanscrit: holding Greek, 
of course, to be a descendant or offset from that parent stem, 
though they find it difficult to explain very clearly, when, how, 
and where this derivation took place; and contending strongly, 
and, as we have already shown, not without reason, that the in- 
ternal evidence supplied by an accurate analysis of both lan- 
guages is of itself sufficient to settle the question of priority at 
least in favour of Sanscrit. But, latterly, unbelievers have 
arisen who have turned the tables upon the Orientalists, and 
positively refused to admit the antiquity of any thing Indian. 
M. Klaproth, for instance, asserts that ‘ the Sanscrit, which 
‘ is generally considered as so old a language, betrays in 
‘ itself every appearance of recent formation, and is, in truth, 
‘ a remarkably modern language, the newness of which is dis- 
* guised and concealed by its roots.* And Mr Stewart, in 
the third volume of his Philosophy of the Human Mind, above 
referred to, contends that so far from Greek having been de- 
rived from Sanscrit, the latter was derived from Greek; and 
that this took place so late as the time of Alexander’s expedition 
to India; which, according to him, was, in truth the proximate 
cause of the birth of Sanscrit. The weight due to the autho- 
rity of this amiable and eloquent philosopher, the European 
reputation he had so justly acquired, and, above all, the cer- 
tainty that no opinion he espoused was either hastily adopted, 
or maintained without due consideration, have naturally at- 
tached a degree of importance to this hypothesis, which it never 
would have acquired, if promulgated bya writer of inferior name; 
for which reason, among many others, it has become imperatively 
necessary to enquire into the conditions it involves, and examine 
the foundations upon which it rests. 

This excellent person, now, alas, 6 waxagirrs, informs us that his 
‘ conjectures,’ as he modestly styles them, were suggested by a 
casual observation of Mr Gibbon, who, in the seventh volume 
of his History, observes, ‘ I have long harboured a suspicion 
‘that some, perhaps much, of the Indian science was derived 





* Asia Polyglotia, p, 45. 
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‘ from the Greeks of Bactriana;’ but he adds, that to this hint he 
paid but little attention, till he found the same opinion stated 
with considerable confidence by Meiners, in his Historia de Vero 
Deo ;—a work of unquestionable learning and research, which 
seems to have confirmed him in the notions to which the re- 
mark of Gibbon had accidentally given rise. 

Accordingly, after ‘recalling to the memory of the reader some 
‘ facts’ respecting the proceedings of Alexander, and ‘ the ancient 
‘ intercourse between the Greek colony of Bactriana and the in- 
‘ habitants of Hindostan,’ which he states on the authority of Dr 
Robertson, Mr Stewart proceeds to observe, that ‘ if these facts 
‘ be duly weighed, the conjecture of Meiners will not perhaps 
‘ appear extravagant, that it was in consequence of this inter- 
‘course between Greece and India, arising from Alexander’s 
* conquests, that the Brahmins were led to invent their sacred lan- 
* guage.’ * Meiners conceives that the Brahmins were, at this 
particular time, reduced to the alternative of either adopting a 
foreign language at once, or inventing a new one, ‘ by means of 
‘ which they might express their newly-acquired ideas, and, at 
‘ the same time, conceal from the other Indian castes their phi- 
‘ losophical doctrines, when these were at variance with the 
‘commonly received opinions ;’ and he is, upon the whole, in- 
clined to think that they would rather invent than borrow. But 
he foresees a very serious objection to the notion of invention. 
‘Ejusmodi vero lingue inventio (inquit autor eruditissimus) 
‘ adeo arduum et difficile negotium esse mihi videtur, ut il/ud non 
‘ nisi multis hominum etatibus perfici potuisse existimem.+ Mr 
Stewart, however, thinks very differently : ‘for with the Greek 
‘language before them as a model, and their own language as 
‘ their principal raw material, where would be the difficulty of 
‘ manufacturing a different idiom, borrowing from the Greek 
‘ the same, or nearly the same system, in the flexions of nouns 
‘and conjunctions of verbs, and thus disguising, by new ter- 
‘ minations and a new syntax, their native dialect ?’ 

Mr Stewart next proceeds to give some idea of the nature of 
the process by which he conceives this ‘ different idiom’ to have 
been * manufactured ;’ and, as history has furnished him with 
no example of any such product of § manufacturing’ industry, he 
very ingeniously instances, as * something not altogether unlike 
‘ this,’ the Kitchen-Latin of the Monks, a sort of burlesque /in- 


* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. iii. p. 108. 
+ Historia Doctrine de Vero Deo, pp. 134, 135. Lemgovie, 1780. 
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gua franca, the ludicrous extravagance of which has been cleverly 
hit off by Drummond of Hawthornden, in his Polemo-Middinia. 
He then tells us, that * the date which is fixed for the era’ of 
the ‘ greatest perfection’ of Sanscrit, is the century immediately 
preceding the Christian era; and with reference to this date, ob- 
serves, ‘ During the interval between the invasion of Alexander 
* and the period here mentioned, there was ample time for polish- 
£ ing and refining this artificial dialect. Nor is it easy to explain 
‘ why so many classic poets should have appeared so soon after 
* Alexander’s invasion, but by the impetus, which the minds of 
* the Hindoos had received, and the new lights which they had 
* acquired, by their recent intercourse with the Greeks and Per- 
*sians.’ Immediately after, Mr Stewart adds, * According to 
* the idea which has now been suggested, we may expect to find 
* Sanscrit as widely diffused as the order of the Brahmins ; indeed, 
‘ if there be any foundation for the foregoing conjectures, it was 
¢ probably in possession of every Brahmin in the course of one or 
* two generations after Alexander’s invasion. From the natural 
* curiosity of this order of men, joined to the esprit de corps, Greek 
* may be presumed to have formed part of their professional edu- 
* cation ; more especially as, with a slight knowledge of its syn- 
* tax, nothing more was necessary for their instruction in San- 
* scrit, but a few examples of the mode of combining Sanscrit 
* with their vernacular tongues.’ * 

It thus appears that, in Mr Stewart’s opinion, the Sanscrit was 
formed by the Brahmins, upon the model of the Greek, partly 
out of that language, and partly out of ‘the raw material’ of 
their own; that its formation took place in the interval of one 
or two generations after Alexander’s invasion of India; and that 
it was brought to its greatest perfection in the course of the 
century immediately preceding the Christian cra, when it be- 
came fixed in the writings of classic poets. The following ob- 
servations will probably enable our readers to judge of the sound- 
ness of this opinion. 

1. Speaking of the various projects of Alexander, Mr Stewart, 
following Dr Robertson, observes, ‘ that it was one great object 
‘ of his policy to secure the possession of his new empire by in- 
* corporating and assimilating, as far as possible, his Asiatic and 
* his European subjects ;’ and that, with this view, he assumed 
the Persian dress, adopted many of the Persian customs, en- 
couraged the Persian nobles to learn the Greek language, mar- 





* Elements of the Phil. of the Human Mind, pp. U3—115, 
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ried one of the daughters of Darius, and chose wives for a hun- 
dred of his principal officers in the best Persian families; all 
very proper and politic measures in a conqueror. ‘It is not to be 
* doubted,’ Mr Stewart adds, ‘that he followed the same policy 
‘in his Jndian dominions.’ It is not to be doubted that he would 
have followed the same policy, had he ever acquired any ‘ domi- 
* nions’ in India. But the truth is, he never was master of an 
acre of territory in that country, beyond the ground occupied 
for the time being by his army, or immediately within the range 
of military operations. Alexander invaded, but did not conquer 
India. He was not even able to penetrate as far as the Sutledge, 
which forms the south-eastern boundary of the Punjab ; and af- 
ter a short campaign in the rainy season, was compelled by the 
mutinous spirit of his soldiers, to retrace his steps, and march 
back to Persia. He returned, however, and accompanied Ne- 
archus in his navigation of the Indus, upon reaching the em- 
bouchure of which he again withdrew with his army into Persia. 
So that Alexander can scarcely be said ever to have crossed the 
north-west frontier of the country, where Mr Stewart has un- 
wittingly provided him with ‘ dominions ;’ telling us, ‘ that he 
‘ followed the same policy as in Persia,’ which he had complete- 
ly subjected to his power. It would, therefore, be altogether 
unreasonable to maintain, that the momentary appearance of this 
conqueror on the banks of the Indus, or his navigation down that 
celebrated stream, or any casual intercourse that may have taken 
place between his army and the natives, could have been produc- 
tive of such effects as Mr Stewart has imagined. 

2. Trusting to Dr Robertson, who is not consistent with him- 
self, Mr Stewart has been led to form a most exaggerated idea 
of the importance of the Greek settlement in Bactriana, and of 
the intercourse it carried on with India. The former says, ‘ Con- 
* cerning the transactions of this kingdom (of Bactria), we must 
‘rest satisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient 
‘authors. From them we learn that its commerce with India 
‘ was great; that the conquests of the Bactrian kings in that 
§ country were more extensive than those of Alexander himself; 
‘ and, particularly, that they recovered possession of the district 
© near the month of the Indus, which he had subdued.’* This 
is really a novel mode of writing a history. Ancient authors 
supply only ‘a few imperfect hints,’ from which, of course, no 





* Historical Disquisition concerning Ancient India, p. 33. London, 
1791, Ato. 
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certain conclusion can be drawn, or any thing beyond a conjec- 
tural inference be deduced ; yet, on such ‘imperfect’ data Dr 
Robertson risks the assertion, (which Mr Stewart implicitly 
adopts and repeats, ) that the commerce of Bactriana with In- 
dia ‘ was great;’ that the Indian conquests of the Bactrian 
‘kings were more extensive than those of Alexander himself,’ 
(which they might easily be, secing that, as we have already 
shown, the latter overran a part of the frontier by which he 
entered, but, in point of fact, made no permanent conquests ;) 
and particularly that they recovered the district near the mouth 
of the Indus, which Alexander had subdued ;—a specification 
which does not say much for the extent of their conquests. Nor 
is this all. If the commerce of Bactriana with India was great, 
in what did it consist? How was it carried on? Did it ex- 
tend to the whole, or a part only, of India? And in what pos- 
sible way could it have been productive of such extraordinary 
effects upon a people, who, from the peculiar nature of their in- 
stitutions, their habits, and their character, (which seem to have 
been the same then as now,) were better guarded against, and in 
disposition more averse to change, than any other race of men 
in existence? What effect could possibly be produced, upon a 
vast and extensive country, inhabited by a people so circum- 
stanced, from the residence of some garrisons of old soldiers, 
stationed at the sources of the Indus; probably amidst a hostile 
population ; certainly never amalgamating or becoming identi- 
fied with those among whom, from first to last, they appeared 
in the character of conquerors, masters, and tyrants ? When we 
see how little impression has been produced upon the Indians by 
their communications with Europeans for the last three cen- 
turies, and by the continuance of the Mahommedan government 
for eight hundred years, is it not against all reason to suppose 
that ten or twelve thousand soldiers, of different nations, enlist- 
ed under the Macedonian banners, and dispersed in Bactriana, 
amidst a populous nation, could, in less than a hundred and 
thirty years, produce so great an effect upon the language and 
literature of India ? 

3. And by the instrumentality of what ‘order’ of men is this 
extraordinary revolution supposed to have been produced ? Why, 
by that of the Brahmins, who, to secure themselves a monopoly 
of the sciences imported from Greece, through the channels 
just described, imagined a sort of kitchen or macaronic Greek, 
which, in the course of little more than a century and a quarter, 
they contrived to render one of the most beautiful and perfect 
languages that ever existed! If this were true, what an idea 
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would it give of the intelligence and activity of the Brahmins, and 
of the impression communicated to the Indian mind! Renoun- 
cing their maternal tongue, and rapidly bringing to perfection a 
new one, invented by themselves to supply its place, they must, 
shortly after the epoch of Alexander, have produced a literary 
age, the writers of which are still renowned for having illustra~ 
ted by their talents, their knowledge, and their original style, 
the reign of Vecramaditya. But is not the assumption of such 
unparalleled capacity and energy, in this ‘ order’ of men, utter- 
ly subversive of the hypothesis which has been founded upon 
it? If the Brahmins really possessed such extraordinary intel- 
ligence and activity, how came they to wait for the arrival of 
Alexander in India before they dreamt of exerting them? Is 
it not remarkable that this particular time, of all others, should 
have been selected for the display of their inventive and intellec- 
tual energies ? Both Meiners and Stewart tell us that their chief 
object was to conceal from the other Indian castes such of their 
philosophical doctrines as were at variance with the commonly 
received opinions, and thus to secure for themselves a monopoly 
of science, and a permanent ascendant over the popular mind. 
But is it not singular, that men of such penetration should never 
have discovered the necessity for this concealment, until * Mace- 
‘ donia’s madman’ appeared on the banks of the Indus? And is 
it not still more singular, that they should have given themselves 
any trouble about securing a monopoly and ascendant, which 
all authorities agree they already possessed? * What is now in 
‘ India,’ says Dr Robertson, ‘ always was there, and is likely 
‘still to continue: neither the ferocious violence and illiberal 
‘ fanaticism of its Mahommedan conquerors, nor the power of 
‘its European masters, have effected any considerable altera- 
‘tion. The same distinctions of condition take place, the same ar- 
* rangements in civil and domestic society remain, the same maxims 
‘ of religion are held in veneration, and the same sciences and arts 
‘ are cultivated”* And upon alike principle, may we not add, the 
same languages are still applied respectively to the affairs of Te- 
ligion, science, and literature, upon the one hand, and of civil 
life upon the other? At all events, the assumption in question 
must be held to be utterly self-inconsistent and self-contradic- 
tory, in so far as regards the opinion against which we are con- 
tending. ; 

4. But this opinion cannot be maintained without taking for 
granted a fact, which cannot be proved, namely, that Sanscrit was 
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never spoken by the people, ‘ never contaminated,’ as Mr Stew- 
art says, * by the lips of the vulgar ;’ and another fact must also 
be denied, viz. the existence of a great number of Sanscrit words 
in the popular dialects. If Sanscrit, however, was born a dead 
language, as Mr Stewart supposes, it forms an anomaly in the 
history of mankind. If it was never spoken by the people, how 
are we to account for the undeniable fact, that, while little or no 
trace of the native tongues of India can be found in Sanscrit, 
all of them contain a great number of words borrowed from that 
sacred language? According to Mr Stewart’s hypothesis, the 
very reverse of this ought to have been the fact; for his idea is, 
that the Brahmins, in inventing Sanscrit, took the Greek lan- 
guage ‘ as a model, and their own (vernacular) language as their 
‘ principal raw material” The ‘ raw material,’ however, has 
disappeared ; and, strange to say, the languages from which it is 
supposed to have been taken have been enriched with the products 
of Brahminical ‘ manufacture,’ instead of being despoiled in or- 
der to supply the matter or substance on which it was to pro- 
ceed. But these are not the only assumptions which this hypo- 
thesis involves. Mr Stewart constantly speaks of the Brahmins 
as * an order,’ or body of men, subject to a common head, and 
acting in the most perfect concert. No conception can possibly 
be more erroneous. The Brahmins have nothing in common but 
their birth, and they acknowledge no hierarchical order. They 
have no colleges, no convocations, no general assemblies. They 
are a caste, not a profession, and they are the ministers of reli- 
gion by the mere circumstance of birth, not in virtue of appoint- 
ment or ordination. Is it not, then, extravagant to believe in 
the possibility of persuading as many perhaps as twenty millions 
of such men, distributed throughout states quite independent of 
each other, to renounce, at the same moment, their own lan- 
guage, and, by a sort of conspiracy, to adopt an unknown 
tongue; and this merely to secure themselves a preponderance 
which they already possessed, as religious and civil functiona- 
ries? Further, if these Brahmins had previously no kind of in- 
struction, how came they, it may be asked, to be at once trans- 
ported with such an ardent zeal for science? If they had no lite- 
rary acquirements, how could they so suddenly form a language 
modelled on the Greek, and in a few years produce the classic 
works mentioned by Mr Colebrooke * as having illustrated the 
century immediately preceding the Christian era ? 





* Ina paper on the Sanscrit and Pracrit languages, contained in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 200. 
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5. In corroboration of these arguments (which we will plain- 

ly say appear to us unanswerable) we shall here state a fact, 

which of itself would be decisive of the question. In the Greek 

language there are two hundred and eight Sanscrit words, (see 

Colonel Kennedy’s table at the end of his Researches,) which 

are not to be found in the Latin; and, on the other hand, there 

are a hundred and eighty-eight Sanscrit words in Latin, which 

exist not in Greek. But, according to the hypothesis under 

discussion, Sanscrit was derived from Greek at a later, as the 

Latin (which is generally considered the oldest dialect of the 
Greek) is supposed to have been at an earlier, period. The cir- 

cumstance of there being more Sanscrit words in the Greek 
than in the Latin, may, therefore, be easily explained upon this 

system; but how are the one hundred and eighty-eight Sanscrit 

words, found in the Latin and not in the Greek, to be accounted 
for? If the basis of the Latin be Greek, and the former be only 
an older dialect of the latter, how came these words to find 
their way into the language of ancient Latium? and, on the 
other hand, how came the Greek to be possessed of such a num- 
ber of Sanscrit words, not found in the Latin? Further, the total 
number of Sanscrit words in Latin is three hundred and nineteen, 
or twenty less than the total number contained in the Greek ; 
but of these one hundred and eighty-eight exist not in the lat- 
ter; and consequently the number of Sanscrit words common 
to both languages is ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE, many of 
which are equally Greek and Latin roots. But as the Latin is 
held to have sprung from the Greek many ages before Alexan- 
der’s expedition to India, and as, upon this supposition, it must 
have derived the whole of these one hundred and twenty-one 
Sanscrit words from the Greek at an epoch long anterior to that 
of the Macedonian hero; it follows, from the above statement, 
first, That Latin, though a dialect of Greek, contains a very con- 
siderable number of Sanscrit words, which are not to be found 
in the Greek at all; and, secondly, That the latter tongue would 
have exhibited a remarkable aflinity to the sacred language of 
the Hindoos, had Alexander been strangled in his cradle, and 
the Greek kingdom of Bactriana existed only in the fancy of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. Indeed, if the affinities of Sanscrit 
with the Greek and Latin shall be thought to warrant an opi- 
nion of its having been formed out of these two languages, we 
are surely at liberty to draw a similar inference from another 
fact of the same description, namely, the affinity of the Teuto- 
nic and the Sanscrit roots; which would be at least starting 
from one ascertained truth. 
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6. Strabo and Arrian describe the practices of the Gymnoso- 
phists of India; and it appears by their accounts that two phi- 
jJosophers of that country returned with Alexander. It would 
hence seem just as probable that the Greeks received lessons 
from them, as that they gave lessons to the Indians. What, in- 
deed, could the former teach that the latter did not already 
know? We have unquestionable authority for believing that In- 
dia had, long before this period, attained to a very high degree 
of civilisation, and made great advances in science and in learn- 
ing. Astronomy, in particular, had been cultivated with won- 
derful success; and although the methods of observation em- 
ployed were, and still are, rude, (as must always be the case 
among a people destitute of instruments,) we are informed, both 
by La Place and Playfair, that the rules, according to which the 
Brahmins proceeded, indicate an extensive acquaintance with 
the principles of the science. In ethics, and in metaphysics, 
they had also made considerable progress; indeed, the Indian 
mind possesses a peculiar aptitude for all enquiries requiring 
subtlety, acuteness, and a capacity for tracing nice distinctions. 
Sir William Jones mentions ‘ a tradition which prevailed, ac- 
* cording to the well-informed author of the Dabistan, in the 
‘ Punjab, and in several Persian provinces, that among other 
£ curiosities which Callisthenes (the nephew of Aristotle) trans- 
* mitted to his uncle, was a technical system of logic, which the 
‘ Brahmins had communicated to the inquisitive Greek, and 
‘which the Mahommedan writer supposes to have been the 
‘ groundwork of the famous Aristotelian method.’ We do not 
intend to adopt this supposition, though we think it not very 
improbable ; and it may be doubted whether the Greeks had any 
occasion for the Indians to teach them the syllogism: But, on 
the other hand, it is surely equally doubtful whether the Indian 
Sonyasses waited for the arrival of the Greeks to devote them- 
selves to philosophical abstractions. Mr Stewart, however, 
thinks that Callisthenes may not unreasonably be conjectured to 
have been one of ‘ those who instructed the Brahmins in the use 
‘ of the syllogism.’ It is the misfortune of all of his reasonings 
on this subject, that they are not only founded upon conjectures, 
but, at every step, require some new suppositions or assump- 
tions to be made in support of them. 

%. Mr Stewart has had the candour to admit, that notwith- 
standing all his ingenious but far-fetched analogies, respecting 
Kitchen-Latin, and other barbarous sorts of dingua-franca, the 
question as to the supposed invention of what he calls an oral 


cipher by the Gymnosophists of India, must finally be determi- 
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ned by internal evidence derived from an analysis and compari- 
son of the Sanscrit and the Greek languages; in other words, 
if the former be proved to be an original tongue, there is an end 
to all his conjectures. Now, we think we have established this 
very point, in the observations which we felt it our duty to make 
previous to entering upon the examination of Mr Stewart’s hy- 
pothesis ; and have shown that every mark or criterion, by which 
an original can be distinguished from a derivative language, is 
exhibited in the formation and structure of the Sanscrit; while 
the application of the same tests to the Greek and Latin leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion, that both these languages are of se- 
condary origin. But there is yet another argument which alone 
would be sufficient to demolish Mr Stewart’s system, and that 
is, the existence of the names of cities, rivers, men, animals, 
&c., preserved, although (as might be expected) somewhat disfi- 
gured, by the historians of Alexander, and the origin of which 
is entirely Sanscrit. This has been very satisfactorily made out 
by a writer in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, who appears to 
have studied the subject with great diligence, and of whose 
paper an abridgement (which alone we have seen) will be found 
in the Bulletin des Sciences Historiques for the month of January 
last. From the analysis he has given, it cannot possibly be 
doubted that the words of the Sanscrit grammar are at least 
as old as the time of the Macedonian conqueror. 

These arguments and observations seem to leave no doubt 
whatever as to the utter groundlessness of the hypothesis, which 
represents Sanscrit to have been formed, upon the model of the 
Greek, out of the ‘ raw material’ of the native languages of 
India, soon after Alexander’s invasion of that country. As an 
ingenious fancy this notion is well enough; though we cannot 
help expressing our surprise, that such a consideration should 
have recommended it to one of the most cautious and accurate 
thinkers that any country has produced ; but proposed as a grave 
theory of the formation of one famous language, and of the afli- 
nity subsisting between that language and another equally cele- 
brated, it would have been wholly undeserving of serious refuta- 
tion, had not some learned persons thought fit to adopt it as 
perfectly sound, and to republish it to the world as a discovery 
in philology. Although the proposition we have been exami- 
ning be untenable, it does not therefore follow that its converse 
is true; that, if Sanscrit has not been derived from Greek, Greek 
must be derived from Sanscrit. There are insuperable objections 
to such an opinion; one of which is, that it would not account for 
a seventh part of the Greek, leaving six-sevenths to be sought for 
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somewhere else. And it is the same with most other languages ; 
for, after deducting what they possess in common, or what the 
one has derived from the other, there invariably remains a vast 
residuum, or base, of which no intelligible or satisfactory account 
can possibly be given. Whence, for instance, did Greek and 
Sanscrit, Hebrew and Arabic, derive the words which they do 
not possess in common, or the ‘Teutonic dialects the words which 
are found in one and not in the rest? Can the source of these 
differences now be ascertained? We say that it cannot; and 
it is this circumstance, more than any other, which creates the 
prodigious uncertainty attending all speculations and enquiries 
into the origin and intercourse of nations, which profess to be 
founded on considerations drawn from the structure and filiation 
of languages, and which, in some measure, accounts for the ex- 
travagances into which writers on this subject have so frequently 
been betrayed. 

At the same time, we are free to confess, that the result of 
our enquiries has been, to produce a conviction in our minds 
that the affinities known to subsist between the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German languages, are perfectly irreconcilable with 
any other supposition than that of their having all been derived 
from a common source, or primitive language spoken by a peo- 
ple, of whom the Indians, Greeks, Latins, and Germans, were 
equally the descendants. This, as a general proposition, may, 
we think, be very fairly and rationally maintained; for, to take 
the particular example we have been considering, if Greek was 
not the parent of Sanscrit, nor Sanscrit the parent of Greek, 
while the general resemblance between these languages is never- 
theless so very remarkable, it seems necessarily to follow that 
they must originally have sprung from the same trunk, and be 
related as sister branches of one and the same stem. Thus far 
we conceive ourselves warranted by facts to go: all beyond this 
is, in a great measure, conjectural and imaginary. On obvious 
principles of reason, we feel ourselves compelled to admit the 
existence of a common source; but we know not at what age of 
the world, or in what region of the earth, to go in quest of it; 
for language itself supplies no data for the solution of the pro- 
blem, and though, upon this subject, the voice of conjecture is 
loud, that of history is unfortunately mute. We have already 
once and again alluded to the Indo-Germanic theory, according 
to which population and language flowed from Middle Asia to 
the different countries of the East and of the West, where cog- 
nate languages are now to be found. But although there are 
some probabilities in favour of this theory, it nevertheless ine 
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volves assumptions of the most startling and gratuitous descrip- 
tion. It is manifestly inconsistent with the statement of Moses, 
and can only be received by those who consider the conjectures 
of the learned entitled to greater credence than his authority, 
It takes for granted the existence of an aboriginal population in 
Central Asia, of the origin of which no account is attempted to 
be given; while its numbers must have been so much greater 
than any thing which has been found in that region since the 
dawn of history, that our faith is staggered, and we must re- 
ject all the knowledge which experience and philosophy have 
supplied before we can admit it. And, lastly, it supposes mi- 
grations to have taken place, which may have happened—for 
few things are absolutely impossible—but of which no evidence 
is to be met with in history, no trace to be found in any existing 
record. 

The same objections are applicable to the theory proposed by 
Colonel Kennedy ; who, not content to stop short at the general 
principle to which his ‘ researches’ had conducted him, also goes 
in quest of the original race required, and ultimately discovers 
that it must have come from Babylonia. This race, according to 
him, was the Thracian, which he identifies with the Pelasgic, one 
portion of which he conceives to have originally peopled Grecee, 
Italy, Thrace, properly so called, Germany, and all the other 
countries of the North, where the people called Goths predomi- 
nated; while another branch, feeling an impulse eastward, pro- 
ceeded from the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris to those of 
the Indus, and afterwards spread themselves over the whole pe- 
ninsula of India. The first part of this theory he founds upon 
the fact that Greek was first cultivated, and brought to a very 
high degree of perfection, not by the inhabitants of Greece Pro- 
per, but by the Ionians, who occupied the opposite coast of 
Asia Minor ; the second he rests upon the assertion of Herodo- 
tus, that the Thracians were the most numerous race of men ex- 
tant, except the Indians. From the commendation bestowed by 
Plato upon the Poems of Orpheus and Thamyris, who were 
Thracians, in the Greek sense of the term, he infers that the 
people so called had attained to a very high degree of civilisa- 
tion, while the Greeks, although part of the same great family, 
had not emerged from a state of comparative barbarism: But 
he forgets to explain how the Thracians, as they proceeded 
northward to the banks of the Danube and the Rhine, lost 
every trace of this civilisation, and degenerated to a state little 
if at all superior to that in which the different tribes of the 
natives were found on the discovery of America. Now, the ra- 
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dical objection to all this is, that it is purely imaginary. The 
Colonel, in fact, is a bad logician, and reasons ill. He combines 
things which have no manner of connexion, and from accidental 
or fanciful coincidences, draws conclusions which never can be 
admitted except upon some sort of evidence. He contends 
strenuously that Babylonia was ‘ the original seat of the San- 
‘ scrit Janguage and the Sanscrit literature.’ We will belicve 
him when he reads Sanscrit from a Babylonian brick—but not 
tillthen. Still his ‘ Researches’ are in many respects extremely 
valuable; and we have only to regret that our limits prevent 
us from examiving his interesting, though somewhat discursive 
and rambling, disquisitions on the Hebrew, the Arabic, the Per- 
sian, the Latin, the Celtic, and German languages, all of which 
will amply repay the attentive perusal of the learned reader. 


Art. XII.—The Country without a Government ; or, Plain Ques- 
tions upon the unhappy State of the present Administration. 
8vo. London: 1830. 


ry nts short but very pithy pamphlet has excited great attention ; 
from the well-timed moment chosen for its appearance, and 
from the plain and striking manner in which it sets before the 
reader the unexampled situation of the ministry as at present 
constituted. Although we rarely and unwillingly devote our 
pages to the discussion of party matters, and what are usually 
termed the politics of the day, there are times when this be- 
comes a duty. It is no common object of contemplation to be- 
hold the government of a great nation committed to hands mani- 
festly incapable of wielding its powers. But to see at the head 
of our affairs men void of the knowledge and experience wanted 
for discharging the ordinary duties of civil life, is a spectacle 
calculated to fill all thinking persons with apprehension. Nor 
is it less perilous to the state, that a set of persons should have 
undertaken to govern it, who are entirely devoid of the influence 
required either for resisting evil or effecting good. That both 
France and England have, for some time past, been placed in this 
unfortunate predicament, cannot, we fear, be doubted; and to 
both, the title of the above pamphlet seems equally applicable. 
The causes of this great misfortune having befallen the two 
first nations of the world, are nearly the same in both ;—the 
personal feelings of the Sovereign, and the indisposition of 
the People to quarrel openly with the Court. In France the 
King is a weak and ill-informed man, wholly guided by bigoted 
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priests. He has tasted indeed of misfortune,—a great portion 
of his life having been spent in exile and poverty, through the 
misrule of his predecessors, and the misconduct of his people, to 
whom freedom was new, and habits of just subordination un- 
known. But adversity, with her lessons, to the wise so precious, 
was thrown away upon his contracted understanding ; and seems 
to have only served to make him superstitious and intolerant. 
At the age of seventy-two, it would seem as if he were resolved 
rather to break with his people than with his confessor. In 
Prince Jules de Polignac he has found a minister well suited to 
the genius of his ghostly counsellors. Incapable and bigoted, 
but presumptuous and obstinate, he left the place of representa- 
tion, for which his mild exterior and noble birth fitted him; and 
from representing his sovereign abroad, undertook to counsel 
him at home—with about as much experience of state affairs as 
might be gleaned by the alternate frequenter of drawing-rooms 
and the mass. All France raised one indignant ery against this 
unhappy appointment. The Chambers met; the King was firm ; 
the favourite remained blind to his danger: But all was in vain. 
The ministry, whom the nation had rejected, were discomfited 
by decisive majorities in the Chambers ; and the desperate reso- 
lution was taken, to appeal from the deputies to their constituents, 
who were all with one voice determined on putting down a 
ministry that insulted and mocked their united and vehement 
wishes. The elections are closed ; the result has disappointed 
none but the purblind minions of power ; and nothing seems to 
await the ill-advised monarch but the choice of abandoning his 
throne, or retracing the steps by which he has lost the confi- 
dence of his people, hazarded the existence of his dynasty, and 
endangered the tranquillity of France and the peace of Europe. 
Never was there such proof given of the degree to which a 
prince and his ministers may become unpopular, as the Al- 
gerine Expedition has afforded. The love of military glory 
forms one of the most striking features in the national charac- 
ter of our neighbours. The principal grievance of which they 
had complained since the restoration of the Bourbons, was the 
loss of that unmeasured gratification which the Empire had 
procured to the popular appetite. In this state of the public 
mind a vast expedition was prepared, on a scale worthy of Napo- 
leon himself; all the resources of the State, naval as well as 
military, were exhausted in its equipment; and it has been 
crowned with a speedy and extensive triumph, without any 
of the miseries or the burdens which generally make victory 
so costly. The court and the priests, those ministers of peace, 
had well hoped that the nation would be dazzled with the pride, 
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pomp, and circumstance of their favourite war; and would be 
won over to at least a more patient endurance of the Govern- 
ment, which thus considerately pandered for the prevailing taste 
of the multitude. But mighty has been the disappointment of 
these hopes. For any thing they have gained by it, the ministers 
might just as well have left the troops in their barracks and the 
ships in their dry docks. Not a man in all France seems to care 
one sous for the conquest which has been achieved on the African 
coast. Hence a new source of mortification to such men as the 
Earl of Aberdeen, who had expected that the power of their 
favourite Prince Jules would be confirmed (such is the fa- 
shionable phrase) by military success, without giving them- 
selves the trouble to enquire how far a French settlement in the 
Mediterranean was consistent with the interests of England— 
just as they were full of hope, that the Spaniards would effect 
the reconquest of Mexico, in order that liberty and republics 
might be crushed, at any expense to the commerce of their own 
country, and the happiness of the world. 

The history of the English Cabinet is not quite so much the 
narrative of a King’s personal caprice; and affords, therefore, 
a less poignant satire upon the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. But it must, we fear, be allowed to approach nearly the 
same points. 

The late Sovereign of this country was a prince of very su- 
perior endowments to his ally. Educated with the greatest 
wits and most accomplished statesmen of his age; blessed by 
nature with a large share of talents and graces, as well as of 
liberal sentiments, he was fitted by character and habits to adorn 
any court, and to shed a lustre over his reign. But unhappily, 
he fell soon after his accession into the hands of persons whose 
spirit was exclusive and mercenary: And they practised upon 
passions weakened by a long course of indulgence, so as to 
secure their own influence, by the estrangement of the honest 
and enlightened men with whom he had once been familiar. 
The caprice, so natural to those pampered with habitual power, 
gained an ascendant over his mind, and soon betrayed him 
into a course of conduct injurious, we are concerned to say, 
not only to his own peace and popularity, but to the interests 
of royalty, and the character of the times. Over the whole 
of his Queen’s treatment we would willingly draw a veil: But 
it is the misery of scandals so flagrant, occurring in places so 
high, that they can neither be concealed nor forgotten; and 
we now refer to this deep stain on a reign in many respects 
so glorious, for the purpose of saying, that no event since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, has tended so fatally to 
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abate the wholesome veneration with which the people generally 
regarded the monarchy, or to lower the estimation in which its 
counsellors were previously held. It is to this just sense of 
weakness, and to the feelings of soreness and distrust which it 
engendered, that we are inclined to ascribe both the singular 
combinations of most of the succeeding ministries, and the notable 
vacillation of their public policy. In the Sovereign himself, 
this unsteadiness of purpose soon became most painfully con- 
spicuous. His signal defeat in this disreputable persecution, 
after all the assurances of easy and glorious success with which 
he had been deluded by his flatterers, seems to have produced 
not merely a feeling of insecurity and dissatisfaction with all 
public men, but an irresolution in the pursuit of all the ob- 
jects that successively recommended themselves to his wishes ; 
and a certain morbid and suspicious alternation of opposite 
impulses became the great impediment in the way of those 
who aspired to a leading place in his counsels, Nothing was 
so difficult as to fix him, whether in his likings or his aver- 
sions. The favourites of to-day might be dismissed on the 
morrow ;—the Holy Alliance, the idol of this hour, might be 
dashed away the next ;—and the re-conquest of Spanish Ame- 
rica, sighed for at sunset, might be succeeded by a fit of emanci- 
pation before the dawn of day. Lord Castlereagh was a steady 
and a determined person, of mild and courtly manners, and 
little troubled with scruples. He kept him right (as the phrase 
was) while he lived, and left the task to the Duke of Welling- 
ton when he died. His Grace began his reign in a laudable 
though characteristic manner, by forcing Mr Canning upon the 
reluctant monarch. The pill, his Majesty said, was a bitter one ; 
but he was compelled to swallow it. To his immortal honour, 
Mr Canning instantly turned over a new leaf; and reclaimed 
our policy from the fetters forged for it by his predecessors, and 
the Holy Allies. The political demise of Lord Liverpool was 
followed by the junction of Mr Canning with the bulk of the li- 
beral party ; and the Duke of Wellington and Sir R. Peel retired 
on the precise ground of the new prime minister being friendly 
to the Catholic Question. The bond of union in opposition to 
Mr Canning’s government, was a determination to resist that 
great measure; and to raise the country’s loudest outcries 
against all who might attempt to carry it.* This formed the 





* Sir R. Peel may, perhaps, be deemed an exception to this remark ; 
but no one can doubt, that he would have been found co-operating with 
the party who raised the Popery cry. 
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obstacle, and the only obstacle, to the success of the question 
with a government honestly bent on bringing it forward; but, 
as long as this opposition existed, to try it was an utterly hope- 
less attempt—an attempt which must have destroyed the mi- 
nistry, and left the Catholics where they were before. The 
King had imbibed all the prejudices of the intolerant party ; and 
in four-and-twenty hours from the question being brought for- 
ward by his ministers, he inevitably would have sent for the 
Duke of Wellington, who, with Sir R. Peel, would then have 
formed a No-popery administration. 

We marvel, then, at the great thoughtlessness of those who 
have said in disparagement of the Whigs, the Grenvilles, and 
Mr Canning, that the Wellington ministry did what none of 
them durst attempt. Why durst they not? Ouly because the 
Duke would have been ready to turn them out, and take their 
place. The tract before us well comments on this most unfair 
topic of dispraise, so often resorted to by the flatterers of the 
present ministry :-— 


‘ The Duke’s flatterers are fond of appealing to it, in order to contrast 
his power and his decision with the infirmity of purpose which always 
marked the policy of the Whigs, the Grenvilles, and Mr Canning, towards 
Ireland. “ He has done what none of you ever could!” Nothing more 
true than the fact ; nothing more absurd,—more thoughtless, than the in- 
ference in his praise, if intended as a disparagement of his adversaries. 
Why could not they do it? Why durst they not even attempt it? Be- 
cause of the Duke, and such as the Duke, who, had they taken a step to- 
wards it, would have raised the cry of No Popery, and set themselves at 
the head of a High Church party, to destroy whatever ministry should 
venture upon such courses. The King and the Court were with them, 
and a change of Government would have been the consequence in four- 
and-twenty hours. The Duke carried the question, exactly because he, 
its enemy, luckily came over to join its friends. To praise him for doing 
so is fair and just; but to praise him at the expense of those friends of 
the measure, whom he had so long prevented from carrying it, and to 
whom he went over at the eleventh hour, would be exactly like praising 
Jussuf Pasha for the surrender of Adrianople, and exclaiming—“ See 
how much better a friend to Russia this barbarian is, than her own Die- 
bitseh ? When did he ever do such a thing ?”’ 


It was much to be lamented by every true friend of his 
country, that Earl Grey could not so far overcome his not un- 
natural prejudices, as to have joined the administration of 1827. 
His being left out of that arrangement was openly, and upon 
every occasion, given by some of his most distinguished friends 
as their reason for also standing aloof. ‘ Lord Grey is exclu- 
‘ded.’ * Why is Lord Grey not comprehended?” ‘ We can sup- 
‘ port no ministry of which Lord Grey does not form a part.’ 
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Such were the constant professions of those devoted friends and 
stanch adherents. The answer, that the King would not suffer 
him to be named, was ready enough; but it only increased the 
indignation of those honest and zealous followers. That any 
minister should abstain from insisting upon a measure 80 essen 
tial to the public service, because of the King’s personal preju- 
dices, was deemed an incredible and monstrous desertion of 
duty. And for a little season, those good people enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most steady and exemplary partisans 
that man ever had; and Lord Grey was deemed happy beyond 
the lot of other leaders in having so firm a knot of supporters, 
whom no smiles could win, no menaces frighten, from their 
duty to a chief and a friend. Alas! how shortlived are human 
friendships ! how brittle is party allegiance! It is our painful 
task to record, that no sooner had Mr Canning died, and his ad- 
herents been dispersed, than Lord Grey’s partisans,—the most 
vehement, at least, of them,—found it a fitting and a decent 
thing to affect the Duke of Wellington,—to load him with ca- 
resses,—to regard him as the only man formed to govern the 
country—simply because he could control the King ; and when 
they found his influence exercised to keep himself in office, 
but in nowise to bring Lord Grey into place with him, he was 
still suffered, with admirable patience, to give, as a reason, the 
King’s personal antipathies, which could not be subdued! The 
King, however, departed this life; and his antipathies died with 
him. Why was Lord Grey still excluded? ‘* Never mind,’ 
said the knot of stanch friends,—and they voted with the Duke, 
against a motion of a constitutional nature brought forward 
by Lord Grey! Truth and justice compel us to deplore the 
grievous error of judgment which involved in this strange 
course so virtuous a man, so inestimable a patriot, as him whom 
no worse motive could seduce from the path of right,—the no- 
ble head of the house of Russell. Of the place-hunters, the 
ribbon-fanciers, the job-mongers, who sought to shelter their 
aberrations under his revered name, we condescend not to 
speak; trusting that when subserviency—or it may only be 
folly—shall have had its day, returning reason will recall the 
pretences of 1827, and produce at least an outward semblance 
of consistency between their professions and their conduct.* 





* Of course, must be exempt from all such censures one or two amia- 
ble and honest individuals, whom personal respect and friendship for the 
Duke of Wellington have misled. 
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Let us now consider what has so far enabled the Duke of 
Wellington to perform so extraordinary a feat as to take and 
keep the government of this country, at a season of unexampled 
difficulty, and while all the questions of civil policy, of which 
he is confessedly ignorant, have been in discussion. 

That he has no qualifications for the place into which acci- 
dent has thrust him, cannot be asserted by any candid obser- 
ver. He has valuable qualities, even as a statesman; he has 
firmness, sagacity, industry. Had he taken the Great Seal, as 
ignorant of equity as Sir John Copley was, in 1827, he would, 
we verily believe, have made himself a much better equity law- 
yer than Lord Lyndhurst can now pretend to be. His pride, if 
not his principles, would have made him ashamed of taking the 
emoluments of a high station, without at least attempting to 
qualify himself for performing its duties. But to pretend that 
the Duke of Wellington has the habits of debate, and the expe- 
rience of civil affairs, or the political and general information 
necessary for him who would be first minister of a great coun- 
try, the affairs of which are so complicated as ours, and the bu- 
siness of which is to be transacted in popular assemblies, would 
be ridiculous. And to pretend to believe that he was chosen for 
his office on account of any such fitnesses for its duties, would 
be the grossest affectation. There are not three men, hardly 
three women, in the country, who seriously dream of any such 
thing. Why, then, was he selected for a place, to which all agree 
he had no claims from merit? Nay, why did he consent to 
take a place in January 1828, which, in June 1827, he had 
himself pronounced nothing but insanity could ever make him 
think of holding? This question is not difficult to answer. 

The late King was alarmed at the weakness of the Ministers, 
who, in the latter part of 1827, left him more than once without 
any government, by the ill-placed diffidence of some, and the 
downright pusillanimity of others. He must have a ministry ; 
but he was resolved not to have those who alone could well ad- 
minister the public affairs. A steady man at all events was want- 
ed,—one who would not lose heart and run, the moment any 
difficulty came in his way. Such was the Duke of Wellington. 
His further reflections of six months had made him think either 
less highly of others, or less meanly of himself. He was the only 
man who had the nerves to undertake a task of vast magnitude, 
for which he was almost wholly unfit, and to risk the shame of 
a total failure, against which, should it befall him, he had to set 
the success of a long life in war, and the excuse of having been 
forced to take a place which nobody else was willing to face, 
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It is plain, however, that his real qualification is to be found in 
the late King’s personal hatreds and caprices, which made it ab- 
solutely necessary to rule him with a steady hand, and at the 
same time to avoid forcing certain individuals upon his choice. 

A few months after the Duke became Minister, the ablest and 
most experienced part of his colleagues resigned ; driven away, 
it is understood, by his domineering spirit, which makes all his 
coadjutors mere ciphers, except Sir R. Peel,—and leaves even 
him in a somewhat anomalous and not very explicable predi- 
cament. A Ministry was now exhibited to the astonished na- 
tion, and pretended to steer the state through all its difficulties 
at home and abroad, such as eye had not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
had it entered into the heart of statesman to conceive. A Field- 
marshal ruled over the Treasury—received deputations from 
the Bank on currency questions—the Stock Exchange on fund- 
ing—Lloyd’s on trade—discussed questions of dockets and co- 
quets with the Chairman of the Customs—the mysteries of 
the Hong with the Leadenhall-Street sovereigns, and the arcana 
of process and costs with the attorneys and the special pleaders. 
The Secretary at War, of course, was a soldier; but the Co- 
lonies were handed over to a Quartermaster-General, on whom 
devolved the disposal of all questions touching slave evidence— 
the protecting duties on East and West India sugars—and 
the preparation of new codes for colonies stretching through 
every clime, and peopled by so many races, with such various 
habits and institutions, as it would affright Bentham himself even 
to think of giving laws to. To aid the board of general officers 
in their hopeful task, and to conciliate the Commons to their 
measures, a Chancellor of the Exchequer was appointed whom 
the House would not listen to; the foreign affairs were commit- 
ted to a nobleman of Prince Metternich’s school, of whom the 
pamphlet before us speaks somewhat complimentarily when it 
describes him ‘ as inheriting all Mr Pitt’s insolence, with less 
‘ than Mr Addington’s capacity ;’ while Ireland and India, about 
to become the grand topics of parliamentary discussion, and 
whose affairs assuredly presented the most appalling difficulties, 
and required the most experienced heads and the most delicate 
hands, were intrusted to a frothy spouter, without temper or 
judgment, and a feeble translator of German poetry. 

Such was the Ministry of 1828, when the necessity of some 
great measure to prolong its existence for six months became 
manifest, and obtained for it the respite which even party will give 
when actuated by principle. The Session of 1829 opened with 
the Catholic Question, The Duke, and still more Sir R, Peel, 
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deserved the greatest possible praise for the manner of carrying 
through that great measure. One only regret remained; the 
personal feelings of the King in regard to Mr O’Connell were 
consulted ; and the gratification of his Majesty’s dislike occa- 
sioned much painful debate in Parliament, and a contested clec- 
tion in Ireland. The Opposition might well for themselves 
have resisted the disfranchisement of the forty shilling free- 
holders, which was annexed to the emancipation. It would 
have raised, instead of risking, their popularity—it would, more- 
over, have destroyed the Duke’s administration—But it would 
have endangered the Catholic Question; and they nobly dis- 
dained to purchase, at such a price, any party triumph; and pre- 
ferring real and patriotic, to apparent and passing consisten- 
cy, they reluctantly supported one measure for the sake of the 
other. The Duke of Wellington never in his life betrayed a 
greater want of magnanimity towards an adversary, or commit- 
ted a more decided error, than when he avoided all due acknow- 
ledgment of such disinterested, such almost romantic, conduct. 
Not only did he so, but he ostentatiously discarded his new co- 
adjutors. Ile had won the day by their help; he had been in 
their hands for life and for death; he had found them incapable 
of taking the least advantage of their own power and his weak- 
ness ; and he chose the moment of victory to thank them for 
their past services, and pretty plainly to indicate that he had no 
further occasion for them. This courteous speech was followed 
up by a cautious estrangement from them, and no little disposi- 
tion to reunite with those whom he had left, and whose hostility 
he had provoked. The Ultra-tory party, however, were not made 
of such pliant or supple materials. He had plainly yet to learn 
the new trade he had taken up. He fancied all men made of the 
same stuff with those courtly Tories whom every minister may 
command, and can both surely reckon upon for friends while in 
office, and as surely for enemies when he resigns. He now dis- 
covered that there are two classes of 'Tories—those who cannot 
quit their places,—and those who will not quit their principles. 
‘To the former he owed his majorities in favour of that question 
which, up to half past two of the clock on the fifth of February, 
1829, they had strenuously resisted—and which they crowded 
the Bar of the Lords at that hour of that day, ready still to re- 
sist with might and main. When they found that the King’s 
speech was for emancipation, they might be somewhat startled : 
but they never hesitated or flinched. ‘They went to their places, 
cheered the minister, applauded their old adversaries, and called 
aloud for Emancipation, instead of No Popery, as they had been 
doing all the rest of their lives, and as they were quite prepared 
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to do that night also! The question was carried in the Commons 
by near two to one—where it had never been carried before but 
by some half-dozen of majority. In the Lords, where it had been 
uniformly defeated by two to one, it was carried by a large ma- 
jority. This astounding fact—this spectacle so cheering to the 
Duke, if not to the respecters of our parliamentary constitution, 
—seems to have intoxicated his Grace with the dream that he 
could now do as he pleased. But he found there was another 
kind of men, hitherto his supporters, henceforward his enemies. 
These complained, unjustly perhaps, of being betrayed in the 
change of policy, happily for the state, adopted under the pres- 
sure of imminent necessity; but they complained, with less in- 
justice, of having been deceived in the progress of the new po- 
licy. They recollected that the Solicitor-General Tindal bad 
suddenly abandoned the ground of his repeated canvass at Cam- 
bridge, and avowed that he should devote himself to the disco- 
very of securities. They recollected that the Duke himself had 
told them, when Lord Colchester expressed his unabated alarm 
for the church, to wait till they saw the securities, and perhaps 
they might find no fault with the bill. They recollected that the 
Chancellor, once a stanch reformer, but who had become a leader 
of the Ultra-tories, had lectured long and loud on securities. 
What, then, was their astonishment to find the bill come from 
the hands of the soldier and his two lawyers, without the sha- 
dow of a shade of security in it, from the preamble to the close ! 
They said they had been duped once:—but it must be their 
own fault if the trick succeeded again. 

Accordingly, those consistent, and honest, though much mis- 
taken men, have ever since repulsed all his Grace’s advances ; 
and much as he has seemed to yearn after their lost embraces, 
he has been fated to behold others, more fortunate than himself, 
obtain a share of their favours. The truth is, that the Duke 
was driven to the great step he so unexpectedly took, by the 
mere force of circumstances ; and the praise of doing with a good 
grace, and in a determined and manly way, what he had no 
choice in adopting or rejecting, is all the merit which can be 
fairly allotted tohim. No one beyond the circle of his unthink- 
ing flatterers can ever muster power of face enough to give him 
more honour than this, for the measures of 1829. But the Ultra- 
tory party were men of principle; and freely acknowledged the 
immeasurable superiority in point of principle by which their 
ancient adversaries the Whigs surpassed their late friend and 
leader. A very natural esteem thus sprung up between two 
classes of men both actuated by a sense of duty, and it has been 
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cemented by occasional co-operation during the succeeding ses- 
sion of Parliament. 


Having briefly sketched the progress of events as far as re- 
gards parties, and shown by what steps they assumed the un- 
exampled position in which they stood at the opening of the late 
session, it now becomes fit that we should cast a narrower glance 
upon the proceedings of Parliament during that extraordinary pe- 
riod, in which, it has been justly observed, that more was said 
and less done than in any equal portion of parliamentary history 
since the conquest. 

The first night clearly showed that the Ministry had lost all 
power or influence in the House of Commons :—an amendment 
was moved to the Address; and it was, to all practical intents, 
carried—for the leaders of Opposition professed to support it 
without desiring to turn out the ministers, and this induced be- 
tween twenty and thirty of their steadiest adherents to vote with 
the Government—by which votes alone the amendment was lost 
and the Ministry was saved. The Duke, then, had virtually 
ceased to reign; but his adversaries did not choose to turn him 
out, and thus saved him. This step has been made the subject 
of much censure by those far less competent to decide than the 
experienced leaders of the Opposition; because ignorant of the 
facts known to those statesmen, and not gifted with their saga- 
city. The King’s personal hatreds remained as deeply rooted as 
ever; his caprices were as difficult to control.. Had the Duke 
resigned, no new government could have been formed; and he 
must have returned more powerful to office, and might, by pos- 
sibility, have trampled on his opponents. Even the hazard of 
this was to be avoided; and it was equally manifest, that no 
man is at liberty to destroy a Cabinet, if he possesses not a fair 
prospect of being able to replace it with a better. Events have 
since confirmed this wise and temperate view of the Whig lead- 
ers; but the Duke’s ministry now received the blow; and they 
have gone on from week to week, reeling under it, trusting to 
the forbearance of their adversaries, and exposed to the pity of 
all men. 

Never, accordingly, was there such a session of Parliament. 
On every question it was doubtful which way the majority would 
decide. On no question was there any doubt that the whole 
force of the debate would be found against the government. The 
Ministry had Sir R. Peel, and him alone, to speak a word for 
them. He is a manof respectable talents, but far, very farcertainly, 
from being a first-rate man, His character is highly estimable; his 
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official habits and his industry are exceedingly valuable, and he 
would be a great accession to any ministry. In easy and tran- 
quil times, he might even play the first part, and state the case 
for the government, or defend its little peccadilloes, or meet its 
ordinary opponents, and give to those who wanted to vote with it 
plausible reasons for supporting its measures. But for the stormy 
times we live in—for questions involving the fate of cabinets, 
and even of dynasties—for the real tug of war, and to meet 
such antagonists as he sees ranged against him, it must be ad- 
mitted that he is wholly unfit. Were he far more capable than 
he is, no man standing quite alone in his situation, and in the 
present position of parties and of affairs, can possibly conduct 
the business of the country in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. And yet the utmost forbearance was shown towards him 
throughout the Session. No one ever made a personal attack 
upon him ; his arguments were answered, and his errors expo- 
sed, with the reluctance and the tenderness of the most friendly 
disposition. Even when the trenches were opened against the 
government at large, he was always made an exception ; and the 
blows that fell thick and heavy elsewhere, were never aimed at 
him. He has tried to lead the Commons, and has failed, in cir- 
cumstances which would have defied the powers of any single 
man: But he has not yet made the attempt, in the circumstances 
that await him, should parties remain next session marshalled as 
they are now. He has had no real hostility to contend with ; 
he has only been matched with half friends, or with most re- 
luctant adversaries ; he has never any one night felt the ‘ power 
‘ of any adversary’ whom he had not a fair chance of defeating. 
The following passage of the pamphlet before us, paints the very 
different scene which now awaits him, should he prefer a blind 
obedience to his military chief, before every thing that is due, 
in common prudence, to his own character and station. ‘ No 
* more courtesy—no more displays of superiority without mischief 
‘ —no more exhibitions of skill in showing men their weakness, 
‘ without doing them any harm—no more shaking them good- 
‘ humouredly over the precipice, and then setting them down on 
‘its edge—no more taking them up by the nape of the neck, or 
‘ holding them on the palm of the hand, and patting them on the 
‘ head as the Brobdignag King did Grildrig. The time for action 
‘ is come—the buttons are dashed away from the foils—the guns 
‘ are shotted to their lips—they are pointed at the weak parts— 
‘ that is, they are pointed at all parts—the matches are on fire— 
* and the word only is wanted to make them roar. The Captain 
‘isa bold man; but to lead the forlorn hope upon such an occa- 
‘ sion as this, requires a madman, not a bold one.’ 
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There are merits in Sir R. Peel, which deserve to be marked, 
both in justice to him, and as explaining all the forbearance and 
even kindness displayed towards him. But these, unfortunate- 
ly for the ministry, bring no addition of strength ; on the con- 
trary they greatly lessen its influence both in Parliament and 
the country. He has become a distinguished and most valua- 
ble votary of liberal principles. He had taken, some time ago, 
to rerorm the criminal law; he has heartily supported the re- 
formers of our civil jurisprudence. He is the friend of a liberal 
policy in commercial matters ; and, probably, no adherent to the 
false views of arbitrary power, cherished by the Wellingtons and 
the Aberdeens in respect to foreign affairs. But all this obviously 
lessens his influence with the high Tory party, whose champion he 
long was; and when he left them on their grand point, the Catholic 
Quesiion, and abjured heartily as heretical that great Shibbo- 
leth of their union, he more than forfeited any part of the influ- 
ence he once possessed, and made himself an object of their loud 
and vindictive hostility. We express the thing very feebly ; 
there never was a public man more entirely abandoned, more 
fiercely opposed by his former adherents ; nor one who made so 
great a sacrifice to his principles. That such conduct has justly 
recommended him to the chiefs of the liberal party, is as certain 
as that it has destroyed his whole personal weight in the country. 
He might have retained their good-will for ever ; he might have 
improved a most precious opportunity of gaining among the po- 
pular party, in and out of Parliament, almost as high a place as 
he had virtuously sacrificed on the other side. But he betrayed 
a little mind at this critical moment ; he hungered after the po- 
sition he had quitted ; he was alarmed at the solitude in which 
he found himself; he was afraid to trust his new associates ; he 
took no bold or decided part—made no clear election—cut no 
Gordian knot—overleaped no entanglements; but sought to avoid 
a danger which he saw before him, by lingering in a position a 
thousand times more perilous, and exposed himself to the jeo- 
pardy which, we much fear, has now overtaken him—the Jast in 
which a statesman should ever let himself be involved—that of 
falling between the opposite parties, and losing the support of 
one without gaining that of the other. He may yet have a mo- 
ment for reconsidering and retracing his steps, for refusing any 
longer implicit obedience to a haughty chief, and acting as his 
own honour and his situation in the country require. 

In the meanwhile, let us survey the dangers that await him 
should he retain his present unprecedented position. On his 
front, the great body of the old Opposition, reinforced, and led 
with a vigour and talent not to be exceeded—endowed with all 
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the popularity arising from steady and disinterested adhesion 
to public principle, and from a series of victories, unparalleled, 
in favour of the people’s rights, and of their only sound and 
enlightened opinions. On the one flank, a smaller, but most 
compact and effective corps, the remains of Mr Canning’s 
friends, and who, to great talents and acquirements, add long 
experience in office. A much more numerous body of men, 
representing the Church and Tory party, and numbering, too, 
among their ranks active debaters, and old implacable enemies, 
forms the third grand division of the Opposition. To meet all 
this array of strength and of numbers, the Government has but 
a single man whom the House will hear speak, and the influence 
of the Treasury Note, which has during the late session con- 
stantly failed. On the occasion of a new reign, and the first 
address to the Sovereign after his accession, that Notfe could 
only procure the attendance of a bare majority ; while 146 mem- 
bers, without a single summons calling them together, and with 
only an accidental notice that there might be a division, at once 
voted against the Government. 

The Lords, however, it may be said, are another House of 
Parliament, and there the minister himself acts with his peers, 
and ‘ commands the applause of the listening senate.’ In good 
truth, he might as well think of ‘ awaking to ecstasy the living 
‘lyre!’ Few sights so piteous as Sir R. Peel and Mr Goulburn (if 
it be not Lord F. Leveson Gower and Sir G. Murray) have ever 
moved the pity of men of experience and right feelings; but no 
sight so grotesque as the Duke of Wellington in his debating ca- 
pacity, was ever, certainly, offered to the gaze of the curious ob- 
server. When Rousseau once undertook to write an opera, ig- 
norant of musical composition, and then to direct the orchestra, as 
ignorant of execution, he tells us, ‘ No, never since the world be- 
‘ gan was there heard so strange a charivari. The conqueror of 
Waterloo, we verily do think, would hardly be less at home 
upon the violin, than he is in meeting Lord Grey, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord Lansdowne, in debate. He may rest assured, this 
is not the line in which nature intended him toexcel. If we 
had had ‘a king who had no childish fancies to gratify—who 
‘did not one day want to get rid of his wife at the risk of a 
‘ civil war—another day to build palaces at the cost of a mil- 
‘ lion—who had no minions to rule over him—and no personal 
‘ spites to gratify, he would never have required an unyielding 
‘ minister to keep him in order; the necessity of the Duke of Wel- 
‘ lington, as Premier, would not bave been felt.’ So long as it 
was otherwise, it was well enough to look for no quality in a 
first minister but a firm hand anda strong purpose, But all men 
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see the impossibility of this qualification supplying the want of all 
others—of civil wisdom—of knowledge—of debating powers ; 
and all men are lost in amazement at the blindness which can be 
insensible to a light that glares in every other eye. It is true, he 
has Lord Ellenborough and Lord Aberdeen near him; but they 
are additions to his incapacity, not materials of strength; for 
they have just as much weakness as himself, and not a single 
one of the claims to our gratitude, and our esteem, which so 
renowned a commander justly possesses, and puts forth with 
never-failing effect, except when he makes them the passports 
to a kind of consideration he never by possibility can attain. 

In these circumstances, what can the government do? The 
King has kept them together for the present. Any security be- 
yond the present they have not, neither can they have. His 
Majesty must have a government that can transact the business 
of the country, and save it from the mischiefs and the risks of 
uncertainty and feebleness approaching to anarchy. He is a 
prince of a manly and plain understanding; he has no personal 
hatreds to gratify, and if he ever had, they were pointed against 
the Duke himself, and these he has nobly sacrificed to the conve- 
nience of the state, deeming a sudden change on his accession 
detrimental to the public service. The instant that his Majes- 
ty’s eyes are opened to the state of things in both Houses of 
Parliament, that instant there is an end of the weakest minis- 
try that ever tried to rule any country. All this the Duke well 
knows; but with his usual confidence, he trusts to better his 
desperate condition by the chances of a general election ! 

Will he gain by those chances? First of all—can he remedy, 
by the utmost success, the real mischiefs that beset him, the weak- 
ness that paralyzes his government? The fantasy is preposte- 
rous; it shows a gross ignorance of his real danger,—an almost 
incredible unacquaintance with the nature of Parliament. He 
wants numbers, it is true; but he wants supporters of power in 
the House, and of weight out of it, a thousand times more ; and 
he is beleaguered by adversaries, any one of whom is far more 
than a match for all his debaters in both Houses together. Does 
he imagine that there is any sort of doubt of Mr Brougham’s 
return to Parliament? Thinks he to eject Mr Huskisson at Li- 
verpool? Dreams he that Cambridge will reject Lord Palmer- 
ston? Who can have put it into his head that Mr Stanley will 
not again sit for Preston ? What flattering tongue of either sex 
can have lulled him to soft repose on the subject of the two 
Grants? But if all these were removed, he must be grievously 
misled to think that, in the Rices, the Grahams, the Humes, to 
say nothing of other rising talents of late added to the force of 
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Opposition, his only debaters would not have quite enough up- 
ou their hands. It is also positively certain that a new Par- 
liament will see Mr Denman restored to that commanding sta- 
tion within its walls, which his splendid talents and unblemish- 
ed integrity heretofore won for him. 

In the mere question of numbers, what right has this over- 
weening chief to be confident of bettering his condition ? Does 
he suppose that members of Parliament can be levied by main 
force, like conscripts, or that the whippers-in can beat up for 
them like recruits, by crying out, God save great Arthur, Down 
with Lord Grey? He will find elections a harder job than he 
thinks for. He will possibly learn that there are as many will- 
ing to come forward on the popular as on the deeply unpopular 
side of the question. He will, in all likelihood, experience some- 
what of Prince Jules de Polignac’s disappointment, who dreamt, 
once upon a time, that the king could make any man a minis- 
ter, whether nature had made him or no of the proper stuff, and 
that any minister could elect a new and subservient Parliament, 
and found, to his sorrow and surprise, that the new were ten 
times worse than the old. Does his Grace really fancy he has 
any one topic on which he can appeal to the people for favour ? 
Can he point to any one act of his domination, save the Catholic 
Question, as a title to confidence? Does he flatter himself that 
the Catholic Question will reconcile either the church or the 
people to his incapacity for parliamentary life, as a first mini- 
ster of state ? 

But he makes as grievous a mistake, if he supposes that a mere 
increase of numbers will augment his majorities. He must not 
suppose that men are to be moved about, in the parliamentary 
as in the military campaign. He must by no manner of means 
suppose that men love to prop a falling cause by being crushed 
under its ruins, or even coming nigh enough to be choked with 
the dust its crash must raise. He must in nowise fancy, that 
when a gentleman has been returned to serve in Parliament, 
he likes being treated as a livery servant, and set to stand, 
or sit, or walk, where his master or his mistress’s caprice may 
direct. Far less must he expect to find any gentleman going 
down, night after night, to be laughed at, to be put sorely 
out of countenance by witnessing the pitiful countenances of 
their leaders,—to be galled by sharing in their perpetual dis- 
comfitures. No men,—certainly no men in Parliament,—love 
to partake of other men’s embarrassments and mortifications. 
No men in London society are patient of never-ending ridi- 
cule, in public or in society, in Parliament, in club-rooms, 
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or in drawing-rooms. All vows made to the whippers-in are 
forgotten when the time comes; the Duke will find his popu- 
larity nearly where it was; and while his enemies press on to 
the easy victory of debate, and crowd the ranks of Opposition 
to insure a powerful division, his supporters, lukewarm and 
abashed, will keep out of the way, and leave him to the phalanx 
of placemen, and a select few who hope to become such. 

It is fit, however, that we should enquire how the Opposition, 
in its threefold division, is likely to, act. That there can no 
longer be any forbearance, any measures kept, is now quite 
clear. Public duty combines with party attachment to render 
this inevitable. The day of delusion has passed away ; and, with 
it, all armed neutrality, all mere vigilance, are gone out of the 
question. The great men, who have a high destiny to fulfil to- 
wards their country, know that she looks to them for rescue 
from the worst of evils, a Government ‘utterly incapable of ma- 
naging her affairs, and too weak to secure the success of any one 
measure it propounds. But this being the common object of all 
the three parties, will not its pursuit, of necessity, league them 
together? We think it may fairly be expected to do so; and we 
also think that the Duke of Wellington is in this, as in other 
matters, the dupe of his sanguine disposition; for assuredly he 
has never apprehended such a junction to be possible. He has 
suffered himself to be led away with the idea that he would be 
strong in the weakness of his various adversaries, and make up 
for his own native feebleness by their divisions. He has reck- 
oned on being able to make a dexterous game, by playing off 
one party against another. He or his sycophants said to the 
Whigs, * Mind you don’t press me hard, or I must take in the 
‘ Huskissons !’ To the Ultras they said, * Take care, or we shall 
‘ throw ourselves into the arms of the Liberals!’ To the Can- 
ning party the word has been, ‘ Beware how you drive us to the 
‘ High Tories!’ Cunning gentlefolks! High-principled states- 
men! Frank, open, straightforward, plain-dealing politicians ! 
Principles then are all the while mere nothing, any more than 
party attachments; and you are just as ready to follow the bi- 
goted as the liberal course of policy, if by so doing the great 
end of your existence, the keeping your places, can be secured ! 
But let the Duke, whom his panegyrists have fatigued all ears 
by lauding for his sagacity, reflect, that such hopes are now 
as unwise and unthinking—as unworthy a sagacious politi- 
cian, as such maneuvring was always beneath any man who 
plumed himself on plain-dealing, straightforward conduct. The 
Catholic Emancipation has removed nine parts in ten of the 
grounds of difference that separated such able, and virtuous, and 
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highly honourable men, as the Dake of Richmond, from conge- 
nial spirits like Earl Grey. It was always stated, as a main ob- 
ject in compassing that great measure, that it would enable the 
state to profit by the services of all its ablest men. This was the 
uniform language of those whose mighty efforts, for above a 
quarter of a century, brought about the immortal triumph of 
religious liberty. Shall they, then, be the first to say,—the sepa- 
ration shall continue, when the cause of alienation is no more ? 
Consistency, principle, common-sense, forbid us to expect any 
such aberration from the path of duty; and we therefore regard 
a junction of the men of sound principles in all parties, to give 
the country an efficient government, as the certain result of the 
Duke’s blind obstinacy, and his resolution to meet a new Par- 
liament with the same incapable ministry by which he so great- 
ly lowered his own reputation in the old. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, that we regard the ser- 
vices, even the political services, of the Duke of Wellington, as 
desirous to undervalue them; or that we do not admit the im- 
portance of his Grace and Sir R. Peel as an accession to a better 
Cabinet than their own. We have been ill understood if we 
have been thought to hold any such opinion of either. But our 
whole argument, and let us add, our whole alarm, is grounded 
upon the assumption, far too probable by all we now see, that 
the one will continue confident, the other submissive,—that the 
Duke will not sacrifice his Dictatorship by consenting to share 
power with colleagues who merit the public confidence and his 
own respect ; while Sir R. Peel will continue halting between two 
opinions, unwilling to join the Whigs for fear of increasing the 
distrust of the Tories, and unwilling to thwart the Duke by re- 
fusing to lead his forlorn hope. Upon all other suppositions 
our remarks are inapplicable to the present juncture of affairs, 
or to that which awaits us ; and to the supposition on which we 
have proceeded, we have been slowly and most reluctantly dri- 
ven by the late conduct of the Duke of Wellington himself. To 
be sure, never was there so unusual a cry, even among the Go- 
vernment voters themselves, as that which has been raised for 
strength and help. All men of all parties—every individual, 
save some half-dozen flatterers, as it is said, of either sex, have 
some months past had but one word in their mouths—‘ There 
‘ must be a change.’ * Yet still the Duke persists in his career. 


* Among the many facts which are at once symptoms and causes of 
weakness to this ministry, may be mentioned prominently their almost to- 
tal dereliction by the powers of the press, Neither in town nor in coun- 
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His reason, so oft assigned, is gone with the late King; but he 
perseveres, like one resolved to be taught wisdom only by his 
own woful experience. That he may yet, while it is not too 
late, listen to reason, not to pride, is far more his own interest 
than the concern of his sovereign or his country. 





try do any of the newspapers or periodical works of respectability sup- 
port them; for one newspaper of great circulation, and very ably con- 
ducted, can hardly be deemed an exception, since it avows, that its fa- 
vour is principally gained by the weakness of the government. The 
liberal press, with hardly an exception, in any part of the country, is 
against the ministry ; and the Tory journals, of which some are conducted 
with distinguished talent, join in the universal attack. 

One kind of support the Duke of Wellington is said to possess, in the 
talk of several women of fashion, who make themselves busy in his be- 
half, It is frequently said, that the failings of the fairer part of the crea- 
tion are sacred amidst the din of party strife, and that their names ought 
on no account to be brought forward. Truly there seems little sense in 
all this mock chivalry. As long as women know and feel what is due to 
the sex, to wound by obtrusive remarks, or prying into the privacy of do- 
mestic life, is cruel and unmanly. But when they make themselves poli- 
ticians, and partake, as they have an undoubted right to do, of the rights 
of faction, whether their zeal be displayed in turbulent exertion, or in 
subserviency, they, most unquestionably, are to be treated like other com- 
batants ; and their sex is really no protection. Living so remote from the 
great scene in which they are said to shine forth, more eloquent than wise, 
we cannot be supposed to have any means of distributing justice in this 
department. But we should no more scruple, had we the materials, to 
expose their faults, than we should to hold up the follies of their male 
coadjutors. 

But of all the portentous signs of the times for the present ministry, 
the’most appalling is the nearly unanimous choice of Mr Brougham to be 
member for Yorkshire. This is assuredly the most extraordinary event 
in the history of party politics. It is no doubt flattering to the ambition 
of the individual ; but it would be ridiculous to suppose it a mere tribute 
to him, It is a profession the most solemn, of adherence to his known 
and oftentimes avowed principles. The government, to which he leads 
the opposition, are not once thought of by those who are lifting their de- 
termined antagonist to the pinnacle of popular influence. 
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NOTICE respecting Mr Brougham’s Speech in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 13th July, on Colonial Slavery. 


WE regret extremely that the ‘ Corrected Report’ of this 
powerful speech, which, as we are well informed, produced an 
impression on those who heard it not likely to be forgotten, or 
to remain barren of effects, should have reached us at a moment 
when it was no longer possible for us to notice its contents at 
any length. We shall, it is true, have an opportunity of recur- 
ring to it, and its subject, in our next Number ; and we feel that 
the new aspect which that subject has assumed, calls upon us 
for a renewed consideration of it; but, on the eve of a general 
election to the first parliament of a new reign, we could have 
wished to be able to contribute our aid towards the diffusion of 
the facts and arguments here so strikingly and commandingly 
stated and enforced, among those who are about to exercise the 
elective franchise. The terms of the Resolution which Mr 
Brougham moved the late House of Commons to adopt, will 
sufficiently explain the object of his speech. They are as fol- 
lows :—* That this House do resolve, at the earliest practicable 
‘ period of the next session, to take into its serious considera- 
* tion the state of the slaves in the colonies of Great Britain, in 
‘ order to the mitigation and final abolition of their slavery, and 
* more especially in order to the amendment of the administra- 
* tien of justice within the same.’ 

This Resolution, so consonant to the dictates of humanity, 
of justice, and of sound policy, was negatived; but that the 
measures at which it aimed will be early pressed upon the con- 
sideration of the new parliament, there can be no doubt; and it 
well becomes those of the friends of this truly Christian cause, 
who have a voice in the choice of a representative, to give that 
voice to no one who will not distinctly pledge himself to co- 
operate with Mr Brougham in his humane and noble efforts for 
the ‘ mitigation and final abolition of slavery’ in our colonies. 
We trust that means will be taken to give the widest possible 
circulation to the ‘ Corrected Report’ of his speech. Unfortu- 
nately, we can, at present, do nothing more than lay before our 
readers its glowing peroration—so worthy of this great orator, 
this unwearied friend of liberty and humanity. 
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‘ Itrust that at length the time is come, when Parliament will 
‘no longer bear to be told that slave owners are the best law- 
‘ givers on slavery ; no longer suffer our voice to roll across the 
‘ Atlantic in empty warnings, and fruitless orders. Tell me not 
‘ of rights—talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. 
‘ Ideny the right—I acknowledge not the property. The prin- 
‘ciples, the feelings of our common nature, rise in rebellion 
‘ against it. Be the appeal made to the understanding or to the 
‘ heart, the sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you 
‘tell me of laws that sanction such a claim! There is a law 
‘ above all the enactments of human codes—the same through- 
* out the world, the same in all times—such as it was before the 
‘ daring genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and open- 
‘ ed to one world the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge ; 
‘ to another, all unutterable woes ;—such it is at this day: it is 
‘ the law written by the finger of God on the heart of man; and 
‘ by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud, 
‘and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with indig- 
‘ nation the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold property 
‘in man! In vain you appeal to treaties, to covenants between na- 
‘ tions. The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old covenant 
‘ or the new, denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws 
‘ did they of old refer, who maintained the African trade. Such 
‘ treaties did they cite, and not untruly; for by one shameful 
‘ compact you bartered the glories of Blenheim for the traflic in 
‘ blood. Yet, in despite of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic 
‘ is now destroyed, and its votaries put to death like other pirates. 
‘ How came this change to pass? Not assuredly by parliament 
‘ leading the way; but the country at length awoke; the indig- 
‘ nation of the people was kindled; it descended in thunder, and 
‘ smote the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. 
‘ Now, then, let the planters beware—let their assemblies beware 
‘ —let the government at home beware—let the parliament be- 
‘ware! The same country is once more awake,—awake to the 
‘condition of negro slavery; the same indignation kindles in 
‘ the bosom of the same people ; the same cloud is gathering that 
‘ annihilated the slave trade ; and, if it shall descend again, they, 
‘ on whom its crash may fall, will not be destroyed before I have 
‘ warned them ; but I pray that their destruction may turn away 
‘ from us the more terrible judgments of God !’ 








Correction, Sc. 












Correction of Article on Providential and Prophetical 
Histories. 


WE are sorry to find, that, in the above article, (No. C. p. 
831,) we have unwittingly transformed Dr Elrington, Bishop 
of Ferns, into a Roman Catholic Bishop; ascribing to him, in 
that character, a declaration regarding the union of the Gallican 
and English Churches, which ought to have been ascribed to a 
different person. We here beg ‘to apologise to the Bishop for 
{ this mistake. 


No. CILL, will be published in Octcber. 


VOle LI. NO, CII. 
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Real Devil’s Walk, with 13 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. sewed. 
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INDEX. 


A 

America, period in which the population there doubles itself, 318. 

Amsterdam, early trade of, and foundation of the bank at, 426. 

Antwerp, branches of commerce which it enjoyed, 424. 

Appeals to the louse of Lords, reasons why decisions in these cases are 
often repugnant to the laws of Scotland, 138-140, 

Appeal Court, an idea of one, 140, 

Arbitrament, improvements in the law of, of great moment, 492. 

Astronomy, advantages of, to society, 81—present perfection of, 82— 
contributions of Flamsteed and his successors to, 83—by whom the in- 
struments now in use perfected, 85-87—discovery of double stars, 93 
—the Nebula, 97—hypothesis regarding, 98—value of Sir W. Her- 
schell's discoveries, 101—periodic comets, 102. 

Astronomical Society of London, memoirs of, 81—date of its establish- 
ment, 84—by whom the last great revolution accomplished, 89—their 
memoirs deficient in contributions professing a profound knowledge of 
the higher mathematics, 105—M. Plana’s memoir, 106—Sir ‘Thomas 
Brisbane’s contribution, 109. 

Austin, Miss, character as a novelist, 449—justice has not been done 
her, ib. 


B 

Bentham, Jeremy, his important contributions to the science of jurispru- 
dence, 481. 

Bentley, Richard, DD. character of, 321—account of his parentage, 323 
—education, 324—his first contributions to literature, 326—account 
of his dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, and the Fables of (sop, 
333—his promotion, 336—unamiableness of his character, 337—his edi- 
tion of Horace, 343—character of his edition of Paradise Lost, 347. 

Bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction, 478—quoted, 484. 

Bradley, his contributions to astronomical science, 90. 

Brougham, Mr, his memorable motion on Law Reform of February 1828, 
478—notice respecting his speech in the House of Commons on Co- 
lonial Slavery, 583. 
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Buddle, Mr, of Wallsend, his opinion respecting the profits of the coal 
trade, 176-81. 


Burney, Miss, account of her ¢ Wanderer,’ 450. 


[ 

Cambridge, King’s College, constitution of, 66. 

Cathcart, Mr, his translation of Savigny’s Roman Law, 385, 

Charles I., treatment of the Scots to, 48. 

Charles X. of France, character of, 565. 

Civil Courts, Scottish, account of, 114—progress of reformation in, 115 
—proposed alterations in, 118—salaries of the Judges too small, 121— 
plan of, 135. 

Classics, Germany fortunate in possessing faithful and spirited transla- 
tions of, 390. 

Clerk, Mr, of Eldin, the inventor of the operation of breaking the ene- 
my’s line, 3—facts in support of the opinion, 7-13—testimony of Lord 
Rodney, 20. 

Cloudesley, a tale, by Godwin, 144—compared with his first work, 145— 
deficient in plot, incident, and character, 146—style of, faulty, 149— 
specimen of, quoted, ib.—cause of its failure, 153. 

Coal Trade, 176—situation of coal fields, ib—impolicy of the tax upon, 
177—cause of the enormously high price of in the metropolis and south 
of England, 178—profits of dealers in, 180—advantages of selling by 
weight, in preference to measure, 182—table of charges on coal, ib.— 
table of customs, revenue on coal, 184—necessity of abolishing the 
tax on, 185—estimate of the extent and produce of the Durham and 
Northumberland coal fields, 190—number of persons engaged in, 192. 

Courts of Reconcilement, proposals for establishing them, 494. 

Cowper, William, character of his translation of the Iliad, 463. 


D 

Delavigne's Marino Faliéro, 225—character of, 242-246. 

Douglas, Sir Charles, his claim to the invention of breaking the enemy's 
line investigated, 1, and 22, 30-32. 

Douglas, Major-General Sir Howard, notice of his ‘ Statement of Facts’ 
relating to the breaking of the enemy’s line, 1. 

Drama, Anglo-French, 225. 

Ducis, character of his translations of Shakspeare, 231—his Macbeth, 
232-236. 


E 

East India Company, Dutch, when formed, 425. 

Edgeworth, Miss, character as a novelist, 447. 

Enck, Professor, his computation of the periodic return of the comet of 
1819, 102. 

Eton College, constitution of, 66—books used at, 65-68—very defective, 
69-71—system of education bad, 74—menial offices to be performed 
by the lower boys, 76—practice of flogging as a part of the system re- 
prehended, 77—moral discipline there, 78. 
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F 
Finance—the budget, 211. 
Fishing, Dutch, the success of, the cause of their national prosperity, 419, 


G 

George IV., character of, 566. 

Gleig, Rev. Mr, account of his Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Munro, 249. 

Godwin, William, notice of his works—Caleb Williams, 145—Cloudesley, 
ib.—compared with each other, 146—upon what his fame must rest, 
153—the first who broached the doctrine of Utilitarianism, 155—esti- 
mation of his character, 158. 

Gore, Mrs, her novel of ‘ Women as they Are,’ 444—notice of the pre« 
sent work, 451—her character as a writer, 452—quotations from, 454< 
456. 

Government, republican, difficulties attending the maintenance of, 516, 


H 

Hare, Charles M. A., translation of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, 358— 
character of the work, 394. 

Hawkins, Miss, character as a writer, 451. 

Herschell, Sir William, his astronomical discoveries estimated, 101. 

Herschell, Mr, his opinion of the colours of double stars, 94—his apology 
for increasing the list of, 96. 

Holland, rise, progress, and decline of commerce in, 418—herring fish- 
ing the source of prosperity, 419—government of, 420—contest with 
the Spaniards productive of good, 422—formation of the East India 
Company, 425—policy of Holland with respect to the corn trade, 426 
—foundation of the Bank of Amsterdam, ib.—West India Company, 
427—amount of the tonnage of its shipping in 1690, 428—causes of the 
rise of commerce, &c. in, 432—causes of its decline, 434—pernicious ef- 
fects of taxation upon the trade of, 435—bad policy of, with respect to 
the India trade, 437—to what Holland owes its high place among the 
nations, 443. 

Homer, specimen of a translation of, by William Sotheby, 443—has 
never yet been translated into English satisfactorily, ib. 

Hoste, Jesuit Paul, his opinion of the operation of breaking the enemy's 
line, 4, 5, 6. 


I 
Italy, origin of its name, 383. 
Ivory, Mr, value of his contributions to mathematical science, 106, 


J 
Java, the English and Dutch administration of that island compared, 411 
—consequences of restoring this island to the Dutch, 413. 
Jefferson's Memoirs and Correspondence, 496—value of the present pub-« 
lication, 500.his birth, 505—effects of an oration upon him, 507— 
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identified with the American constitution, 509—way in which he spent 
his time in his latter years, 510—his character, 513—want of compre- 
hensiveness, 514—his opinion of Jury Trial, 517—his passion for in- 
dependence, 520—religious principles, 521—opinions on general edu- 
cation, 524. 

Jury Trial in Scotland, account of, 119—.Jefferson’s opinion of, 517. 


K 
Kennedy, Lieut.-Col. Vans, notice of his work on the origin and aftini- 
ty of languages, 529—his theory objectionable, 563. 
Ker, H. Bellenden, Esq. account of his letter on the question of Registry, 
to Sir Robert Peel, 162—character of his letter, 176. 
Klaproth, M. his theory of the origin of languages, 532. 


L 

Languages, origin and ailinities of, 529—futility of the theories of those 
who have written on the subject, 531—Dr Murray's views with respect 
to, 631, 532—M. Klaproth’s theory, 533—Sir W. Jones’ opinion, 537— 
German theory, 551—Sanscrit language, 551, 552—Dugald Stewart's 
theory with respect to, 552—refuted, 555-562—Colonel Kennedy's 
theory, 563—objections to, ib. 

Law of Scotland and England, 114—Scottish law imperfectly understood 
by English lawyers, 123—progress of in Scotland, ib.—distinguished 
writers on Scottish law, 126—laws relative to pauperism, popular edu- 
cation, and the church, in Scotland and England, compared, 128—laws 
relative to property, ib.—to the administration of land, 129—personal 
property, 130—bankruptcy, ib.—trights of persons, 131—marriage, 132 
—law of England, with respect to public registry, 165. 

Law Reform, district courts, 478—unfitness of antiquated law to the pro- 
per administration of justice at present, 479—evils of, ib.—difliculty 
of reforming such a system, 482—remedy, 485—extracts from the ab- 
stract of the bill ordered by the House of Commons, 486-490—im- 
portant branches of the plan, 490—law of arbitrament, 492—courts of 
reconcilement, 494—small debt courts, 495. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, 526—notice of the Farmer’s series, 527. 


M 

Macbeth, tragedy, account of Duci’s translation of, into French, 232. 

Malthus, his law of population attacked by Mr Sadler, 299. 

Marino Faliero, par M. Casimir Delavigne, 225. 

Marriage, authoress of, her character as a writer, 451, 

Ministry, the present, and state of parties, 564—state of, in 1828, 571— 
conduct of ministers in 1829, 572—Duke of Wellington, 573—Sir 
Robert Peel, 576—present state of, 578, 

Minto, Lord, admirable conduct of, with respect to Sir Stamford Rafles, 
404, 

Monk, James Henry, D.D., \ife of Richard Bentley, D.D., 321—charac- 

ter of the work, 351. 
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Montgomery, Robert, poetry of, 193—his Omnipresence of the Deity, 201 
—Satan, 209. 

More, Mrs Hannah, character as a writer, 450. 

Murray, Dr, his theory with respect to the origin of languages, 531— 
unsatisfactory, 542. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, life and correspondence of, 247—account of his pa- 
rentage, 252—early life, 253—extracts from his letters, 245—his 
love of the aspects of nature in India, 258—his admirable epistolary 
style, 261—his return to Scotland, 265—marriage, ib.—his examina- 
tion before Parliament on the renewal of the East India Company's 
charter, 266—return to India, ib.—appointed governor of Madras, in 
1820, 273—his death, 274—extracts from his private letters, 275— 
his character 281. 


N 

Newton, Sir Isaac, rash assertion of, in his chronology, 390. 

Niebuhr's History of Rome, 358—origin of the work, 362—unceremo- 
nious manner in which he treats some of the most illustrious names of 
antiquity, 364—principles of his history, 369—fanciful nature of, 374 
—learning of, 379—ability displayed in his work, 380—his disquisi- 
tions have thrown great light on the civil law, 385—high moral cha- 
racter of the work, 387—his remarkable enthusiasm, 388—extraordi- 
nary rewards he received, 391—character of the English translation 
of, 393. 


O 
Omnipresence of the Deity, Robert Montgomery’s poem on, 201—cha- 
racter of, 202—plagiarisms in, 202, 204. 
Opie, Mrs, character of her writings, 450. 


P 

Peel, Sir Robert, qualifications as a statesman, 576. 

Plana, M., account of his memoir in the memoirs of the London Astro- 
nomical Society, 106. 

Pope, Alexander, character of his translation of the Iliad, 463. 

Puffing, modern practice of, 194—grossness of, 196—should be put a 
stop to for the sake of the literary character, 196—tricks of puffere, 
197— its influence most pernicious, 200, 


R 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, memoir of the life and public services of, 396— 
birth, 399—early history, ib.—his great facility in acquiring languages, 
ib.—the cause of his uniform success, 400—appointed lieutenant- gover- 
nor of Java, 404—difficulties attending the situation, 404-406—his 
first wise measure, 407—the sagacity with which he set about his ad- 
ministration, 409—letters quoted, 415—prosperity of Singapore under 
his administration, 416. 

Registry, question of, 159—stated, 162—and supported, 168—arguments 

against it refuted, 174. 
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Romans, their extreme accuracy in determining the boundaries of land, 
385. 
Rome, difficulties attending a history of, 358. 


S 

Sadler on the law of Population, 297—enunciation of his theory, 302— 
fallacy of, proved, 203—statistical evidence unsatisfactory, 308-313 
—character of his work, 321. 

Sanscrit language, account of, 549—similarity between the Greek lan- 
guage and it, 550. 

Satan, a poem, by Robert Montgomery, character of, 209. 

Schools, public, of England, 65. 

Shakspeare, the means he employed for producing an effect, 447. 

Singapore, prosperity of, under the administration of Sir Stamford 
Raftles, 416. 

Sotheby's specimens of a new version of Homer, 463—instances of im- 
perfect translation, 471-474—compared with other translations, 473— 
specimens quoted, 474—character of, 477. 

Spirits, duty on, might be reduced, without injury to the revenue, 219. 

Stewart, Dugald, his opinion of the origin of the Sanscrit language, 532. 


Sugar, reduction of the taxation on, would tend to increase the revenue, 
215. 


7 
Tactics, Naval, Mr Clerk of Eldin’s work upon, 1. 
Tax on coal, impolicy of, 177—necessity of abolishing it, 185. 
Taxation, enquiries with respect to the nature and influence of, 211—re-« 
duction of, would increase the revenue, 215—effects of a reduction of, 
on the morals of the people, 221—what the country wants is not a 
new, but an improved system of, 224. 


Tea trade, monopoly of, objectionable, 441. 

Thirlwall's translation of Niebuhr’s history of Rome, 358—character of 
the work, 394. 

Tobacco, reduction of the taxation on, would increase the revenue, 215— 
reflections on the bill lately introduced with respect to, 218. 

Turner, Sir James, notice of his memoirs of his life and times, 38—ac- 
count of his life, 40—disingenuousness of, with respect to Lord Leven, 
43, 44—amiable trait in his character, 45—account of his trial, 60— 


his. cruelty, and unsuccessful attempts to justify it, 62—character of his 
writingss, G4. 


U 
United States, no proper history of, 501—materials for, already lost, ib. 


Vv 
Vansittart, his opinion with respect to taxation erroneous, 212. 
Voltaire, his incapacity for understanding Shakspeare, 226, 
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W 

Wellington, Duke of, conduct with respect to the Catholic question, 568 
—qualifications as a statesman, 570—want of magnanimity in, 572— 
—what share of honour he deserves for the measures of 1829, 573. 

Women, in what species of writing they excel, 445—causes of excellence 
in this department, 446. 

Women as they Are, a novel, by Mrs Gore, noticed, 452—quoted, 454- 
462, 
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